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CHAPTER I. 

Venus end Pallas. 

As Hypatia was passing across to her lecture-room 
that aftemoon, she was stopped midway by a proces- 
sion of some twenty Goths and damsels, headed by 
Pelagia berself , in all her glory of jewels , shawls , and 
snow-white male; while by her side rode theAmal, bis 
long legs, like tbose of Gang-Rolf the Norseman, all 
but touching the groiind, as he crushed down with his 
weight a delicate litde barb, the best Substitute to be 
found in Alexandria for the huge black chargers of his 
native land. 

On they came, foUowed by a wondering and ad- 
miring mob, straight to the door of the Museum, and 
stopping, began to dismount, while their slaves took 
Charge of the mules and horses. 

There was no escape for Hypatia; pride forbad her 
to follow her own maidenly instinct, and to recoil 
among the crowd behind her; and in another moment 
the Amal had lifted Pelagia from her mule, and th^ 

Hypatia. IL 1 



2 HYPATIA. 

rival beauties of Alexandria stood, for the first time in 
their lives, face to face. 

"May Athene befriend you this day, Hypatia!" 
Said Pelagia, with her sweetest smile. "I have brought 
my guards to hear somewbat of your wisdom, this after- 
noon. I am anxious to know whether you can teach 
them anything more worth listening to than the foolish 
little songs which Aphrodite taught me, when she raised 
me &om the sea-foam, as she rose herseif, and named 
me Pelagia." 

Hypatia drew herseif up to her stateliest height, 
and retumed no answer. 

"I think my body-gnard will well bear comparison 
with yours. At least they are princes, and Äe de- 
scendants of deities. So it is but fitting that they should 
enter before yonr provincials. Will you show them the 
way?" 

No answer. 

"Then I must do it myself. Come, Amal!" and 
she swept up the steps, followed by the Goths, who 
put the Alexandrians aside right and left, as if they 
had been children. 

"Ah! treacherous wanton that you arel" cried a 
young man^s voice out of the murmuring crowd. "After 
having plundered us of every coin out of which you 
could dupe us, here you are squandering our patrimo- 
nies on barbariansP* 

"Give US back our presents, Pelagia," cried another, 
"and you are welcome to your herd of wild bullsl" 

"And I willl" cried she, stopping suddenly; and 
clutching at her chains and bracelets, she was on the 
point of dashing them among the astonished crowd — 

"There! take your giftsi Pelagia and her girls 
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8Com to be debtors to boys, while they axe worsbipped 
by men like theseT' 

But tbe Amal, wbo, luckily for the stadents, bad 
not tmderstood a word of tbis conversation, seized ber 
arm, asking if sbe were mad. 

**No, noT^ panted sbe, inarticulate witb passion. 
"Give me gold — every coin you bare. — Tbese 
wretcbes are twitting me witb wbat tbey gave me be- 
fore — before — Ob Amal, you understand me?" And 
ßbe clung imploringly to bis arm. 

"Ob! Heroes! eacb of you tbfow bis purse among 
tbese fellows! Tbey say tbat we and our ladies are 
living on tbeir spoils." And be tossed bis purse among 
tbe crowd. 

In an instant every Gotb bad followed bis example: 
more tban one following it up by dasbing a bracelet 
or necklace into tbe face of some bapless pbiloso- 
pbaster. 

"I bave no lady, my young fiiends," said oldWulf, 
in good enougb Greek, "and owe you notbing; so I 
sball keep my money, as you migbt bave kept yours; 
and as you migbt too, old Smid, if you bad been as 
wise as L'* 

"Don't be stingy, Prince, for the bonour of tbe 
Gotbs," said Smid laugbing. 

"If I take in gold, I pay in iron," answered Wulf, 
drawing balf out of its sbeaüi tbe buge broad blade, at 
tbe ominous brown stains of wbicb tbe studentiy recoiled; 
and tbe wbole party swept into tbe empty lecture- 
room, and seated tbemselves at tbeir ease in tbe front 
ranks. 

Poor Hypatia! at first sbe determined not to lecture 
— tben to send for Orestes — tben to call on ber 

1* 



4 HTPATIA. 

students to diefend the sanctity of the Museum; but 
pride, as well as prudence, advised her better; to re* 
treat would be to confess herseif conquered — to dis- 
grace philosophy — to lose her hold on the minds of 
all waverers. No! she would go on and brave every- 
thing, Insults, even violence; and with trembling limbs 
and a pale cheek she mounted the tribune and began 

To her surprise and delight, however, her barbarian 
auditors were perfectly well-behaved. Pelagia in child- 
ish good-humour at her triumph, and perhaps, too, de- 
termined to show her contempt for her adversary by 
giving her every chance, enforced silence and attention, 
änd checked the tittering of the girls, for a fall half- 
hour. But at the end of that time the heavy breathing 
of the slumbering Amal, who had been twice awoke by 
her, resounded unchecked through the lecture-room, and 
deepened into a snore; for Pelagia herseif was as fast 
asleep as he. But now another censor took upon him- 
seif the office of keeping order. Old Wulf, from the 
moment Hypatia had begun, had never taken his eyes 
ofP her face, and again and again the maiden^s weak 
heart had been cheered, as she saw the smile of sturdy 
intelligence and honest satisfaction which twinkled over 
that scarred and bristly visage; while every now and 
then the grey beard wagged approval, until she found 
herseif, long before the end of the oration, addressing 
herseif straight to her new admirer. 

At last it was over, and the students behind, who 
had sat meekly through it all, without the slightest wish 
to "upset" the intruders, who had so thoroughly upset 
them, rose hurriedly, glad enough to get safe out of so 
dangerous a neighbourhood. But to their astonishment, 
as well 83 to that of Hypatia, old Wulf rose also, and 
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stnmbling along to the foot of the tribune, pulled out 
his pnrse, and laid it at Hypatia^s feet. 

"What is this?" asked she, half terrified at the 
approach of a figare more rugged and barbaric than 
she had ever beheld before. 

"My fee for what I have heard to-day. You are 
a right noble maiden, and may Freya send you a hos- 
band worthy of you, and make you the mother of 
kingsl" 

And Wulf retired with his party. 

Open homage to her rival, before her very face! 
Pelagia feit quite inclined to hate old Wulf. 

But at least he was the only traitor. The lest of 
the Goths agreed unanimously that Hypatia was a very 
foolish person, who was wasting her youth and beauly 
in talking to donkey-riders; and Pelagia remounted her 
mule, and the Goths their horses, for a triumphal pro- 
cession homeward. 

And yet her heart was sad, even in her triumph. 
Bight and wrong were ideas as unknown to her as 
they were to hundreds of thousands in her day. As 
far as her own consciousness was concemed, she was 
as destitute of a soul as the mule on which she rode. 
GiB;ed by nature with boundless firolic and good humour, 
wit and cunning, her Greek taste for the physically 
beautifiil and gracefal developed by long training, until 
she had become, without a rival, ihe most perfect pan- 
tomime, dancer, and musician who catered for the 
luxurious tastes of the Alexandrian theatres, she had 
lived since her childhood only for enjoyment and vanity, 
and wished for nothing more. But her new afiPection, 
or rather worship, for the huge manhood of her Gothic 
lover had awoke in her a new object — to keep him 
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— to live for him — to foUow liim to the ends of the 
earth, even if he tired of her, ill-used her, despised her. 
And ßlowly, day by day, Wulffs sneers had awakened 
in her a dread that perhaps the Amal might despise 

her Why, she could not guess: but what sort of 

women were those Akunas, of whom Wulf sung, of 
whom even the Amal and his men spoke with rever- 
ence, as something nobler, not only than her, but even 
than themselves? And what waa it which Wulf had 
recognised in Hypatia which had bowed the steni aud 
coarse old warrior before her in that public homage? 

, . . . It was not difficult to say what But why 

should that make Hypatia or any one eise attractive? 
.... And the poor little child of nature gazed in deep 
bewilderment at a crowd of new questions, as a buttei-fly 
might at the pages of the book on which it has settled, 
and was sad and discontented — not with herseif, for 
was she not Pelagia the perfect? — but with these 
Strange fancies which came into other people's heads. — 
Why should not every one be as happy as they could? 
And who knew better than she how to be happy, and 
to make others happy? .... 

**Look at that old monk stauding on the pavcmeut, 
Amalric! Why does hc stare so at me? Teil him to 
go away." 

The person at whom she pointed, a delicate-featured 
old man, with a venerable white beard, seemed to hear 
her; for he tumed with a sudden start, and then, to 
Pelagia^s astonishment, put his hands before his face, 
and burst convulsively into tears. 

"What does he mean by behaving in that way? 
Bring him here to me this moment! I will knowT' 
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cried she, petulantly, catching at the new object, in 
Order to escape from her own thoughts. 

In a moment a Goth had led up the weeper, wlio 
came without demur to tbe side of Pelagia's mule. 

"Why were you so rüde as to bnrst out crying in 
my face?" asked ehe, petulantly. 

The old man looked up sadly and tenderly, and 
answered in a low voice, meant only for her ear, — 

"And how can I help weeping, when I see any- 
thing as beautiful as you are destined to the flames of 
hell for ever?" 

"The flames of hell?" saidPelagia, with a shudder. 
"What for?" 

"Do you not know?" asked the old man, with a 
look of sad surprise. "Have you forgotten what you 
are?" 

"I? I never hurt a fly!" 

"Why do you look so terrified, my darling? What 
have you been saying to her, you old villain?" and the 
Amal raised his whip. 

"OhI do not strike him. Come, come to-morrow, 
and teil me what you mean." 

"No, we will have no monks within our doors, 
fidghtening silly women. Off, sirrah; and thank the 
lady that you have escaped with a whole skin." And 
the Amal caught the bridle of Pelagia's mule, and 
pushed forward, leaving the old man gazing sadly after 
them. 

But the beautiful sinner was evidently not the ob- 
ject which had brought the old monk of the desert into 
a neighbourhood so stränge and ungenial to his habits; 
for, recovering himself in a few moments, he hurried 
on to the door of the Museum, and there planted him- 
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seif, scanning eamestly the faces of the passers-out, and 
meeting, of coiirse, with his due sliare of Student 
ribaldry. 

"Well, old cat, and wliat mouae are you on the 
watch for, at the hole's mouth höre?" 

"Just come inside, and see whether the mice will 
not singe your whiskers for you." .... 

"Here is my mouse, gentlemen," answered the old 
monk, with a bow and a smile, as he laid his hand on 
Philammon's arm, and presented to his astonished eyes 
the delicate features and high retreating forehead of 
Arsenius. 

"My fatherl" cried the boy, in the first Impulse of 
affectionate recognition; and Öien — he had expected 
some such meeting all along, but now that it was come 
at last, he tumed pale as deatL The students saw his 
emotion. 

"Hands off, old Heautontimoroumenos! He belongs 
to our guild now! Monks have no more business with 
sons than with wives. Shall we hüstle him for you, 
Philammon?" 

"Take care how you show off, gentlemen; the Goths 
are not yet out of hearing!" answered Philammon, who 
was leaming fast how to give a smart answer; and 
then, fearing the temper of the young dandies, and 
shrinking from the notion of any insult to one so re- 
verend and so beloved as Arsenius, he drew the old 
man gently away, and walked up the street with him 
in silence, dreading what was coining. 

"And are these your friends?" 

"Heaven forbid! I have nothing in common with 
such animals but flesh and blood, and a seat in the 
lectore-rooml" 



/ 
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"Of the heathen woman?" 

Philammon, after the fashion of young men in fear, 
rashed desperatelj into the subject himself just because 
he dreaded Arsenius^s entering on it quietly. 

^*Yes, of the heathen woman. Of course you have 
Seen Cyril before you came hither?" 

"I have, and — " 

"And," went on Philammon, intermpting him, "you 
have been told every lie which prurience, stupi^ty, 
and revenge can invent. That I have trampled on the 
cross — sacrificed to all the deities in the pantheon — 
and probably" — (and he blushed scarlet) — "that 
that purest and hellest of beings — who, if she were 
not what people call a pagan, would be, and deserves 
to be, worshipped as the queen of saints — that she — 
and I" — and he stopped. 

"Have I Said that I believed what I may have 
heard?'* 

"No — and therefore, as they are all simple and 
sheer falsehoods, there is no more to be said on the 
subject. Not that I shall not be delighted to answer 
any questions of yours, my dearest father — " 

"Have I asked any, my child?" 

"No. So we may as well change the subject for 
the present," — and he began overwhelming the old 
man with inquiries about himself, Pambo, and each 
and all of the inhabitants of the Laura: to which 
Arsenius, to the boy^s infinite relief, answered cordially 
and minutely, and even vouchsafed a smile at some 
jest of Philammon's on the contrast between the monks 
of Nitria and those of Scetis. 

Arsenius was too wise not to see well enough what 
all this fiippancy meant; and too wise, also, not to 
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know that Philammon's version was probably quite as 
near the truth as Peter's and Cyrirs; but for reasons of 
bis own, merely replied by an affectionate look, and a 
compliment to Philammon's growth. 

"And yet you seem tbin and pale, my boy." 

"Study," said Pbilammon, "study. One cannot 
burn tbe midnight oil without paying some penalty for 
it . . . However, I am ricbly repaid abeady; I shall 
be more so hereafter." 

"Let US hope so. But who are tbose Gotbs wbom 
I passed in the streets just now?" 

"Ahl my father," said Pbilammon, glad in bis 
beart of any excuse to tum tbe conversation, and yet 
balf uneasy and suspicious at Arsenius's evident deter- 
mination to avoid tbe very object of bis visit "It must 
bave been you, tben, wbom I saw stop and speak to 
Pelagia at tbe fartber end of tbe street Wbat words 
could you possibly bave bad wberewitb to bonour such 
a creature?" 

"God knows. Some secret sympathy touched my 
beart .... AlasI poor cbild! But bow come you to 
know her?" 

"All Alexandria knows tbe sbameless abomination/' 
intemipted a voice at tbeir elbow — none other than 
that of tbe little porter, who bad been dogging and 
watching tbe pair tbe wbole way, and could no longer 
restrain bis longing to med die. "And well it bad 
been for many a rieb young man bad old Miriam 
never brougbt her over, in an evil day, from Athens 
bitber." 

"Miriam?" 

"Yes, monk; a name not unknown, I am told, in 
palaces as well as in slave-markets.'^ 
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"An evil-eyed old Jewess?" 

"A Jewess she is, as her name might have informed 
you — and as for her eyes, I consider them, or used 
to do 80, of course — for her injured nation have been 
long expelled from Alexandria by your fanatic tribe — 
as altogether divine and demoniac, let the base Imagi- 
nation of monks call them what it likesJ^ 

"But how did you know this Pelagia, my son? 
She is no fit Company for such as you.'' 

Philammon told, honestly enough, the story of his 
Nile joumey, and Pelagia's invitation to him. 

"You did not surely accept it?" 

"Heaven forbid that Hypatia's scholar should so 
degrade himself!" 

Arsenius shook his head sadly. 

"You would not have had me go?" 

"No, boy. But how long hast thou leamed to call 
thyself Hypatia's scholar, or to call it a degradation to 
visit the most sinful, if thou mightest thereby bring 
back a lost lamb to the Good Shepherd? Nevertheless, 
thou art too young for such employment — and sho 
meant to tempt thee, doubtless." 

"I do not think it She seemed Struck by my talk- 
ing Athenian Greek, and having come from Athens." 

"And how long since she came from Athens?" said 
Arsenius, after a pause. "Who knows?" 

"Just after it was sacked by the barbarians," said 
the Htde porter, who, beginning to suspect a mystery, 
was peakmg and peering like an excited parrot "The 
old dame brought her hither, among a cargo of captive 
boys and girls." 

"The time agrees Can this Miriam be 

found?" 
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"A sapient and courteons question for a monk to 
ask! Do you not know that Cyril has expelled all 
Jews four months ago?" 

"True, true. . . . Alas!'* said the old man to liim- 
self, "how little the mlers of this world guess their own 
power! They move a finger carelessly, and forget that 
that finger may crush to death hundreds whose names 
they never heard — and every soul of them as precious 
in God's sight as CyriFs own." 

"What is the matter, my father?" asked Philammon. 
"You seem deeply moved about this woman." .... 

"And she is Miriam's slave?" 

"Her freedwoman this four years past," said the 
porter. "The good lady — for reasons doubtless ex- 
cellent in themselves, though not altogether patent to 
the Philosophie mind — thought good to tum her loose 
on äie Alexandrian republic, to seek what she might 
devour." 

"God help her! And you are certain that Miriam 
is not in Alexandria?" 

The little porter tumed very red, and Philammon 
did so likewise; but he remembered bis promise, and 
kept it. 

" Yoii both know something of her, I can see. You 
cannot deceive an old statesman, sir!" — tuming to the 
little porter with a look of authority — "poor monk 
though he be now. K you think fitting to teil me what 
you know, I promise you that neither she nor you shall 
be losers by your confidence in me. If not, I shall 
find means to discover." 

Both stood silent 

"Philammon, my son! and art thou too in leaguo 
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against — no, not against me; against iLyself, poor 
misguided boy?" 

"Against myself?" 

"Yes — I have said it But unless you will trust 
me, I cannot tmst you." 

"I have promised." 

"Andl, sir statesman, or monk, or both, or neither, 
have sworn by the immortal godsl" said the porter, 
looking very big. 

Arsenius paused. 

"There are those who hold that an oath by an idol, 
being nothing, is of itself void. I do not agree with 
them. J£ thou thinkest it sin to break thine oath, to 
thee it is sin. And for thee, my poor child, thy pro- 
mise is sacred, were it made to Iscariot himself. But 
hear me. Can either of you, by asking this woman, 
be so far absolved as to give me speech of her? Teil 
her — that is, if she be in Alexandria, which God 
grant — all that has passed between us here, and teil 
her, on the solemn oath of a Christian, that Arsenius, 
whose name she knows well, will neither injure nor 
betray her. Will you do this?" 

"Arsenius?" said the little porter, wiih a loolt of 
mingled awe and pity. 

The old man smiled. "Arsenius, who was onoe 
called the Father of the Emperors. Even she will 
trust that name.*' 

"I will go this moment, sir; I will fly!" and off 
rushed the little porter. 

"The little fellow forgets," said Arsenius with a 
smile, "to how much he has confessed already, and how 

easy it were now to trace him to the old hag's lair 

PhUammon, my son .... I have many tears to weep 
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over thee — but they must wait a while. I liave thee 
safe now," and the old man clutched his arm. "Thou 
wilt not leave thy poor old father? Thou wilt not 
desert me for the heathen woman?" 

"I will stay with you, I promise you, indeed! if — 
if you will not say unjust things of her." 

"I will speak evil of no one, accuse no one, but 
mysel£ I will not say one harsh word to thee, my 
poor boy. But listen nowl Thou knowest that thou 
camest from Athens. Ejiowest thou that it was I who 
brought thee hither?" 

"You?" 

"I, my son: but when I brought thee to the Laura, 
it seemed right that thou, as the son of a noble gentle- 
man, shouldest hear nothing of it But teil me: Dost 
thou recollect father or mother, brother or sister*, or 
anything of thy home in Athens?" 

"No!" 

"Thanks be to God. But Philammon, if thou hadst 
had a sister — hushi And if — I only say if" — 

"A sister I" interrupted Philammon. "Pelagia?" 

"God forbid, my son! But a sister thou hadst once 
— some three years older than thee, she seemed." 

"What? did you know her?" 

"I saw her but once — on one sad day. — Poor 
children both! I will not sadden you by teUing you 
where and how." 

"And why did you not bring her hither with me? 
You surely had not the heart to part us?" 

"Ah, my son, what right had an old monk with a 
fair young girl? And, indeed, even had I had the 
courage, it would have been impossible. There were 
others, richer than I, to whose covetousness her youth 
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and beauty seemed a precious prize. When I saw 
her last, she was in Company with an ancient Jewess. 
Heayen grant that this Miriam may prove to be the 
one. 

"And I have a sister!" gasped Philammon, bis eyes 
bursting witb tears. "We must find ber! You will 
belp me? — Now — this moment! Tbere is nothing 
eise to be tbought of, spoken of, done, bencefortb, tili 
she is foundP^ 

"Ab, my son, my son! Better, better, perhaps, to 
leave ber in the hands of God! Wbat if she were dead? 
To discover that, would but be to discover needless 
sorrow. And wbat if — God grant that it be not so! — 
she bad only a name to live, and were dead, worse 
than dead, in sinfdl pleasure? — " 

"We would save ber, or die trying to save ber! Is 
it not enougb for me that she is my sister?" 

Arsenius shook bis bead. He little knew the stränge 
new ligbt and warmtb wbicb bis words bad poured in 
upon the young beart beside bim. .... "A sister!" 
Wbat mysterious virtue was tbere in that simple word, 
wbicb made Pbilammon's brain reel and bis heart throb 
madly? A sister! not merely a friend, an equal, a 
helpmate, given by God himself, for loving whom none, 
not even a monk, could blame bim. — Not merely 
sometbing delicate, weak, beautiful — for of course she 
must be beautiftil — whom he might cherish, guide, 
Support, deHver, die for, and find death delicious. 
Yes — all that, and more than that, lay in the sacred 
word. For those divided and partial notions had fiitted 
across bis mind too rapidly to stir such passion as 
moved bim now; even the hint of ber sin and danger 
had been beard beedlessly, if heard at all. It was the 
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"word itself wliich bore its own message, its own spell*, 
to the heart of the fatherless and motherless foundling, 
as he faced for the first time the deep everlastmg, 
divine reality of kiiidred. . . , . A sister! of bis own 
flesh and blood — bom of the same father, the same 
mother — bis, bis, for ever! How hollow and fleeting 
seemed all "spiritual sonsbips," "spiritual daughter- 
boods," inventions of the changing fancy, the wayward 
'\nll of man! Arsenius — Pambo — ay, Hypatia her- 
seif — wbat were they to bim now? Here was a leal 

relationship A sister! Wbat eise was worth caring 

for upon earth? 

"And she was at Athens when Pelagia was" — he 
cried at last — "perbaps knew her — let us go to 
Pelagia berself!" 

"Heaven forbid!" said Arsenius. "We must wait at 
least tili Miriam^s answer comes." 

"I can show you her house at least in the mean 
wbile *, and you can go in yourself when you will. I 
do not ask to enter. Come! I feel certain that my 
finding her is in some way bound up with Pelagia. 
Had I not met her on the Nile, bad you not met her 
in the street, I might never have heard that I had a 
sister. And if she went with Miriam, Pelagia must 
know her — she may be in that very house at this 
moment!" 

Arsenius had bis reasons for suspecting that Pbil- 
ammon was but too right But he contented himself 
with yielding to the boy's excitement, and set off with 
bim in the direction of the dancer^s house. 

They were within a few yards of the gate, when 
hurried footsteps behind them, and voices calling them 
by name, made them tum; and behold, evidently to the 
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disgust of Arsenius as much as Plülammon Himsel^ 
Peter the Reader and a large party of monks ! 

Philammon's first impulse was to escape: Arsenius 
Idmself canght him by the arm, and seemed inclined to 
huny. 

"No!" thought the youth, "am I not a free man, 
and a philosopher?" and facing round, he awaited the 
enemy. 

"Ah, young apostate: So you have found him, 
reverend and ill-used sir. Praised be Heaven for this 
rapid success!" 

"My good friend," asked Arsenius, in a trembh'ng 
voice, "what brings you here?" 

"Heaven forbid that I should have allowed your 
sanctity and age to go forth, without some guard against 
the Insults and violence of this wretched youth and bis 
profiigate companions. We have been following you 
afar off all the moming, with hearts füll of filial soli- 
citude." 

"Many thanks; but indeed your kindness has been 
superfluous. My son here, from whom I have met 
with nothing but affection, and whom, indeed, I believe 
far more innocent than report declared him, is about 
to retum peaceably with me. Are you not , Philammon? " 

"Alas! my father," said Philammon, with an effort, 
"how can I find courage to say it? — but I cannot 
retum with you." 

"Cannot retum?" 

"I vowed that I would never again cross that 
threshold tili" — 

"And Cyril does. He bade me, indeed he bade me, 
assure you that he would receive you back as a son, 
and forgive and forget all the past." 

Jlypaiia, U. 2 
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"Forgive and forget?- That is my part — not his. 
Will he right me against that tyrasit and his crew? 
Will he proclaim me openlj to be an innocent and per- 
secnted man, unjosüj beaten and driven forth for 
obeying his own commands? Till he does that, I shall 
not forget that I am a free man. 

"A free man?" said Peter, with an unpleasant 
smile; "that remains to be proved, my gay youth and 
will need more evidence than that smart philosophic 
cloak and those well-curled locks which you have 
adopted since I saw you last" 

"Remains to be proved?" 

Arsenius made an imploring gestore to Peter to be 
silent. 

"Nay, sir. As I foretold to you, this one way alone 
remains; the blame of it, if there be blame, must rest 
on the unhappy youth whose perversity renders it 
necessary." 

"Por God*s sake, spare me!" cried the old man, 
dragging Peter aside, while Philammon stood astonished, 
divided between indignation and vague dread. 

"Did I not teil you again and again that I never 
could bring myself to call a Christian man my slave? 
And him, aboveall, my spiritual son?" 

"And, most reverend sir, whose zeal is only sur- 
passed by your tendemess and mercy, did not the holy 
Patriarch assui*e you that your scruples were ground- 
less? Do you think that either he or I can have Icss 
horror than you have of slavery in itself ? Heaven 
forbidl But when an immortal soul is at stake — 
when a lost lamb is to be brought back to the fold — 
surely you may employ the »athority which the law 
gives you for the salvation of that precious charge 
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committed to you? What . could be more conclnsive 
ihan Hs Holiness^s axgument this moming? 'Christians 
are bound to obej the laws of this world for conscience 
sake, even though, in the abstract, they maj disapprove 
of them, and deny their authority. Tuen, by parity of 
reasoning, it must be lawful for them to take the ad- 
vantage which those same laws offer them, when by so 
doing the glory of God may be advanced.' " 

Arsenius still hung back, with eyes brimming with 
tears; but Philammon himself put an end to the 
parley. 

"What is the meaning of all this? Are you, too, 
in a conspiracy against me? Speak, Arsenius!'^ 

"This is the meaning of it, blindcd sinner I" cried 
Peter. "That you are by law the slave of Arsenius, 
lawftilly bought with his money, in the city of ßaven- 
na; and that he has the power, and, as I trust, for the 
sake of your salvation, the will also, to compel you to 
accompany him." 

PMlammon recoiled across the pavement, and with 
eyes flashing defiance. A slave! The light of heaven 

grew black to him Oh, that Hypatia might 

never know his shamel Yet it was impossible. Too 
dreadM to be true 

"You lie!" almost shrieked he. "I am the son of 
a noble Citizen of Athens. Arsenius told me so, but 
this moment, with his own lips!" 

"Ay, but he bought you — bought you in the 
public market; and he can prove it!" 

"Hear me, hear me, my soni" cried the old man, 
springing toward him. Philammon, in his ftiry, mis- 
took the gesture, and thrust him fiercely back. 

"Your son? — your slave! Do not insult the name 

2* 
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of son by applying it to me. Yes, sir: your slave in 
body, but not in soul! Ay, seize me — drag home 
the fugilive — scourge him — brand him — chain 
him in the mill, if you can; but even for that the free 
heart has a remedy. K you will not let me live as a 
philosopher, you shall see me die like one!" 

"Seize the fellow, my brethren!" cried Peter, while 
Arsenius, utterly unable to restrain either party, hid 
bis face and wept 

"Wretches!" cried the boy; "you shall never take 
me alive, while I have teeth or nails left. Treat me as 
a brüte beast, and I will defend myself as such!" 

"Out of the way there, rascals! Place for the pre- 
fectl What are you squabbling about here, you un- 
mannerly monks?" shouted peremptory voices from 
behind. The crowd parted, and disclosed the apparitors 
of Orestes, who followed in his robes of office. 

A sudden hope flashed before Philammon, and in 
an instant he had burst through the mob, and was 
clinging to the prefect's chariot. 

"I am a free-bom Athenian, whom these monks 
wish to kidnap back into slavery! I claim your pro- 
tection!" 

"And you shall have it, right or wrong, my hand- 
some fellow. By Heaven, you are much too good- 
looking to be made a monk of I What do you mean^ 
you vülains, by attempting to kidnap free men? Is it 
not enough for you to lock up every mad girl whom 
you can dupe, but you must — " 

"His master is here present, your ExceUency, who 
will swear to the purchase." 

"Or to anything eise for the glory of God. Out of 
die way! And take care, you taU scoundrel, that I do 
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not get a handle against you. You liave been one of 
my marked men for many a month. Off!" 

*^His master demands the rights of the law as a 
Roman Citizen," said Peter, poshing forward Arsenius. 

*^K he be a Koman Citizen, let him come and make 
his Claim at the tribone to-morrow, in legal form. But 
I would have you remember, ancient sir, that I shall 
require you to prove your citizenship, before we pro- 
ce^d to the question of purchase." 

"The law does not demand that," quoth Peter. 

"Blnock that fellow down, apparitor!" Whereat 
Peter vanished, and an ominous growl rose &om the 
mob of monks. 

"What am I to do, most noble sir?" said Philam- 
mon. 

"Whatever you like, tili the ihird hour to-morrow — 
if you are fool enough to appear at the tribune. If you 
will take my advice, you will knock down these 
fellows right and left, and run for your life." And 
Orestes drove on. 

Philammon saw that it was his only chance, and 
did so ; and in another minute he found himself rushing 
headlong into the archway of Pelagia's house, with a 
dozen monks at his heels. 

As luck would have it, the outer gates, at which 
the Goths had just entered, were still open; but the 
inner ones which led into the court beyond were fast. 
He tried them, but in yain. There was an open door 
in the wall on his right: he rushed through it into a 
long ränge of Stahles, and into the arms of Wulf and 
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Smid, wlio were nnsaddling and feeding, like true war- 
riors, their own horses. 

"Souls of my fathersi" shouted Smid, "here's our 
young monk come back! What brings you here head 
over heels in this way, young curly-pate?" 

"Save me fi-om those wretches!" pointing to the 
monks, who were peeping into the doorway. 

Wulf seemed to understand it all in a moment; for, 
snatcbing up a heavy whip, he rushed at the foe, and 
with a few tremendous strokes cleared the doorw-ay, 
and shut-to the door. 

Philammon was going to explain and thank, but 
Smid stopped his mouth. 

"Never mind, young one, you are our guest now. 
Come in, and you shall be as welcome as ever. See 
what comes of running away from us at first.'' 

"You do not seem to have benefited much by 
leaving me for the monks," said old Wulf. "Come in 
by the inner door. Smid! go and tum those monks 
out of the gateway. " 

But the mob, after battering the door for a few 
minutes, had yielded to the agonized entreaties of 
Peter, who assured them that if those incamate fiends 
once broke out upon them, they would not leave a 
Christian alive in Alexandria. So it was agreed to 
leave a few to watch for Philammon^s coming out; and 
the rest, balked of their prey, tumed the tide of their 
wrath against the prefect, and rejoined the mass of 
their party, who were still hanging round his chariot, 
ready for mischief. 

In vain the hapless shepherd of the people at- 
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tempted to drive on. The apparitors were frightened, 
and hung back; aud without their help it was im- 
possible to force the horses through the mass of tossing 
anns and beards in &ont. The matter was evidently 
growing serious. 

"The bitterest ruffians in all Nitria, your Excel- 
lency," whispered one of the guards, with a pale face; 
"and two hundred of them, at the least The very 
same set, I will be swom, who nearly murdered 
Dioscnros." 

"If you will not allow me to proceed, my holy 
brethren," said Orestes, trying to look coUected, "per- 
haps it will not be contrary to the canons of the church 
if I tum back. Leave the horses' heads alone. Why, 
in God's name, what do you want?" 

"Do you fancy we have forgotten Hieracas?" cried 
a voice &om the rear; and at that name, yell upon yell 
arose, tili the mob, gaining courage from its own noise, 
burst out into open threats. "Revenge for the blessed 
martyr, Hieracas!" "Revenge for the wrongs of the 
church!" "Down with the friend of Heathens, Jews, 
and Barbarians!^' "Down with the favourite of Hy- 
patia!" "Tyrant!" "Butclicr!" 

And the last epithet so smotc the delicate fancy 
of the crowd, that a general cry arose of "Kill the 
butcher!" and one furious monk attempted to clamber 
into the chariot An apparitor tore him down, and 
was dragged to the ground in his tum. The monks 
closed in. The guards, finding the enemy number ten 
to their one, threw down their weapons in a panic, and 
vanished; and in another minute the hopes of Hypatia 
and the gods would have been lost for ever, and 
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Alexandria robbed of tho blessing of being mied b 
the most finished gentleman south of the Mediterraneai 
had it not been for unexpected succour; of which it wi 
be time enough, considering who and what is in dange 
to speak in a foture chapter. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A Stray Gleam. 

The last blue headland of Sardinia was fading fast 
on the north-west horizon, and a steady breeze bore 
before it innumerable ships, the wrecks of Heraclian's 
armament, plunging and tossing impatiently in tlieir 
desperate homeward race toward the coast of Africa. 
Far and wide, under a sky of cloudless blue, the white 
sails glittered on the glittering sea, as gaily now, above 
their loads of shame and disappointment, terror and 
pain, as when, but one short month before, they bore 
with them only wild hopes and gallant daring. And 
who can calculate the sum of misery in that hapless 
flight? .... And yet it was but one, and that one of 
the least known and most trivial, of the tragedies of 
that age of woe; one petty death-spasm among the un- 
numbered throes whieh were shaking to dissolution the 
Babylon of the West. Her time had come. . . . Even 
as Saint John beheld her in his vision, by agony after 
agony, she was rotting to her well-eamed doom. Ty- 
rannizing it luxuriously over all nations, she had sat 
upon the mystic beast — building her power on the 
brüte animal appetites of her dupes and slaves: but she 
had duped herseif even more than them. She was 
finding out by bitter lessons that it was "to the beast," 
and not to her, that her vassal kings of the earth had 
been giving their power and strength; and the ferocity 
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and lust which she had pampered so cunningly in 
them, had become her curse and her destruction. .... 
Drunk with the blood of the saints; blinded by her 
own conceit and jealousy to the fact that she had been 
crushing and extirpating out of her empire for centuries 
past all which was noble, purifying, regenerative, divine, 
she sat impotent and doting, the prey of every fresh 

adventurer, the slave of her own slaves "And 

the kings of the earth who had sinned with her, hated 
the harlot, and made her desolate and naked, and 
devoured her flesh, and bumed her with fire. For God 
had put into their hearts to fiiMl his will, and to agree, 
and to give their kingdom to the beast, until the words 
of God should be fulfilled." .... Everywhere sensuali- 
ty, division, hatred, treadier7, craelty, imcertainty, 
terror .... the vials of God's wrath poured out . . . 
Where was to be the end of it all? asked every man 
of his neighbour, generation after generation; and re- 
ceived for answer only, "It is better to die than to 
Hve." 

And yet, in one ship out of that sad fleet, there 
was peace; peace amid shame and terror; amid the 
groans of the wounded, and the sighs of the starving; 
amid all but blank despair. The great triremes and 
quinqueremes rushed onward past the lagging trans- 
ports, careless, in the mad race for safety, that they 
were leaving the greater number of their comrades de- 
fenceless in the rear of the flight; but from one little 
fishing-craft alone no base entreaties, no bitter execra- 
tions greeted the passing flash and roll of theu- mighty 
oars, One after another, day by day, they came 
rashing up out of the northem ofling, each like a huge 
hundred-footed dragon, panting and quivering, as if' 
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with terror, at every loud pulse of its oars, hurling the 
wild water right and left with the mighty share of its 
beak, while firom the bows some gorgon or chimsera, 
elephant or boar stared out with brazen ejes toward 
the coast of Afidca, as if it too, like the human beings 
which it carried, was dead to every care but that of 
dastard flight Fast they rushed, one after another; and 
off the poop some shouting voice chilled all hearts for 
a moment, with the fearM news that the Emperor^s 

Neapolitan fleet was in füll chase And the soldiers 

on board that little yessel looked silently and stead- 
fastly into the silent steadfast face of the old Prefect, 
and Victoria saw him shudder, and tum his eyes away 
— and stood up among the rough fighting men, like a 
goddess, and cried aloud that ^^The Lord would pro- 
tect his own;" and they believed her, and were still; 
tili many days and many ships were past, and the little 
fishing-craft, outstripped even by Üie transports and 
merchantmen, as it strained and crawled along before 
its Single square-sail, was left alone upon the sea. 

And where was Eaphael Aben-Ezra? 

He was sitting, with Brands head between his knees, 
at the door of a temporary awning in the vesseVs stem, 
which shielded the wounded men from sun and spray; 
and as he sat he could hear firom within the tent the 
gentle voices of Victoria and her brother, as they tended 
the sick like ministering angels, or read to them words 
of divine hope and comfort — in which his homeless 
heart feit that he had no share 

"As I live, I would change places now with any 

one of those poor mangled ru£&ans, to have that voice 

* speaking such words to me . . . and to believe them.*' 
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. . . And he went on perusing the manuscript which he 
held in bis band. 

wf^ ^^* ^^^ ^I* ^I* 

"Well!" he sighed to himself after a while, "at 
least it is the most complimentaiy, not to say hopeful, 
view of OUT destinies with which I have met since I 
threw away my nurse's belief that the seed of David 
was fated to conquer the whole earth, and set up a 
second Roman Empire at Jerusalem, only worse than 
the present one, in that the devik of superstition and 
bigotry would be added to those of tyi-anny and 
rapine." 

A band was laid on bis Shoulder, and a voice 
asked, "And what may this so hopeful view be?" 

"Ab! my dear General ! " said Raphael, looking up. 
"I have a poor bill of fare wbereon to exercise my 
culinary powers this moming, Had it not been for 
that shark who was so luckily deluded last night, I 
sbould have been reduced to the necessity of stewing 
my friend the fat decurion's big boots." 

"They would have been savoury enough, I will 
Warrant, after they had passed under your magical 
band." 

"It is a comfort, certainly, to find that after all 
one did leam something useÄil in Alexandria! So I 
will even go forward at once, and employ my artistic 
skiU." 

"Teil me first what it was about which I heard 
you just now soliloquizing, as so hopefiil a view of 
some matter or other?" 

"Honestly — if you will neither betray me to your 
son and daughter, nor consider me as having in any- 
wise conmiitted myself — it was Paul of Tarsus' notion 
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of the histoiy and destinies of our stiff-necked nation. 
See what your daughter has persuaded me into read- 
ing!'' And he held up a manuscript of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

"It is execrable Greek. But it is sound philosophy, 
I caunot deny. He knows Plato better than all the 
ladies and gentlemen in Alexandria put together, if my 
opinion on the point be worth having." 

"I am a piain soldier, and no judge on that point, 
SIT. He may or may not know Plato; but I am right 
snre that he knows God." 

"Not too fast," Said Kaphael, with a smile. "You 
do not know, perhaps, that I have spent the last ten 
years of my life among men who professed the samc 
knowledge ? " 

"Augustine, too, spent the ten best years of his 
life among such; and yet he is now combating the very 
errors which he once taught." 

"Having found, he fancies, something better?" 

"Having found it, most truly. But you must talk 
to him yourself, and argue the matter over, with one 
who can argue. To me such questions are an unknown 
land." 

"Well . . . Perhaps I may be tempted to do even 
that At least, a thoroughly converted philosopher — 
for poor dear Synesius is half heathen still, I often 
fancy, and hankers after the wisdom of the Egyptian 
— will be a Gurions sight; and to talk with so famous 
and so leamed a man would always be a pleasure ; but 
to argue with him, or any other human being, none 
whatsoever." 

"Why, then?" 

"My dear sir, I am sick of syllogisms, and proba- 
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bilities, and pros and contras. What do I care if, on 
weighing boili sides, the nineteen pounds^ weight of 
questionable argoments against, are overbalanced by 
the twenty potinds* weight of equally questionable ar- 
goments for? Do you not see that my belief of the 
victorious proposition will be proportioned to the one 
overbalancing pound only, whüe the whole other nine- 
teen will go for nothing?" 

"I really do not." 

"Happy are you, then. I do, from many a sad ex- 
perience. No, my worthy sir. I want a faith past ar- 
gumenta; one which, whether I can prove it or not to 
the satisfaction of the lawyers, I believe to my own 
satisfaction, and act on it as undoubtingly and un- 
reasoningly as I do upon my own newly rediscovered 
personal identity. I don^t want to possess a faith. I 
want a faith which will possess me. And if I ever 
arrived at such a one, believe me, it would be by 
some such practical demonstration as this yery tent has 
given me." 

"This tent?" 

"Yes, sir, this tent; within which I have seen you 
and your children lead a life of deeds as new to me 
the Jew, as they would be to Hypatia the Gentile. I 
have watched you for many a day, and not in vain. 
When I saw you, an experienced of&cer, encumber 
your flight wiöi wounded men, I was only surprised. 
But since I have seen you, and your daughter, and, 
strängest of all, your gay young Alcibiades of a son, 
starving yourselves to feed those poor ruffians — per- 
forming for them, day and night, the offices of menial 
slaves — comforting them, as no man ever comforted 
me — blaming no one but yourselves, caring for eveiy 
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oae but yourselves, sacrificing nothing but yourselves; 
and all Üiis without bope of fame or reward, or dream 
of appeasing the wraüi of any god or goddess, bnt 
simply because you thougbt it right .... When I saw 
that, sir, and more which I have seen; and wlien, 
reading in this book here, I fonnd most nnexpectedly 
tliose veiy grand moral rules which you were prac- 
tisiug, seeming to spring unconsciously, as natural re- 
sults, from the great thoughts, true or false, which had 
preceded them; then, sir, I began to suspect that the 
creed which could produce such deeds as I have watched 
within the last few days, might have on its side not 
merely a slight preponderance of probabilities, but what 
we Jews used once to call, when we believed in it — 
or in anything — the mighty power of God." 

And as he spoke, he looked into the prefect^s face 
with the look of a man wrestling in some deadly 
struggle; so intense and terrible was the eamestness of 
his eye, that even the old soldier shrank before it 

"And therefore," he went on, "therefore, sir, be- 
ware of your own actions, and of your children^s. K, 
by any foUy or baseness, such as I have seen in every 
human being whom I ever met as yet, upon this ac- 
cursed stage of fools, you shall crush my new-budding 
hope that there is something somewhere which will 
make me what I know that I ought to be, and can be 
— If you shall crush that, I say, by any misdoing of 
yours, you had better have been the murderer of my 
firstbom; with such a hate — a hate which Jews alone 
can feel — will I hate you and yours." 

"God help US and strengthen us!'^ said the old 
warrior, in a tone of noble humility. 

"And now," said üaphael, glad to change the sub- 
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ject, after tliis unwonted outburst, "we must once 
more seriously consider whether it is wise to hold on 
our present course. If you retum to Carthage, or to 
Hippo — " 

^'I shall be bebeaded." 

"Most assuredly. And bow mucb soever you may 
consider such an event a gam to yourself, yet for the 
Bake of your son and your daughter — " 

"My dear sir," interrupted the Prefect, "you mean 
kindly. But do not, do not tempt me. By the count's 
side I have fought for thirty years, and by bis side I 
will die, as I deserve." 

"VictoriusI Victoria!" cried Baphael; "help me! 
Your father," be went on, as they came out from the 
tent, "is still decided on losing bis own bead, and 
throwing away ours, by going to Carthage." 

"For my sake — for our sakes — father!" cried 
Victoria, clinging to bim. 

"And for my sake, also, most excellent, sir," said 
Kapbael, smiling (juietly. "I have no wish to be so 
uncourteous as to urge any belp which I may have 
seemed to aflFord you. But I hope that you will re- 
coUect that I have a life to lose, and that it is bardly 
fair of you to imperil it, as you intend to do. If you 
could belp or save Heraclian, I sbould be dumb at 
once. But now, for a mere point of bonour to destroy 
fifty good soldiers, wbo know not their rigbt bands 
firom Öieir left — Shell I ask their opinion?" 

"Will you raise a mutiny against me, sir?" asked 
the old man, stemly. 

"Wby not mutiny against Philip drunk, in bebalf 
of Philip sober? But really, I will obey you .... 
only you must obey ns What is Hesiod^s de- 
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finitioii of ihe man who will neither coimsel himself 
nor be cotmselled by bis fiiends? .... Have you no 
tmstj acquaintances in Cyrenaica, for instance?" 

The Prefect was silent 

"Ob, bear ns, my fatber! Wby not go to Enodius? 
He is yonr old comrade — a well-wisber, too, to tbis 

. . . . tbis expedition And recollect, Augustine 

must be tbere now. He was about to sali for Berenioe, 
in Order to consult Synesius and tbe Pentapolitan 
bisbops, wben we left Cartbage." 

And at tbe name of Augustine tbe old man paused. 

'* Augustine will be tbere; true. And tbis our Mend 
must meet bim. And tbus at least I sbould bave bis 
adyice. If be tbinks it my duty to retum to Cartbage, 
I can but do so, after all. But tbe soldiers?" 

"Excellent sir," said Kapbael, "Synesius and tbe 
Pentapolitan landlords — wbo can bardly call tbeir 
lives tbeir own, tbanks to tbe Moors — will be glad 
enougb to feed and pay tbem, or any otber brave 
fellows witb arms in tbeir bands, at tbis moment And 
my 6riend Victorius, bere, will enjoy, I do not doubt, 
a little wild campaigning against marauding black- 
amoors." 

Tbe old man bowed silently. Tbe batüe was won. 

Tbe young tribune, wbo bad been watcbing bis 
fatber's face witb tbe most intense anxiety, caugbt at 
ibe gesture, andburryingforward, announced tbe cbange 
of plan to tbe soldiery. It was greeted witb a sbout of 
joy, and in anotber five minutes tbe sails were about, 
tbe rudders sbifted, and tbe sbip on ber way toward 
tbe westem point of Sicily, before a steady nortb-west 
breeze. 

"Ah!" cried Victoria, deligbted. "And now you 

ByptUia, lt. ^ 
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will See Augustine! Ton mnst promise me to talk 
to liim!" 

''THs, at least, I will promise, that whatsoever the 
great sopliist shall be pleased to saj shall meet with a 
patient hearing firom a brother sopliist Do not be 
angry at the tenn. Becollect that I am somewhat tired, 
like mj ancestor Solomon, of wisdom and wise men, 
having found it only too like madness and folly. And 
you cannot surelj expect me to believe in man, while 
I do not yet believe in God?" 

Victoria sighed. "I will not believe you. Why 
always pretend to be worse than you are?" 

^^Thiat kind sonls like you may be spared the pain 
of finding me worse than I seem .... There, let ns 
say no more; except that I heartily wish that you 
would hate meP' 

"Shall I try?" 

"That must be my work, I fear, not yours. How- 
ever, I shall give you good cause enough before long 
doubt it not." 

Victoria sighed again, and retbed into the tent to 
nurse the sick. 

"And now, sir,'* said the Prefect, tuming to Ea- 
phael and his son; "do not mistake me. I may have 
been weak, as wom-out and hopeless men are wont to 
be; but do not think of me as one who has yielded to 
adversity in fear for his own safety. As God hears me, 
I desire nothing better than to die; and I only tum out 
of my course on the understanding that if Augustine so 
advise, my children hold me free to retum to Carthage 
and meet my fate. All I pray for is, that my life may 
be spared until I can place my dear child in the safe 
shelter of a nunnery." 
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"A nunneiy?" 

^'Yes, indeed; I haye intended, ever smce her birth, 
to dedicate her to the service of God. And in such 
ümes as these, what hetter lot for a defenceless girl?** 

"Pardon me!'' said Baphael; "but I am too dull to 
eomprehend what benefit or pleasnre yonr Deity will 
deriye from the celibacy of jour daughter. . • . Except, 
indeed, on one sapposition, which, as I have some faint 
remnants of reverence and decencj reawakening in me 
jnst now, I must leave to be uttered only bj Üie pure 
Ups of sexless priests.'' 

"Ton forget, sir, that you are speaking to a 
Christian." 

"I assnre yon, no! I had certainlj been forgetting 
it tili the last two minutes, in your veiy pleasant and 
rational sodety. There is no danger henceforth of my 
making so süly a mistake." 

"Sir!" Said the Prefect, reddening at the nndis- 
goised contempt of EaphaePs manner. . . . • "When 
you know a litde more of St Paul's Episües, you will 
cease to insult the opinions and feelings of those who 
obey themi by sacrificing their most precious treasnres 
to God." 

"Oh, it is Panl of Tarsus, then, who gives you the 
adyice? I thank you for informing me of the fact; for 
it will saye me the trouble of any fdture study of his 
works. Allow me, therefore, to retnm by your hands 
ihis manuscript of his, wüh many thanks firom me to 
that daughter of yours, by whose perpetual imprison- 
ment you intend to giye pleasnre to your Deity. Hence- 
forth the less communication which passes between me 
and any member of your family, the better." And he 
tnmed away. 

3» 
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"But, my dear sir!" said the honest soldier, really 
chagrined, "you mast not! — we owe you too muchf 
and love yon too well to part thns for the caprice of a 
moment If any word of mine has ofltended you — 
forget it, and forgive me^ I beseech you!" and he 
caught both EaphaeVs hands in hls own. 

"My very dear sir," answered the Jew, quiedy; 
"let me ask the same forgiveness of you; and believe 
me, for the sake of past pleasant passages, I shall not 

forget my promise about the mor^age But — 

here we must part To teil you the truth, I half-an- 
hour ago was fear&Uy near becoming neither more nor 
less than a Christian. I had actually deluded myself 
into the fancy that the Deity of the Galileans might 
be, after, the God of our old Hebrew forefathers — ot 
Adam and Eye, of Abraham and David, and of the 
rest who believed that children and the fruit of the 
womb were an heritage and gift which cometh of the 
Lord — and that Paul was right — actually right — 
in his theory that the Church was the development and 

ftdfilment of our old national poliiy I must thank 

you for opening my eyes to a mistake which, had I not 
heen besotted for the moment, every monk and nun 
would have contradicted by the mere fact of their 
existence, and reserve my nascent faith for some Deity 
who takes no delight in seeing his creatures stultify 
the primaiy laws of their being. Farewell!'* 

And while the Prefect stood petrified with astonish- 
ment, he retired to the fiirther extremity of the deck, 
muttering to himself — 

"Did I not know all along that this gleam was too 
sndden and too bright to last? Did I not know that he, 
too, would prove himself, like all the rest — an ass? 
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.... Fool! to haye looked for common sense on such 
an eaiih as this! .... Back to chaos again, Haphael 
Aben-Ezra, and spin ropes of sand to the end of the 
farce! '' 

And mixing with the soldiers, he exchanged no 
word with the Prefect and his children, tili thej reached 
the port of Berenice; and then putting the necklace 
into Yictoria's hands, yanished among the crowds upon 
the qnaj, no one knew whither. 
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CHAPTEB HL 

The Prefect Tested. 

When we lost sight of Philammon, bis destiny had 
hnrled him once more among bis old Mends the Goths, 
in seaxcli of two important elements of human comfort, 
fireedom and a sister. The former he found at once, in 
a large hall where snndry Goths were lounging and 
toping, into the nearest comer of which he shrank, and 
stood, his late terror and rage forgotten altogether in 
the one new and absorbing thought — His sister might 
be in that house! .... and yielding to so sweet a 
dream, he began fancying to hunself which of all those 
gay maidens she might be who had become in one mo- 
ment more dear, more great to him, than all things eise 
in heaven or earth. That fair-haired, rounded Italian? 
That fierce, luscious, aquiline-faced Jewess? That de- 
licate, swart, sidelong-eyed Copt? No. She was Athenian, 
like himself. That tall, lazj Greek girl, then, from 
beneath whose sleepy lids flashed, once an hour, sudden 
lightnings, revealing depths of thought and feeling nn- 
cultivated, perhaps even nnsuspected, by their possessor? 
Her? — Or that, her seeming sister? Or the next? . . . 
Or — Was it Pelagia herseif, most beautiftd and most 
sinftd of them all? FeaxM thought! He blushed scarlet 
at the bare imagination: yet why, in his secret heart, 
was that the most pleasant hypoäiesis of them all? And 
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fuddenlj flashed across Um that Observation of one of 
the girls on board the boat, on bis likeness to Pelagia. 
Strange, tbat be bad never recollected it beforel It 
mnst be so! And yet on wbat a slender thread, woven 
of scattered bints and snrmises, did that "must^* depend! 
He would be sane; be wonld wait; be woold bave pa- 
tience. Patience, with a sister yet nnfonnd, perhaps 
perisbing? Impossiblel 

Snddenly Öie train of bis tbongbts were cbanged 
perforce: — 

^^Comel come and see! Tbere^s a figbt in tbe 
Btreets," caUed one of tbe damsels down the stairs, at 
tbe bigbest pitch of her voice. 

"I shanH go," yawned a buge fellow, wbo was lying 
on bis back on a sofa. 

"Ob come np, my bero," said one of ibe girls. 
''Sucb a cbarming riot, and the Prefect bimself in the 
middle of it! We bave not bad such a one in tbe street 
this montb." 

"Tbe princes won't let me knock any of tbese 
donkey-riders on the head, and seeing othei people do 
it only makes me envious. Give me the wine-jug — 
corse tbe girl! sbe's ran upstairs!^^ 

Tbe sbonting and trampling came nearer; and in 
anotber minnte Wulf came rapidly downstairs, througb 
tbe ball into ibe barem -conrt, and into the presence 
of ibe Amal. 

"Prince — bere is a chance for us. These rascally 
Greeks are mnrdering their Prefect nnder oor very 
Windows.** 

"Tbe lying cur! Serve bim rigbt for cheating us. 
He bas plenty of guards. Wby can^t the fool take 
eare of bimself?'' 
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**Thej have all nm away, and I saw some of them 
hiding among the mob. As I live, the man will be 
killed in five minutes more." 

"Why not?" 

'^Whj shonld be, wben we can save bim and win 
bis favoor for ever? Tbe men^s finge» are itcbing 
for a ügbt; ifs a bad plan not to give bounds blood 
now and tben, or tbej lose tbe knack of bunting." 

"Well, it wouldn't take five minutes." 

"And beroes sboold sbow tbat tbej can forgive 
wben an enemy is in distress." 

"Very trae! Like an Amal tool" And tbe Amal 
sprang up and sbouted to bis men to follow bim. 

"Good by, my pretty one. Wby, Wulf," cried 
be, as be burst out into tbe court, "bereis our monk 
againi By Odin, you're welcome, my bandsome boy! 
come along and figbt too, young fellow; wbat wero 
tbose arms given you for?" 

"He is my man," said Wulf, laying bis band on 
Pbilammon^s sboulder, "and blood be sball taste." 
And out tbe tbree burried, Pbilammon, in bis present 
reckless mood, ready for anytbing. 

"Bring your wbips. Never mind swords. Tbose 
rascals are not wortb it," sbouted tbe Amal, as be 
burried down tbe passage brandisbing bis beavy tbong, 
some ten feet in lengtb, tbrew tbe gate open, and tbe 
next moment recoiled from a dense crusb of people 
wbo surged in — and surged out again as rapidly, as 
tbe Ootb, witb tbe combined force of bis weigbt and 
arm, bewed bis way straigbt tbrougb tbem, felling a 
wretcb at every blow, and foUowed up by bis terrible 
eompanions. 

Tbey were but just in time. Tbe four wbite blood- 
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liorses were pliuiging and rolliug over each other, and 
Orestes reeling in bis chariot, with a stream of blood 
ronning down bis face, and the Lands of twenty wild 
monks dutching at him. ^'Monks again!" thought 
Philammon; and as he saw among them more than 
one hateM £eu^, which he recoUected in Cyrirs court- 
y^ard on that fatal night, a flush of fierce revenge ran 
thiough him. 

"Mercy!" shrieked the miserable Prefect — "I am 
a Christian I I swear that I am a Christian! the Bishop 
Atticus baptized me at Constantinople!" 

"Down with the butcherl down with the heathen 
tyrant, who refuses the adjuration on the Gospels 
rather than be reconciled to the patriarch! Tear him 
out of the chariot!*^ jelled the monks. 

"The craven hound!" said the Amal, stopping short, 
"I won't help him!" But in an instant Wulf rushed 
forward, and Struck right and left; the monks recoiled, 
and Philammon, buming to prevent so shameful a 
scandal to the faith to which he still clung convulsively, 
Sprung into the chariot and caught Orestes in bis arms. 

"You are safe, my lord; don't struggle," whispered 
he, while the monks flow on him. A stone or two 
strack him, but they only quickened bis determination, 
and in another moment the whistling of the whips 
round bis head, and the yell and backward rush of the 
monks, told him that he was safe. He carried bis 
bürden safely within the doorway of Pelagia's house, 
into the crowd of peeping and shrieking damsels, wbere 
twenty pair of the prettiest hands in Alexandria seized 
on him, and drew him into the court 

"Like a second Hylas, carried off by the nymphsl" 
Bimpered he, as he vanished into the barem, to reappear 
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in five minutes, bis head bound up with silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and with as much of bis usual impndence as 
he coold muster. 

"Tour Excellencj — heroes all — I am your 
devoted slave. .... I owe yon lifo itself ; and more, 
the valonr of yonr sncconr is only snrpassed by the 
delicionsness of yonr cnre. I wonld gladly undergo a 
second wound to enjoy a second time the Services of 
snch bands, and to see snch feet busying tbemselves 
on my bebalf." 

'^Ton wouldn^t have said that five minutes ago," 
qnoth the Amal, looking at bim very much as a bear 
might at a monkey. 

"Never mihd the bands and feet, old fellow, they 
are none of yours!" bluntly observed a voice from 
bebind, probably Smid's and a laugb ensued. 

"My saviours, my brothers!" said Orestes, politely 
ignoring the laugbter. "How can I repay you? Is 
there anything in whicb my office bere enables me — 
I will not say to reward, for that would be a term 
beneath your dignity as free barbarians — but to 
gratify you?" 

"Give US three days' pillage of the quarterl" 
shouted some one. 

'^Ab, true valour is apt to underrate obstacles; you 
forget your small numbers." 

"I say," quoth the Amal; "I say, take care, pre- 
feci — If you mean to teil me that we forty couldn*t 
cut aU the throats in Alexandria in three days, and 
yours into the bargain, and keep your soldiers at bay 
all the time — ^** 

"Half of them would join us!" cried some one. 
'^They are half our own flesb and blood, after all!" 
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"Pardon xne, my friends, I do not donbt it a mo< 
ment I know enough of Üie world never to liaye 
fonnd a sheep-dog jet who would not, on occasion, 
help to make awaj "with a little of'the mutton which 
he guarded. Eh, my yenerable sir?" tnming to Wulf, 
-with a knowing bow. 

Wulf chuckled grimly, and said something to the 
Amal in Gennan about being civil to guests. 

"You will pardon me, my heroic friends," said 
Orestes, "but, with your kind permission, I will 
observe that I am somewhat faint and disturbed by 
late occnrrences. To trespass on your hospitality 
further would be an impertinence. If, therefore, I 
might send a slave to find some of my apparitors — " 

"No, by all the gods!" roared the Amal; "you're 
my guest now — my lady's at least And no one 
ever went out of my house sober yet if I could help 
it. Set the Cooks to work, my menl The Prefect 
shall feast with us like an emperor, and we'U send 
him home to night as drunk as he can wish. Come 
along, your Ezcellency; we're rough fellows, we 
Goths; but by the Valkyrs, no one can say that we 
neglect our guests!^' 

'^It is a sweet compulsion," said Orestes, as he 
went in. 

"Stop, by the by ! Didn't one of you men catch a 
monk?" 

"Here he is, prince, with his elbows safe behind 
him.^' And a tall, haggard, half-naked monk was 
dragged forward. 

"Capital! bring him in. His Excellency shall 
judge him while dinner^s cooking, and Smid shall have 
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the hanging of him. He hurt nobody in the scnffle; 
he was thinking of his dinner." 

'^Some rascal bit a piece out of mj leg, and I tum- 
bled down," gnunbled Smid. 

"Well, pay out this fellow for it, then. Bring a 
chair, slaves! Here, your Highness, sit there and 

judge." 

"Two chairs!" said some one; "the Amal shan^t 
stand, before the emperor himself." 

"By all means, my dear friends. The Amal and 
I will act as the two Caesars, with divided empire. I 
presume we shall have little difference of opinion as 
to the hanging of this worthy." 

"Hanging's too quick for hint" 

"Just what I was about to remark — there are 
certain judicial formalities, considered generally to be 
conducive to the stability, if not necessaiy to the 
existence, of the Eoman empire — " 

"I say, don't talk so much," shouted a GotL "If 
you want to have the hanging of him yourself , do. 
We thought we would save you trouble." 

"Ah, my excellent firiend, would you rob me of the 
delicate pleasure of revenge? I intend to spend at 
least four hours to-morrow in killing this pious martyr. 
He will have a good time to think, between the be- 
ginning and the end of the rack.'* 

"Do you hear that, master monk?" siud Smid, 
chucking him under the chin, while the rest of the 
party seemed to think the whole business an excellent 
joke, and divided their ridicule openly enough between 
the prefect and his victim. 

"The man of blood has said it I am a martyr,^ 
answered the monk, in a dogged voice. 




one." 
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*'Toa will take a good deal of time in becoming 



^'Death may be long, but glory is everlasting." 

^^True. I forgot that, and will save jou Üie said 
glory, if I can help it, for a year or two. Wbo was 
it strack me with the stone?'' 

No answer. 

"Teil me, and the moment he is in my lictors^ 
hands I pardon you freely." 

The monk laughed. "Pardon? Pardon me eteiv 
nal bliss, and the things unspeakable, which God has 
prepared for those who love him? Tyrant and butcher! 
I strack thee, thoa second Dioclesian — I horled the 
stone — I, Ammonius. Would to heaven that it had 
smitten thee throagh, thou Sisera, like the nail of Jael 
the Kernte!" 

"Thanks, my friend. Heroes, yoa have a cellar 
for monks as well as for wine? I will troable you 
with this heroes psalm-singing to night, and send my 
apparitors for him in the moming. 

"If he begins howling when we are in bed, your 
men won^t find mach of him left in the moming," said 
the Amal. "But here come the slaves, announcing 
dinner." 

"Stay," said Orestes; "there is one more with 
whom I have an account to settle — that young philo- 
sopher there." 

"Oh, he is Coming in, too. He never was drunk 
in bis life, I^U Warrant, poor fellow, and it's high 
time for him to begin." And the Amal laid a good- 
natured bear^s paw on Philammon^s Shoulder, who 
hang back in perplexity, and cast a piteoas look 
towards Wulf. 
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Wulf answered it by a shake of the head, wbieh 
gave Pilammon courage to stammer out a courteous 
rei^al. The Amal swore an oath at liim which made 
the cloister ring again, and with a quiet Bhove of his 
heavy hand, sent him staggering half across the court: 
but Wulf interposed. 

'^The boj is mine, prince. He is no dmnkard^ 
and I will not let him become one. Would to heaven,^* 
added he, under his breath, '^that I could saj the same 
to some others. Send us out our supper here, when 
you are done. Half a sheep or so wiU do between us; 
and enough of the strengest to wash it down with. 
Smid knows my quantity." 

"Why in heaven's name are you not Coming in?** 

'^That mob will be trying to burst the gates again 
before two hours are out; and as some one must stand 
sentry, it may as well be a man who will not have 
his ears stopped up by wine and women^s kisses. The 
boy will stay with me." 

So the party went in, leaving Wulf and Philam- 
mon alone in the outer hall. 

There the two sat for some half-hour, casting 
stealthy glances at each other, and wondering, perhaps, 
each of them vainly enough, what was going on in the 
opposite brain. Philammon, though his he&rt was fall 
of his sister, could not help noticing the air of deep 
sadness which hung about the scarred and weatherbeaten 
features of the old warrior. The grimness which he 
had remarked on their first meeting seemed to be now 
changed into a settled melancholy. The fiirrows round 
his mouth and eyes had become deeper and sharper. 
Some perpetual indignation seemed smouldering in the 
knitted brow and protruding upper lip. He sat there 
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GÜent and motionless for some half-honr, Ms cliin restmg 
on bis hands, and they again npon the butt of bis axe, 
apparentlj in deep tbougbt, and listening witb a silent 
sneer at ihe clinking of glasses and disbes witbin. 

Pbilammon feit too mucb respect botb for bis 
age, and bis statelj sadness, to break tbe silence. 
At last some louder borst of meiriment tban nsual 
aronsed bim. 

"Wbat do you call tbat?" said be, speaking in 
Greek. 

"Folly and vanity." 

"And wbat does sbe tbere — tbe Alrona — tbe 
propbet-woman, call it?" 

"Wbom do you mean?" 

"Wby tbe Greek woman wbom we went to bear 
talk tbis moming?" 

"Folly and vanity." 

"Wby can^t sbe eure tbat Eoman bairdresser tbere 
of it, tben?" 

Pbilammon was silent — "Wby not, indeedl" 

"Do you tbink sbe could eure any one of it?" 

"Of wbat?" 

"Of getting dmnk, and wasting tbeir strengtb 
and tbeir fame, and tbeir bard-won treasures upon 
eating and drinking, and fine clotbes, and bad women." 

"Sbe is most pure berself, and sbe preacbes purity 
to all wbo bear ber." 

"Gurse preacbing. I bave preacbed for tbese four 
montbs." 

"Ferbaps sbe may bave some more winning argu- 
ments — perbaps — " 

"I know. Sucb a beautifdl bit of flesb and blood 
as sbe is migbt get a bearing, wben a grizzled old 
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head-splitter like me was called a dotard. Eh? Well. 
If s natnraL'' 

A long silence. 

'^She is a grand woman. I never saw such a one, 
and I have seen many. There was a prophetess once, 
lived in an Island in the Weser-stream — and when a 
man saw her, even before she spoke a word, one longed 
to crawl to her feet on all fours, and say, ^ There, 
tread on me; I am not fit for yon to wipe yonr feet 
npon.' And many a warrior did it . . . . Perhaps I 

may have done it myself, before now And this 

one is strangely like her. She would make a prince^s 
wife now." 

Philammon started. What new feeling was it, 
which made him so indignant at the notion? 

"Beauty? What's body without soul? What's 
beauty without wisdom? What's beauty without chas- 
tity? Beast! fooll wallowing in the mire which every 
hog has fouled!" 

'^Like a jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a 
fair woman who is without discretion." 

"Who Said that?" 

"Solomon, Üie king of Israel" 

*^I never heard of him. But he was a right Saga- 
man, whoever said it. And she is a pure maiden, that 
other one?" 

"Spotless as the" — blessed Virgin, Philammon 
was going to say — but checked himself. There were 
sad recollections about the words. 

Wulf sat silent for a few minutes, while Philam' 
mon^s thoughts reverted at once to the new purpose 
for which alone life seemed worth having. . . . To find 
his sisterl That one thought had in a few hours 
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changed and matared the boy into the man. Hitherto 
he had been only the leaf before the wind, the puppet 
of every new impression; but now circnmstance, which 
had been leading him along in snch soft fetters for 
many a month, was become his deadly foe; and all his 
energy and ennning, all his little knowledge of man 
and of Society, rose np sturdily and shrewdly to fight 
in this new cause. Wulf was now no longer a pheno- 
menon to be wondered at, but an Instrument to be 
used. The broken hints which he had just given of 
discontent with Pelagia^s presence inspired the boy 
with sudden hope, and cautiously he began to hint at 
the existence of persons who would be glad to remove 
her. Wulf caught at the notion, and replied to it 
with searching questions, tiU Philammon, finding piain 
speaking the better part of cunning, told him openly 
the whole events of the moming, and the mystery 
which Arsenius had half revealed; and then shuddered 
with mingled joy and horror as Wulf, after ruminating 
over the matter for a weary five minutes, made answer. 

"And what if Pelagia herseif were your sister?" 

Philammon was bursting forth in some passionate 
answer, when the old man stopped him, and went on 
slowly, looking him through and through — 

"Because, when a penniless young monk Claims 
kin with a woman who Is drinking out of the winecups 
of the Caesars, and filling a place for a share of which 
kings* daughters have been thankfiil — and will be 
again before long — why then, though an old man 
may be too good-natured to call it all a lie at first 
sight, he can^t help supposing that the young monk 
has an eye to his own personal profit, eh?" 

"My profit?" cried poor Philammon, starting up. 
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"Grood GodI what object on eardi can I have, bnt 
to rescae her from this infamy, to purity aud holi- 
ness?" 

He had tonched the wrong chord. 

"Infamy? you accursed Egyptian slave!" cried the 
Prince, stsLrtmg up in his tarn, red with passion, aud 
clutching at the whip which hung over his head. "In- 
famy? As if she, and you too, ought not to consider 
jrourselyes blest in her being allowed to wash the feet 
of an Amall" 

'^Oh, forgive me!" said Philammon, tenified at the 
fruits of his own clnmsiness. "But you forget — yon 
forget, she is not married to him!" 

"Married to him? A fireedwoman? No; thank 
Freya! he has not fallen as low as that, at least; and 
never shall, if I kill the witch with my own hands. 
A freedwoman!" 

Poor Philammon! And he had been told but that 
moming that he was a slave. He hid his face in his 
hands, and burst into an agony of tears. 

"Come, come," said the testy warrior, softened at 
once. "Woman's tears don't matter; but somehow I 
never could bear to make a man cry. When you are 
cool, and have leamt common courtesy, we'U talk 
more about all this. So! Hush; enough is enough. 
Here comes the supper, and I am as hungry as Loke." 

And he commenced devouring like his namesake, 
"the grey beast of the wood," and forcing, in his 
rough hospitable way, Philammon to deyour also, much 
against his will and stomach. 

"There, I feel happier now!" quoth Wulf, at last 
"There is nothing to be done in this accursed place 
but to eat. I get no fighting, no hunting. I hate 
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women as they bäte me. I don't know anything, in- 
deed, that I donH hate, except eating and singing. And 
now, what with those girls^ vile unmanlj harps aud 
flntes, no one cares to listen to a true rattUng war-song. 
There they are at it now, with their catterwauling, 
gquealing all together like a set of starlings on a foggj 
moming! We'll have a song, too, to drown the noise." 
And he bnrst out with a wild rieh melody, acting, in 
nncouth gestores and a snppressed tone of voice, the 
scene which the words described: — 

An elk looked oot of the pine forest: 
He snaffed ap east, he snalBred down west, 

Stealthy and still. 

His mane and hia horns were heavy with snow; 
I laid my arrow acroas my bow, 

Stealthy and still. 

And then, quickening bis voice, as bis whole face 
blazed up into fierce excitement — 

The bow it rattled, the arrow flew, 
Itsmotehls blad»-bones throngh and throagh , 

Harrah ! 

I sprang at his tbroat llke a wolf of the wood , 
And I wanned my hands in the smoking blood , 

Hnrrah I 

And, with a shout that echoed and rang from wall to 
wall, and pealed away above the roofs, he leapt to his 
feet with a gestnre and look of savage firenzy which 
made Philammon recoil. But the passion was gone 
in an instant, and Wulf sat down again, chuckling to 
himself — 

"There — that is something like a warrior's song. 
That makes the old blood spin along again I But this 

4* 
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debaucHng famace of a climate! — no man can keep 
Hs muscle, or bis courage, or bis money, or anything 
eise in it May the gods curse the day when fürst I 
saw itl" 

Philammon said nothing, but sat utterlj agbast at 
an outbreak so unlike Wulfs nsual caustic reserve and 
statelj self-restraint , and sbuddering at tbe thougbt 
tbat it migbt be an instance of that dsemoniac posses- 
sion to wbicb tbese barbarians were supposed by Cbris- 
tians and by Neo-Platonists to be peculiarly subject 
But the borror was not yet at its beigbt; for in another 
minute the doors of the women's court flew open, and, 
attracted by Wulfs shout, out poured the whole Bac- 
chanalian crew, with Orestes, crowned with flowers, 
and led by the Amal and Pelagia, reeling in the midst, 
wine-cup in band. 

"There is my philosopher, my preserver, my pa- 
tron Saint!" biceuped he. "Bring him to my arms, 
that I may encircle bis lovely neck with pearls of In- 
dia, and barbaric gold!" 

"For God's sake, let me escapel" whispered he to 
Widf , as the rout rushed upon him. Wulf opened the 
door in an instant, and he dashed through it. As he 
went, the old man held out bis band • — 

"Come and see me again, boy! Me only. The 
old warrior will not hurt you!" 

There was a kindly tone in the voiee, a kindly 
light in the eye, which made Philammon promise to 
obey. He glanced one look back through the gateway 
as he fled, and just saw a wild whirl of Goths and 
girls, spinning madly round the court in the world-old 
Teutonie waltz, while, high above their heads, in the 
up-lifted arms of the mighty Amal, was tossing the 
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beantiM figare of Pelagia, tearing the garland from 
lier fioating hair to pelt the dancers with its roses. 
And that miglit be his sister! He hid his face and 
fled, and the gate shut out the revellers from his eyes; 
and it is high time that it shonld shut them out from 
GUTS also. 

Some four hours more had past The revellers 
were sleeping off their wine, and the moon shining 
bright and cold across the court, when Wulf came out, 
carrying a heavy jar of wine, foUowed by Smid, a 
goblet in each band. 

**Here, comrade, out into the middle, to catch a 
breath of night-air. Are all the fools asleep?^* 

"Every mother^s son of them. Ah! this is refresh- 
ing after that room. What a pity it is that all men 
are not bom with heads like oursP' 

"Very sad, indeed," said Wulf, filling his goblet 

"What a quantity of pleasure they lose in this 
life! There they are, snoring like hogs. Now, you 
and I are good to finish this jar, at least^' 

^'And another after it, if our talk is not over by 
that time.'^ 

"Why, are you going to hold a Council of war?" 

"That is as you take it Now, look here, Smid. 
Wbomsoever I cannot trust, I suppose I may trust you, 
eh?" 

"Well!" quoth Smid, surlily, putting down his 
goblet, "that is a stränge question to ask of a man 
who has marched, and hungered, and plundered, and 
conquered, and been well beaten by your side for five- 
and-twenty years, through all lands between the Weser 
aud Alexandria I" 

"I am growing old, I suppose, and so I suspect 
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ererj one. Bnt hearken to me, fbr between wiiie tnd 
iU'temper out it mnst eome. Ton bsw dbat Jkkima 
woman?*' 

"Of coume." 

"Well?** 

^'Wbj, did not j<m Üiink she wonld make m wife 
Ibr tmy man?*^ 

"And why not for our Amal?^' 

"Tha.t*0 hjb concexn as well as liers, and hea as 
well a« ours.^ 

^8he? Onght she not to think herseif onlj too 
mach hononred bj manying a son of Odin? la ahe 
going to be more dainty than Placidia?''^ 

'^What was good enongh for an emperor^s danghter 
mnst be good enough for her.'^ 

"Good enough? And Adolf only a Balt, while 
Amalric ia a full-blooded Amal — Odin's son bj both 
8ide8?" 

"I don^t know whether she wonld nnderstand that*' 

"Then we would make her. Why not cany her 
off, and marry her to the Amal wheüier she chose or 
not? She would be well content enough with him in 
a week, I will Warrant** 

"But there is Pelagia in the way." 

"Put her out of ihe way, then." 

"Impossible." 

"It was this moming; a week hence it may not be. 
I hoard a promise made to-night which will do it, if 
there be the spirit of a Goth left in the poor besotted 
lad whom we know of." 
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'^Oh, be is all right at heart; DOver fear liim. But 
wbat was the promise?" 

"I will not teil tili it is claimed. I will not be 
die man to sbame my own nation and tbe blood of tbe 
gods. But if that drunken Prefect recoUects it — 
wby let bim recollect it And wbat is more, tbe monk- 
boy wbo was bere to-nigbt — " 

"Ab, wbat a well-grown lad tbat is wasted!" 

"More tban suspects — and if bis story is true. I 
more tban snspeet too — tbat Pelagia is lus sister.^' 

"His sister! But wbat of tbat?" 

"He wants, of course, to carry ber off, and make a 
nun of ber." 

"You would not let bim do sucb a tbing to tbe 
poor cbild?" 

"If folks get in my way, Smid, tbey must go down. 
So mueb tbe worse for tbem: but old Wulf was never 
tumed back yet by man or beast, and be will not be 
now." 

"After all, it will serve tbe bussy rigbt But 
Amabic?" 

" Out of sigbt, out of mind." 

"But tbey say tbe Prefect means to marry tbe 

girl." 

"He? Tbat scented ape? Sbe would not be sucb 

a wretcb." 

"But be does intend; and sbe intends too. ' It is 
tbe talk of tbe wbole town. We sbould bave to put 
bim out of tbe way first" 

"Wby not? Easy enougb, and a good riddance 
for Alexandria. Yet if we made away witb bim, we 
sbould be forced to take tbe dty too; and I doubt 
wbetber we bave bands enougb for tbat" 
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'^The guards might join us. I will go down to the 
barracks and try äiem, if you choose, to-morrow. 
I am boon-companion witih a good many of them 
alreadj. But, after all, Prince Wulf — of coorse you 
are always right; we all know that — but what^s the 
use of marrying this Hypatia to the Amal?" 

"Use?" Said Wulf, smiting down his goblet on the 
pavement. "Use? you purblind old hamster-rat, who 
think of nothing but filfing your own cheek-pouches! 
— To give him a wife worthy of a hero, as he is, in 
spite of all — a wife who will make him sober instead 
of drunk, wise instead of a fool, daring instead of a 
sluggard — a wife who can command the rieh people 
for US, and give us a hold here, which if onee we get, 
let US see who will break it! Why, with those two 
ruling in Alexandria we might be masters of AMca 
in three months. We'd send to Spain for the Wendeis, 
to move on Carthage; we'd send up the Adriatie for 
the Longbeards, to land in Pentapolis; we'd sweep the 
whole coast without losing a man, now it is drained of 
troops by that fool Heraclian^s Eoman expedition; 
make the Wendeis and Longbeards shake hands here 
in Alexandria; draw lots for their shares of the coast; 
and then!" — 

"And then what?" 

"Why, when we had settled Africa, I would call 
out a crew of picked heroes, and sail away south for 
Asgard — I'd try that ßed Sea this time — and see 
Odin face to face, or die searching for him." 

"OhI" groaned Smid. "And I suppose you would 
expeci me to come too, instead of letting me stop 
halfway, and settle there among the dragons and 
elephants. Well, well, wise men are like moorlands 
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— ride as far as you will on the sound ground, you 
are stire to come upon a soft place at last How- 
ever, I will go down to the guards to-morrow, if my 
head donH ache." 

"And I will see tihe boy about Pelagia. Drink to 
oup plot!" 

And the two old iron-heads drank on, tili the stars 
paled out, and ihe eastward shadows of the cloister 
vanished in the blaze of dawn. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Jewa Against Christians. 

The little porter, after having carried Arsenius's 
message to Miriam, had run back in search of Philam- 
mon and bis foster-father; and not finding them, had 
spent the evening in such frantic rushings to and fro, 
as produced great doubts of bis sanity among the 
people of the quarter. At last hunger sent bim bome 
to supper; at which meal he tried to find vent for bis 
excited feelings in bis favourite employment of beating 
bis wife. Whereon Miriam's two Syrian slave-girls, 
attracted by her screams, came to the rescue, threw a 
pail of water over bim, and tumed bim out of doors. 
He, nothing discomfited, likened himself smilingly to 
Socrates conquered by Xantippe*, and, pbilosopbically 
yielding to circumstances, hopped about like a tarne 
magpie for a couple of hours at the entrance of the 
alley, pouring forth a stream of light raillery on the 
passere by, which several times endangered bis personal 
safety; tili at last Philammon, burrying breathlessly 
home, rushed into bis arms. 

"Hush! Hitber with me! Your star still prospers. 
She calls for you." 

"Who?" 

"Muiam berself. Be secret as the grave. You 
8he will see and speak with. The message of Arse- 
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nius she rejected in langaage which it is uimecessary 
for Philosophie lips to repeat. Come; but give her 
good words — as are fit to an enchantress who can 
stay the stars in their courses, and command the spirits 
of the third heaven." 

Philammon hurried home with Eudsemon. LitÜe 
cared he now for Hypatia's waming against Miriam. 
Was he not in search of a sister? 
So, you wretch, you are back again!" cried one 
of the girls, as they knocked at the outer door of 
Miriam^s apartments. "What do you mean by bringing 
young men here at this time of night?'* 

"Better go down, and beg pardon of that poor 
wife of yours. She has been weeping and praying for 
you to her crucifix all the evening, you ungrateful little 
ape!" 

"Fexnale superstitions — but I forgive her 

Peace, barbarian women! I bring this youthful 
philosopher hither by your mistress's own appoint- 
ment" 

"He must wait, then, in the ante-room. There is a 
gentleman with my mistress at present." 

So Philammon waited in a dark, dingy ante-room, 
luxuriously ftimished with faded tapestry, and divans 
which lined the walls; and fretted and fidgeted, while 
the two girls watched him over their embroidery out 
of the comers of their eyes, and agreed that he was 
a very stupid person for showing no inclination to re- 
tum Üieir languishing glances. 

In the mean while, Miriam, within, was listening, 
with a smile of grim delight, to a swarthy and weather- 
beaten young Jew. 

"I knew, mother in Israel, that all depended on 
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my pace; and night and day I rode from Ostia toward 
Tarentum: but the messenger of the uncircumcised 
was better mounted than I; I therefore bribed a certain 
slave to lame bis borse, and passed bim bj a wbole 
stage on tbe second day. Nevertbeless, by nigbt tbe 
Pbilistine bad caugbt me up again, tbe evil angels 
belping bim; and my soul was mad witbin me/* 

"jAjid wbat tben, Jonadab Bar-Zebudab?" 

"I betbougbt me of Ebud, and of Joab also, wben 
be was pursued by Asabel, and considered mucb of tbe 
lawMness of tbe deed, not being a man of blood. 
Nevertbeless, we were togetber in tbe darkness, and I 
smote bim." 

Miriam clapped her bands. 

^'Tben putting on bis clotbes, and taking bis letters 
and credentials, as was but reasonable, I passed myself 
off for tbe messenger of tbe emperor, and so rode tbe 
rest of tbat jonmey at tbe expense of tbe beatben; and 
I bereby retum you tbe balance saved." 

"Never mind tbe balance. Keep it, tbou wortby 
son of Jacob. Wbat next?" 

"Wben I came to Tarentum, I sailed in tbe galley 
wbicb I bad cbartered from certain sea-robbers. 
Valiant men tbey were, nevertbeless, and kept true 
faitb witb me. For wben we bad come balfway, 
rowing witb all our migbt, bebold anotber galley 
Coming in our wake and about to pass us by, wbidi 
I knew for an Alexandrian, as did tbe captain also, 
wbo assured me tbat sbe bad come from bence to 
Bnmdusium witb letters from Orestes." 

"Well?" 

"It seemed to me botb base to be passed, and 
more base to waste all tbe expense wberewitb you and 
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oor eiders had charged themselves; so I took cotmsel 
with the mau of blood, offering him over and above 
OUT bargain, two hundred gold pieces of my own, 
which please to pay to my accouut with Eabbi 
Ezekiel, who lives by the Watergate in Pelusium. 
Then the pirates, taking couusel, agreed to ruu down 
the enemy; for our galley was a sharp-beaked Li- 
bumiau, while theirs was ouly a light messenger 
trireme." 

"And you did it?" 

"Else had I not been here. They were delivered 
into our hands, so that we Struck them füll in mid- 
length, and they sank like Pharaoh and his host.'^ 

"So perish all the enemies of the nation!" cried 
Miriam. "And now it is impossible, you say, for fresh 
news to arrive for these ten days?" 

"Impossible, the captain assured me, owing to the 
rising of the wind, and the signs of southerly storm." 

"Here, take this letter for the Chief Eabbi, and 
the blessing of a mother in Israel. Thou hast played 
the man for thy people*, and thou shalt go to the 
grave ftill of years and honours, with men-servants 
and maid-servants, gold and silver, children and chil- 
dren's children, with thy foot on the necks of heathens, 
and the blessing of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to eat 
of the goose which is fattening in the desert, and the 
Leviathan which lieth in the great sea, to be meat for 
all true Israelites at the last day.^' 

And the Jew tumed and went out, perhaps, in his 
simple fanaticism, the happiest man in Egypt at that 
moment 

He passed out through the antechamber, leering 
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at ihe slave-girls, and scowling at Philammon; and 
the youth was asbered into the presence of MirianL 

She sat, coiled up like a sna^e, on a divan, writing 
busilj in a tablet upon her knees, wbile on the 
cushions beside her glittered splendid jewels, which 
she had been fingering over as a child might its tojs. 
She did not look up for a few minutes; and Philam- 
mon could not help, in spite of bis impatience, looking 
round the little room, and contrasting its dirty spien- 
dour, and heavy odour of wine, and food, and per- 
fumes, with the sunny grace and cleanliness of Greek 
bouses. Against the walls stood presses and chests 
fretted with fantastic Oriental carving; illuminated 
rolls of parchment lay in heaps in a comer; a lamp 
of Strange form hung from tbe ceiling, and shed a 
dim and lurid light upon an object which chiUed the 
youtb's blood for a moment — a bracket against the 
wall, on which, in a plate of gold, engraven with 
mystic signs, stood the mummy of an infanfs head; 
one of those teraphim, from which, as Philammon 
knew, the sorcerers of the East professed to evoke 
oracular responses. 

At last, she looked up, and spoke in a shrill, 
harsh voice. 

"WeU, my fair boy, and what do you want with 
the poor old proscribed Jewess? Have you coveted 
yet any of the pretty ihings which she has had the 
wit to make her slave-demons save from the Christian 
robbers?" 

Philammon^s tale was soon told. The old woman 
listened, watching him intently with her buming eye; 
and then answered slowly — 

"Well, and what if you are a slave?" 
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"Am I one, then? Am I?" 

" Of cotirse you are. Arsenius spoke tnith. I saw 
him buy you at Kaveima, just fifteen years ago. 
I bought your sister at the same time. She is two- 
and-twenty now. You were four years younger than 
her, I should say." 

"Oh heavens! and you know my sister stUl! Is 
she Pelagia?" 

"You were a pretty boy," went on the hag, appa- 
renüy not hearing him. "If I had thought you were 
going to grow up as beautiful and as clever as you 
are, I would have bought you myself. The Goths 
were just marching, and Arsenius gave only eighteen 
gold pieces for you — or twenty — I am growing old, 
and forget everything, I think. But there would have 
been the expense of your education, and your sister 
cost me in Training — oh what sums! Not that she 
was not worth the money — no, no, the darling!" 

"And you know where she is? Oh teil me — in 
the name of mercy, teil me!'' 

"Why, then?" 

"Why, then? Have you not the heart of a human 
being in you? Is she not my sister?" 

"Well? You have done very well for fifteen years 
without your sister — why can you not do as well 
now? You don't recollect her — you don't love her." 

"Not love her? I would die for her — die for you 
if you will but help me to see her!" 

"You would, would you? And if I brought you to 
her, what then? What if she were Pelagia herseif, 
Vfhat then? She is happy enough now, and rieh 
enough. Could you make her happier or licher?" 
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"Can you ask? I must — I will — reclaim her 
from the infamy in which I am sure she lives." 

"Ah ha! sir monk? I expected as muck I know, 
none knows better, what those fine words mean. The 
bumt child dreads the fire: but the biimt old woman 
qnenches it, you will find. Now listen. I do not say 
that you shall not see her — I do not say that Pelagia 
herseif is not the woman whom you seek — but — 
you are in my power. Don't frown and pout. I can 
deliver you as a slave to Arsenius when I choose. One 
Word from me to Orestes, and you are in fetters as a 
fugitive." 

"I will escape!" cried he, fiercely. 

"Escape me?" — She laughed, pointing to the 
teraph — "Me, who, if you fled beyond Kaf, or dived 
to the depths of the ocean, could make these dead Ups 
confess where you were, and command demons to bear 
you back to me upon their wings! Escape me! Better 
to obey me, and see your sister." 

Philammon shuddered, and submitted. The spell 
of the woman's eye, the terror of her words, which he 
half believed, and the agony of longing, conquered 
him, and he gasped out — 

"I will obey you — only — only — " 

"Only you are not quite a man yet, but half a 
monk still, eh? I must know that before I help you, 
my pretty boy. Are you a monk still, or a man?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Ah, ha, ha!" laughed she, shrilly. "And these 
Christian dogs don't know what a man means? Are 
you a monk, then? leaving the man alone, as above 
your imderstanding." 

"I? — I am a student of philosophy." 
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"But no man?" 

"I am a man, I suppose." 

"I don't; if 70U had been, you would have been 
making love like a man to tbat beathen woman many 
a month ago." 

"I — to ber?" 

"Yes, I — to ber!" said Miriam, coarsely imitating 
bis tone of sbocked bumility. "I, tbe poor penniless 
boy-scbolar, to ber, tbe great, rieh, wise, worsbipped 
sbe-pbilosopber, wbo bolds tbe sacred keys of ^ tbe 
inner sbrine of tbe east wind — and just because I am 
a man, and tbe bandsomest man in Alexandria, and 
sbe a woman, and tbe vainest woman in Alexandria, 
and tberefore I am strenger tban sbe, and can twist 
ber round my finger, and bring ber to ber knees at 
my feet wben I like, as soon as I open my eyes, and 
discover tbat I am a man. Eb, boy? Did sbe ever 
teach you tbat among ber matbematics and metapby- 
sics, and gods and goddesses?" 

Pbilammon stood blusbing scarlet Tbe sweet 
poison bad entered, and every vein glowed witb it for 
tbe first time in bis life. Miriam saw ber advantage. 

"Tbere, tbere — don't be frigbtened at your new 
lesson. Aflier all, I liked you firom tbe first moment 
I saw you, and asked tbe terapb about you, and I 
got an answer — sueb an answer! — You sball know 
it some day. At all events, it set tbe poor old soft- 
bearted Jewess on tbrowing away ber money. Did 
you ever guess from wbom your montbly gold-piece 
came?" 

Pbilammon started, and Miriam burst into loud, 
duill laugbter. 

"From Hypatia, TU Warrant I From tbe fair 
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Greek woman, of course — vain child tJiat you axe — 
never tliinking of the poor old Jewess." 

"And did 70U? did 70U?" gasped Philammon. 
^'Have I to thank you, tiien, for that stränge gene- 
rosity?" 

"Not to thank me, but to obey me; for mind, I 
can prove your debt to me, every obol, and claim it 
if I choose. But don't fear; I won't be hard on you, 
just because you are in my power. I hate every one 
who is not so. As soon as I have a bold on them, I 
begin to love tbem. Old folks, like cbildren, are fond 
of their own playthings." 

"And I am yours, then?" said Philammon, fiercely. 

"You are indeed, my beautiftil boy," answered she, 
looking up with so insinuating a smile that he could 
not be angry. "After all, I know how to toss my 
balls gently — and for these forty years I have only 
lived to make young folks happy; so you need not be 
afraid of the poor soft-hearted old woman. Now — 
you saved Orestes' lifo yesterday." 

"How did you find out that?" 

"I? I know everything. I know what the 
swallows say when they pass each other on the wing, 
and what tbe fishes think of in the summer sea. — 
You, too, will be able to guess some day, without the 
teraph's help. But in the mean time you must enter 
Orestes' Service. Why? — What are you hesitating 
about? Do you not know that you are high in his 
favour? He will make you secretary — raise you to 
be chamberlain some day, if you lüiow how to make 
good use of your fortune." 

Philammon stood in astonishedsilence; and at last — 

"Servant to that man? What care I for him or his 
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honours? Wbj do you tantalize me thus? I have no 
wish on earth bat to see my sisterl" 

"You will be far more likely to see her if you be- 
long to the court of a great officer — perhaps more 
thaa an officer — than if you remain a penniless monk« 
Not that I believe you. Your only wish on earth, eh? 
Do you not care, then, ever to see the fair Hypatia 
again?" 

**I? Why should I not see her? Am I not her 
pupü?" 

"8he will not have pupils much longer, my child. 
If you wish to hear her wisdom — and much good may 
it do you — you must go for it henceforth somewhat 
nearer to Orestes' palace than the lecture-room is. Ah! 
you Start Have I found you an argument now? No — 
ask no questions. I explain nothing to monks. Bui 
take these letters; to-morrow moming at the third hour 
go to Orestes' palace, and ask for his secretary, Ethan 
the Chaldee. Say boldly that you bring important news 
of State; and then foUow your star: it is a fairer one 
than you fancy. Go! obey me, or you see no sister." 

Philammon feit himself trapped; but, after all, what 
might not this stränge woman do for him? It seemed, 
if not his only path, still his nearest path to Pelagia; 
and IQ the mean while he was in the hag's power, and 
he must submit to his fate; so he took the letters, and 
went out. 

"And so you think that you are going to have her?" 
chuckled Miriam to herseif, when Philammon went out 
"To make a penitent of Iier, eh? — a nun, or a she* 
hermit; to set her to appease your God by crawling on 
all-fours among the mummies for twenty years, with a 
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chain round her neck and a clog at her ankle, fancying 
herself all the while the bride of the Nazarene? And 
you think that old Miriam is going to give her np to 
yon for that? No, no, sir monkl Better ehe were 
dead! .... Follow jour dainty bait! — foUow it, aa 
the donkey does the grass which his driver offers him, 

always an inch from his nose You in mj power!* 

— and Orestes in my power! .... I must negotiate 

that new loan to-morrow, I suppose I shall never 

be paid. The dog will min me, after all! How mach 
is it, now? Let me see.^' .... And she began fmnbling 
in her escritoire, over bonds and notes of hand, "I 
shall never be paid: but power! — to have power! To 
See those heathen slaves and Christian hounds plotting 
and vapouring, and fancying themselves the masters of 
the World, and never dreaming that we are pnlling the 
strings, and that they are our puppets! — we, the 
children of the promises — we, The Nation — we, the 
seed of Abraham! Poor fools! I could almost pity 
them, as I think of their faces when Messiah comes, 
and they find out who were the true lords of the world, 
after all! ... . He must be Emperor of the Soutb, 
though, that Orestes; he must, though I have to lend 
him RaphaeFs jewels to make him so. For he must 
marry Üie Greek woman. He shall. She hates him, 

of course So much the deeper revenge for me. 

And she loves that monk. I saw it in her eyes there 
in the garden. So much the better for me, too. He 
will dangle willingly enough at Orestes' heels for the 
sake of being near her — poor fool! We will make 
him secretary, or chamberlaui. He has wit enough for 
it, they say, or for anything. So Orestes and he shall 
be the two jaws of my pincers, to Bqaeeze what I want 
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out of that Greek Jezebel And tben — then for 

the black agate!'^ 

Was the end of her speech a bathos? Perhaps not; 
for as she spoke the last word, she drew from her 
bosom, where it hung round her neck bj a chain, a 
broken talisman, exactly similar to the one which she 
coveted so fiercely, and looked at it long and lovingly 
— kissed it — wept over it — spoke to it — fondled 
it in her arms as a mother would a child — murmured 
oyer it snatches of lullabies; and her grim, withered 
featores grew softer, purer, grander; and rose ennobled, 
for a moment, to their long-lost might-have-been, to that 
personal idea which every soul brings with it into the 
World, which shines, dim and potential, in the face of 
every sleeping habe, before it has been scarred, and 
distorted, and encrusted in the long tragedy of life. 
Sorceress she was, pander and slave-dealer, steeped to 
the lips in falsehood, ferocity, and avarice; yet that 
paltry stone brought home to her some thought, true, 
Spiritual, impalpable, unmarketable, before which all 
her treasures and all her ambition were as worthless in 
her own eyes as they were in the eyes of the angels of 
God. 

But little did Miriam think that at the same moment 
a brawny, clownish monk was Standing in Cyrirs pri- 
vate Chamber, and, indulged with the special honour of 
a cup of good wine in the patriarch's very presence, 
was telling to him and Arsenius the following history: — 
"So I, finding that the Jews had chartered this 
pirate ship, went to the master thereof, and finding fa- 
vour in Ins eyes, hired myself to row therein, being 
sure, from what I had ovorheard from the Jews, that 
she was destined to bring the news to Alexandria as 
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qtdckly as possible. Therefore, fulfilling the work 
which bis Holiness had intrusted to my incapacity, I 
embarked, and rowed continually among the rest; and 
being unskilled in such laboiir, receiyed many curses 
and stripes in the cause of the chnrch — the which I 
trust are laid to my acooont herea^r. Moreover, Satan 
entered into me, desiring to slay me, and almost tore 
me asunder, so that I vomited much, and loathed all 
manner of meat Nevertheless, I rowed on valiantly, 
being such as I am, vomiting continually, tili the 
heathens were moved with wonder, and forbore to beat 
me, giving me streng liquors in pity; wherefore T rowed 
all the more valiantly day and night, trusting that by 
my unworthiness the cause of the Catholic Church might 
be in some slight wise assisted." 

"And so it is," quoth Cyiil. "Wliy do you not 
sit down, man?" 

"Pardon me," quoth the monk, with a piteous ges- 
ture; "of sitting, as of all camal pleasure, cometh satiety 
at the last" 

"And now," said Cyril, "what reward am I to give 
you for your good Service?" 

"It is reward enough to know that I have done 
good Service. Nevertheless, if the holy patriarch be so 
inclined without reason, there is an ancient Christian, 
my mother according to the flesh — " 

"Come to me to-morrow, and she shall be well seen 
to. And mind — look td it, if I make you not a 
deacon of the city, when I promote Peter." 

The monk kissed his superior's band, and withdrew. 
Cyril tumed to Arsenius, betrayed for once into geni- 
ality by his delight, and smiting his thigh — 

"We have beaten the heathen for once, eh?" And 
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then, in the usual artificial tone of an ecclesiastic — 
"And what wonld my father recommend in furtherance 
of the advantage so merciftilly thrown into onr band?" 

Arsenins was silent 

"I," went on Cyril, "should be inclined to an- 
nonnce the news this very night, in my sennon." 

Arsenins shook his head. 

"Why not? why not?" asked Cyril, impatiently. 

"Better to keep it secret tili others teil it. Eeserved 
knowledge is always reserved strength; and if the man, 
as I hope he does not, intends evil to the church, let 
him commit himself before you use your knowledge 
against him. True, you may have a scruple of con- 
sdence as to the lawMness of allowing a sin which you 
might prevent To me it seems that Üie sin lies in the 
deed, and that sometimes — I only say sometimes — 
it may be a means of saving the sinner to allow his 
root of iniquity to bear fruit, and fill him with his own 
devices." 

"Dangerons doctrine, my father." 

"Like all sound doctrine — a savour of life or of 
death, according as it is received. I have not said it 
to the mnltitude, but to a disceming brother. And 
even politically speaking — let him commit himself, if 
he be really plotting rebellion, and then speak, and 
smite his Babel tower." 

"You think, then, that he does not know of Hera- 
clian^s defeat abeady?" 

"If he does, he will keep it secret from the people-, 
and our chances of tuming them suddenly will be nearly 
the same." 

"Good. After all, the existence of the Catholic 
Chnrch in Alexandria depends on this struggle, and it 
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18 well to be waiy. Be it so. It is well for me that 1 
have you for an adviser." 

And thus Cyril, usuaUy the most impatient and in- 
tractable of plotters, gave in, as wise men should, to 
a wiser man than bimself , and made up his mind to 
keep the secret, and to command the monk to keep it 
also. 

Philammon, after a sleepless night, and a welcome 
Visit to the public baths, which the Roman tyranny, 
wiser in its generation than modern liberty, provided so 
liberally for its victims, set forth to the prefect's palace, 
and gave his message; but Orestes, who had been of 
iate astonishing the Alexandrian public by an unwonted 
display of alacrity, was already in the adjoining Basi- 
lica. Thither the youth was conducted by an apparitor, 
and led uj) the centre of the enormous hall, gorgeous 
with frescoes and coloured marbles, and surrounded by 
aisles and galleries, in which the inferior magistrates 
were hearing causes, and doing such justice as the com- 
plicated technicalities of Eoman law chose to mete out. 
Through a crowd of anxious loungers the youth passed 
to the apse of the upper end, in which the prefect's 
throne stood ^pty, and then tumed into a side Chamber, 
where he found himself alone with the secretary, a 
portly Chaldee eunuch, with a sleek pale face, small 
pig^s eyes, and an enormous turban. The man of pen 
and paper took the letter, opened it with solemn deli- 
beration, and then, springing to his feet, darted out of 
the room in most undignified haste, leaving Philammon 
to wait and wonder. In half an hour he returned, his 
little eyes grown big with some great idea. 

^^Youtli! your star is in the ascendant; you are the 
fortunate bearer of fortunate newsl His Excellency 
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himself commands your presence.^^ And the two went 
out. 

In another Chamber, the door of which was guarded 
by armed men, Orestes was Walking np and down in 
high excitement, looking somewhat the worse for the 
events of the past night, and making occasional appeals 
to a gold goblet which stood on the table. 

"Ha! No other than my preserver himself! Boy, I 
will make your fortnne. Miriam says that you wish to 
enter my service." 

Philammon, not knowing what to say, thought the 
best answer would be to bow as low as he could. 

"Ah, ha! GraceM, but not quite according to 
etiquette. You will soon teach him, eh, Secretary? 
Now to business. Hand me the notes to sign and seal. 
To the prefect of the Stationaries" — 

"Here, your Excellency." 

"To the Prefect of the Com-market — How many 
wheat-ships have you ordered to be unladen?" 

"Two, your Excellency." 

"Well, that will be largess enough for the time 
being. To the Defender of the Plebs — The devil 
break his neck!" 

"He may be trusted, most noble; he is bitterly 
jealous of CyriVs influence. And, moreover, he owes 
my insignificance much money." 

"GoodI Now the notes to the Gaol-masters, about 
the gladiators." 

"Here, your Excellency." 

"To Hypatia. No. I will honour my bride elect 
with my own illustrious presence. As I live, here is a 
moming^s work for a man with a racking headache!" 
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"Yotir Excellency has the strengdi of seven. May 
you live for everl" 

And really, Orestes' power of getting through busi- 
ness, when he chose, was surprising enough. A cold 
head and a colder heart make many things easy. 

But PMlammon's whole soul was fixed on those 
words. "His bride electi" . . . Was it that Miriam's 
hints of the day before had raised some selfish yision, 
or was it pity and horror at such a fate for her — for 
his idol? — But he passed five minutes in a dream, 
from which he was awakened by the sound of another 
and still dearer name. 

"And now, for Pelagia. We can but try." 

"Your Excellency might offend the Goth." 

"Curse the Gothl He shall have his choice of all 
the beauties in Alexandria, and be Count of Pentapolis 
if he likes. But a spectacle I must have ; and no one 
but Pelagia can dance Venus Anadyomene." 

Philammon's blood rushed to Ins heart, and then 
back again to his brow, as he reeled with horror and 
shame. 

"The people will be mad with joy to see her on 
the stage once more. LitÜe they thought, the brutes, 
how I was plotting for their amusement, even when as 
drunk as Silenus." 

"Your nobility only lives for the good of your 
slaves." 

"Here, boy! So fair a lady requires a fair mes- 
senger. You shall enter on my Service at once, and 
carry this letter to Pelagia. Why? — why do you not 
come and take it?'' 

"To Pelagia?" gasped the boy. "In the theatre? 
Publicly? Venus Anadyomene?" 
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"Yes, fbol! Were you, too, drunk last night after 
all?" 

"She is mj sisterl" 

"Well, and what of that? Not that I believe yon, 
you yillainl So!" said Orestes, who comprehended 
the matter in an instant ^^Apparitors!" 

The door opened, and the guard appeared. 

"Here is a good boy who is inclined to make a fool 
of himself. Keep him out of harm^s way for a few 
days. But don^t hurt him; for, after all, he sayed my 
life yesterday, when you scoundrels ran away." 

And, without fiirther ado, the hapless youth was 
coUared, and led down a vaulted passage into the 
guard-room, amid the jeers of the guard, who seemed 
only to owe him a grudge for his yesterday's prowess, 
and showed great alacrity in ütting him with a heavy 
set of irons; which done, he was thrust head foremost 
into a cell of the prison, locked in, and left to his 
meditations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Shc Stoops to Conqaer. 

"BüT, fairest Hypatia, conceive yourself Struck in 
the face by a great stone, several hundred howling 
wretches leaping up at you like wild beasts — two 
minutes more, and you are tom limb from limb. What 
would even you do in such a case?" 

"Let them tear me limb from limb, and die as I 
have lived." 

"Ah, but — When it came to fact, and death was 
staring you in the face?" 

"And why should man fear death?" 

"Ahem! No, not death, of course; but the act o£ 
dying. That may be, surely, under such circumstances, 
to say the least, disagreeable. If our ideal, Julian the 
Great, foimd a little dissimulation necessary, and was 
even a better Christian than I have ever pretended to 
be, tili he found himself able to throw off the mask, 
why should not I? Consider me as a lower being 
than yourself — one of the herd, if you will; but a 
penitent member thereof, who comes to make the fallest 
possible reparation, by doing any desperate deed on 
which you may choose to put him, and prove myself 
as able and willing, if once I have the power, as Julian 
liimself." 

Such was the conversation which passed between 
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Hypatia and Orestes Half an hour after Philammon had 
taken possession of iiis new abode. 

Hypatia looked at the Prefect witb calm penetra- 
tion, not nnmixed with scom and fear. 

"And praj what has produced this sudden change 
in your Excellency's eamestness? For four months 
yonr promises have been lying fallow." She did not 
confess how glad she would have been at heart to see 
them lying faUow stilL 

"Because — This moming I have news; which I 
teil to you the first as a compliment. We will take 
care that all Alexandria knows it before sundown. 
Heraclian has conquered.^^ 

"Conquered?" cried Hypatia, springing from her 
seat 

"Conquered, and utterly destroyed the emperor's 
forces at Ostia. So says a messenger on whom I can 
depend. And even if the news should prove false, I 
can prevent the contrary report from spreading, or what 
is the use of being prefect? You demur? Do you not 
see that if we can keep the notion alive but a week 
cur cause is won?" 

"How so?" 

"I have treated abeady with all the officers of the 
city, and every one of them has acted like a wise man, 
and given me a promise of help, conditional of course 
on Heraclian's success, being as tired as I am of that 
piiest-ridden court at Byzantium. Moreover, the sta- 
tionaries are mine already. So are the soldiery all the 
way up the Nile. Ah! you have been fancying me 
idle for these four months, but — You forget that you 
yourself were the prize of my toil. Could I be a 
sluggard with that goal in sight?" 
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Ujpatia shuddered, but was silent; and Orestes 
went on: — 

"I have unladen several of the wheat-ships for 
enormous largesses of bread: though those rascally 
monks of Tabenne had nearly forestalled my bene- 
Yolence, and I was forced to bribe a deacon or two, 
buj up the stock thej bad sent down, and retail it 
again as my own. It is reallj most officious of tbem 
to persist in feeding gratoitously half the poor of the 
city! What possible business have they with Alexan- 
dria? 

"The wish for popularity, I presume." 

"Just so; and then what hold can the goyemment 
have on a set of rogaes whose stomachs are filled with- 
out our help?" 

"Julian made the same complaint to the high priest 
of Galatia, in that priceless letter of his." 

"Ah, you will set that all right, you know, shortly. 
Then again, I do not fear CyriFs power just now. He 
has injured himself deeply, I am happy to say, in the 
opinion of the wealthy and educated, by expelling the 
Jews. And as for bis mob, exactly at the right mo- 
ment, the deities — there are no monks here, so I can 
attribute my blessings to the right source — have sent 
US such a boon as may put them into as good a humour 
as we need." 

"And what is that?" asked Hypatia. 

"A white elephant." 

"A white elephant?" 

"Yes," he answered, mistaking or ignoring the tone 
of her answer. "A real, live, white elephant; a thing 
which has not been seen in Alexandria for a hundred 
years! It was passing through, with two tarne tigers, 
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as a present to tho boy at Byzantium, firom some hun- 
dred-wived kinglet of the Hyperborean Taprobane, or 
other no-man^s-land in the far East. I took the liberty 
of laying an embargo on them, and, ajpiter a litüe argu- 
mentation and a few hints of torture, elephant and 
tigers are at our Service.^' 

"And of what service are they to be?" 
"My dearest madam — Conceive .... How are 
we to win the mob withont a show? .... When were 
there more than two ways of gaining either the whole 
or part of the Eoman empire — by force of arms, or 
force of trumpery? Can even you invent a third? 
The former is nnpleasanüy excitmg, and hardly prac- 
ticable jnst now. The latter remains; and, thanks to 
the white elephant, may be trinmphantly snccessfoL I 
have to exhibit sometMng every week. The people 
are getting tired of that pantomime; and since the Jews 
were driven out, the fellow has grown stupid and lazy, 
having lost the more enthusiastic half of his spectators. 

As for horse-racing, they are sick of it Now, 

suppose we annonnce, for the earliest possible day — 
a spectacle — such a spectacle as never was seen be- 
fore in this generation. You and I — I as exhibitor, 
yon as representative — for the time being only — of 
the VestfiJs of old — sit side by side .... Some 
worthy Mend has his instructions, when the people are 
beside themselves with rapture, to cry, *Long live 
Orestes Csssar!' .... Anodier reminds them of Hera- 
clian^s victory — another conples your name with mine 
.... the people applaud .... some Mark Antony 
Steps forward, salutes me as Imperator, Augustus — 
what you will — the cry is taken up — I refuse as 
meekly as Julius Csesar bimself — am compelled, blush* 
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ing, to accept ihe honour — I rise, make an oration 
about the fature independence of the sonthem continent 
— Union of AMca and Egypt — the empire no longer 
to be divided into Eastem and Western, but Northern 
and Southern. Shouts of applause, at two drachmas 
per man, shake the skies. Everybody believes that 
everybody eise approves, and foUows the lead .... 
And the thing is won." 

"And pray," asked Hypatia, crushing down her 
contempt and despair, "how is this to bear on the 
worship of the gods?" 

"Why .... whj . . . . if you thought that people*s 
minds were suificiently prepared, you might rise in 
your tum, and make an oration — you can conceive 
one. Set forth how these spectacles, formerly the glory 
of the empire, had withered under Galilaean superstition 
.... How the only path toward the fall enjoyment of 
eye and ear was a &ank retum to those deities, from 
whose worship they originally sprang, and connected 
with which they could alone be enjoyed in their per- 
fection. .... But I need not teach you how to do that 
which you have so often taught me: so now to consider 
our spectacle, which, next to the largess, is the most 
important part of our plans. I ought to have exhibited 
to them the monk who so nearly killed me yesterday. 
That would indeed have been a triumph of ihe laws 
over Christianity. He and the wild beasts might have 
given the people ten minutes' amusement But wrath 
conquered prudence; and the fellow has been crucified 
these two hours. Suppose, then, we had a litüe ex- 
hibition of gladiators. They are forbidden by law, 
certainly." 

*^Thank Heaven, they are!" 
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"But do yon not see that is the very reason why 
we, to assert our own independence, should employ 
them?" 

"No! tihey are gone. Let them never reappear to 
disgrace the earth/' 

"My dear lady, you must not, in yonr present 
character, say that in public; lest Cyril shonld be im- 
pertinent enongh to remind you that Christian emperors 
and bishops put them down/' 

Hypatia bit her lip, and was silent. 

"Well, I do not wish to urge anything unpleasant 
to yon .... If we could but contrive a few martyr- 
doms — but I really fear we must wait a year or twc 
longer, in the present state of public opinion, before 
we can attempt that. 

"Wait? wait for ever! Did not Julian — and he 
must be our model — forbid the persecution of the 
Galilaeans, considering them sufficienüy punished by 
their own atheism and self-tormenting superstition?" 

"Another small error of that great man. He should 
have recollected that for three hundred years, nothing, 
not even the gladiators themselves, had been found to 
put the mob in such good humour as to see a few 
Christians, especially young and handsome women, 
bumed alive, or thrown to the lions." 

Hypatia bit her lip once more. "I can hear no 
more of this, sir. You forget that you are speaking to 
a woman." 

"Most supreme wisdom," answered Orestes, in his 
blandest tone, "you cannot suppose that I wish to pain 
your ears. But allow me to observe, as a general 
theorem, that if one wishes to e£fect any purpose, it is 
necessary to use the means; and on the whole, ihose 

Bypatia. IL 6 
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which have been tested by four Imndred years' ex- 
perieuce will be the safest I speak as a piain practica] 
statesman — but surely your philosophy will not 
dissent?" 

Hjpatia looked down in painM thought What 
could she answer? Was it not too tme? and had not 
Orestes fact and experience on bis side? 

"Well, if you must — but I cannot have gladiators. 
Wby not a — one of those battles with wild beasts? 
They are disgosting enough: but still they are less 
inhuman than the others; and you might surely take 
precautions to prevent the men being hurt^' 

"Ah! that would indeed be a scentless rose! If 
there is neither danger nor bloodshed, the charm is 
gone. But really wild beasts are too expensive just 
now; and if I kill down my present menagerie, I can 
afford no more. Why not have something which costs 
no money, like prisoners?" 

"What! do you rank human beings below brutes?" 

"Heaven forbidl But they are practically less ex- 
pensive. Eemember, that without money, we are 
powerless; we must husband our resources for the 
cause of the gods." 

Hypaüa was silent. 

"Now, there are ß£ty or sixty Libyan prisoners 
just brought in from the desert Why not let them 
fight an equal number of soldiers? They are rebels 
to the empire, taken in war/^ 

"Ah, then," said Hypatia, catching at any thread 
of self-justification, "their lives are forfeit in any case." 

"Of course. So the Christians could not complain 
of US for that Did not the most Christian Emperor 
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GonstantiiLe set some three hundred German prisoners 
to bntcher each other in the amphitheatre of Treves?'' 

*'Bnt they retoed, and died like heroes, each fall- 
ing on bis own sword." 

''Ah — those Germans are always nnmanageable. 
My guards, now, are just as stiffiiecked. To teil you 
the tnith, I have asked them already to exhibit their 
prowess on these Libyans, and what do you suppose 
they answered?" 

"They refused, I hope." 

"They told me in the most insolent tone ihat they 
were men, and not stage-players; and hired to fight, 
and not to butcher. I expected a Socratic dialogue 
after such a display of dialectic, and bowed myself out " 

"They were right." 

"Not a doubt of it, from a philosophic point of 
view; from a practical one they were great pedants, 
and I an ill-used master. However, I can fbid unfor- 
tunate and misunderstood heroes enough in the prisons, 
who, for the chance of their liberty, will acquit them- 
selves vaüantly enough; and I know of a few old gla- 
diators stlQ lingering about the wineshops, who will be 
proud enough to give them a week's training. So that 
may pass. Now for some lighter species of represen- 
tation to follow — something more or less dramatic." 

"You forget that you speak to one who trusts to 
be, as soon as she has the power, the high-priestess of 
Athene, and who in the mean while is bound to obey 
her tutor Julian^s commands to the piiests of his day, 
and imitate the Galilaeans as much in their abhon*ence 
for the theatre as she hopes hereafter to do in their 
care for the widow and the stranger." 

"Far be it from me to impugn that great man's 

6* 
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wisdom« Bnt allow me to remark, that to jadge hy 
the present State of the empire, one Las a right to 
say that he failed." 

"The Siiii-Gk)d whom he loved took him to him- 
self, too earlj, by a hero^s death/' 

"And the moment he was removed, the wave of 
Christian barbaiism rolled back agam into its cid 
Channel" 

"Ah! had he but lived twenty years longer!" 

"The Sun-God, perhaps, was not so solicitons as 
we are for the success of his high-priest's projects." 

Hypatia reddened — was Orestes, after all, laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at her and her hopes? 

"Do not blaspheme!" she said, solemnlj. 

"Heaven forbid! I only offer one possible expla- 
nation of a piain fact. The other is, that as Julian 
was not going quite the right way to work to restore 
the worship of the Olympians, the Sun-God found it 
expedient to withdraw him from his post, and now 
sends in his place Hypatia the philosopher, who will 
be wise enough to avoid Julian^s error, and not copy 
the Galilseans too closely, by imitating a severity of 
morals at which they are the only tme and natural 
adepts." 

"So Julian^s error was that of being too yirtuous? 
If it be so, let me copy him, and fail Hke him. The 
fault will then not be mine but fate^s." 

"Not in being too virtuous himself, most stainless 
likeness of Athene, but in trying to make others so. 
He forgot one half of JuvenaPs great dictum about 
'Panem and Circenses,' as the absolute and overruling 
necessities of rulers. He tried to giye the people the 
bread without the games. . . . And what thanks he 
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received for bis enormous munificeiice, let himself and 
the good folks of Antioch teil — you jnst quoted Ms 
Misopogon — " 

"Ay — the lament of a man too pure for his 
age.» 

''Exactly so. He should rather have been content 
to keep bis pnrity to bimself, and bave gone to Antioch 
not merely as a philosophic bigh-priest, with a beard 
of qnestionable cleanliness, to offer sacrifices to a god 
in whom — forgive me — ^obody in Antioch bad be- 
lieved for many a year. If be bad made bis entrance 
with ten thousand gladiators, and onr white elepbant, 
bnilt a theatre of ivory and glass in Daphnse, and 
proclaimed games in bononr of the Sun, or of any 
other member of the Pantheon — *' 

"He would have acted unwortbily of a philoso- 
pher." 

"But instead ofthat one priest draggling up, poor 
devil, through the wet grass to the deserted altar with 
bis solitary goose under bis arm, he would have bad 
every goose in Antioch — forgive my stealing a pun 
firom Aiistophanes — running open-mouthed to wor- 
sbip any god, known or unknown — and to see the 
sigbtB." 

"Well," saidHypatia, yielding perforce to Orestes's 
catting arguments. "Let us then restore the ancient 
glories of the Greek drama. Let us give them a tri- 
logy of ^BcbyluB or Sopbocles." 

"Too caJm, my dear madam. The Eumenides 
might do certainly, or Pbiloctetes, if we could but put 
Philoctetes to real pain, and make the spectators sure 
ibat be was yeUing in good eamest." 

"Disgustmg!" 
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*^But necessaiy, like many disgastmg things." 

"Why not try the Prometheus?" 

"A magnificent field for stage efFect, certainly. 
What wiüi those ocean nymphs in their winged clia- 
riot, and Ocean on his griffin. . . . Bnt I shonld hardly 
think it fiafe to re-introduce Zeus and Hermes to the 
people under ihe somewhat ugly light in wliicli iBschy- 
lus exliibits ihem." 

"I forgot that," said Hypatia. "The Orestean 
trilogy will be best, afiter all." 

"Best? perfect — divine! Ah, ihat it were to be 
my fate to go down to posterity as the happy mau 
who once more revived JEschylus's masterpieces on a 
Grecian stage! But — Is there not, begging ihe par- 
don of ihe great tragedian, too much reserve in the 
Agamemnon for our modern taste? If we could have 
the bath scene represented on the stage, and an Aga- 
memnon who could be really killed — tiiough I would 
not insist on that, because a good actor might make it 
a reason for rei^ing the part — but still the murder 
ought to take place in public." 

"Shocking! an outrage on all the laws of the 
drama. Does not even Üie Eoman Horace lay down 
as a rule ihe — Nee pueros coram populo Medea tru- 
cidet?" 

"Fairest and wisest, I am as willing a pupil of ihe 
dear old Epicurean as any man living — even to ihe 
fiimishing of my Chamber; of which fact ihe Empress 
of Afirica may some day assure herseif But we are 
not now discussing the art of poetry, but ihe art of 
reigning; and, after all, while Horace was sitting in 
bis easy-chair, giving his countrymen good advice, a 
private man, who knew somewhat better ihan he what 
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ihe mass admired, was exhibitiiig forty thousand gla- 
diators at His mother^s faneraL" 

^'Bnt ihe canon has its foundatioii in the etemal 
laws of beauty. It has been accepted and observed.^' 

"Not by the people for whom it was written. The 
leamed Hjpatia has surely not forgotten, that within 
sixty years after the Ars Poetica was written, Annaeus 
Seneca, or whosoever wrote that very bad tragedy 
called the Medea, found it so necessary that she should, 
in despite of Horace, kill her children before the people, 
that he actaally made her do it!" 

Hypatia was still silent — foiled at eveiy point, 
while Orestes ran on with provoking glibness. 

"And consider, too, even if we dare alter JSschylus 
a little, we conld find no one to act him." 

"Ah, true! fallen, fallen days!" 

"And really, after all, omitting the questionable 
compliment to me, as candidate for a certain dignity, 
of having my namesake kill his mother, and then be 
hnnted over the stage by fdries — " 

"Bat Apollo yindicates and purifies bim at last 
What a noble occasion that last scene wonld give for 
winning ihem back to their old reverence for the god!" 

"True, but at present the majority of spectators 
will believe more strongly in the horrors of matricide 
and fnries than in Apollo's power to dispense there- 
witL So that I fear mnst be one of yonr labonrs of 
the future." 

"And it shall be," said Hypatia. Bat she did not 
speak cheerfally. 

"Do yoa not ihink, moreover," went on the tempter. 
"that those old tragedies might give somewhat too 
gloomy a notion of those deities whom we wish to re- 
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introdnce — I beg pardon, to re-honour? The histoiy 
of the honse of Atreos is hardly more cheerM, in spite 
of its beauty, than one of Cynl's sermons on ihe day 
of judgment, and the Tartarus prepared for hapless rieh 
people?" 

"Well," Said Hypatia, more and more listlessly; 
"it might be more prudent to show them first the fairer 
and more gracefiil side of the old Myths. Certainly 
the great age of Athenian tragedy had its playful re- 
verse in the old comedy.*' 

"And in certain Dionysiac sports and processions 
which shall be nameless, in order to awaken a proper 
devotion for the gods in those who might not be able 
to appreciate -^schylus and Sophocles." 

"You would not re-introduce ihem?" 

"Pallas forbid! but give as fair a Substitute for 
them as we can." 

"And are we to degrade ourselves because the 
masses are degraded?" 

"Not in the least For my own part, this whole 
business, like the catering for the weekly pantomimes, 
is as great a bore to me as it could have been to Julian 
himself. But, my dearest madam — *Panem and 
Circenses' — they must be put into good humour; 
and there is but one way — by 'the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eye, and Üie pride of Hfe,' as a 
certain GaKlaean correcüy defines the time-honoured 
Eoman method." 

"Put them into good humour? I wish to lustrate 
them afresh for the Service of the gods. If we must 
have Comic representations, we can only have them 
conjoined to tragedy, which, as AristoÜe defines it, will 
puiify their affections by pity and terror." 
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Orestes smiled. 

^^I certainly can have no objection to so good a 
puipose. But do jou not think that the battle between 
the gladiators and the Lybians will have done that suf- 
ficiently beforehand? I can conceive nothing more fit 
for that end, unless it be Nero^s method of sending his 
goards among the spectators themselves, and throwing 
Üiem down to the wild beasts in the arena. How tho- 
rougUy purified by pity aad terror must every worthy 
shopkeeper have been, when he sat uncertain whether 
he might not follow his fat wife into the daws of the 
nearest lionT* 

^^You are pleased to be witty, sir/' said Hypatia, 
hardlj able to conceal her disgost. 

^^My dearest bride elect, I only meant the most 
harmless of reductiones ad absurdum of an abstract 
canon of Aristotle, with which I, who am a Piatonist 
after my mistress's model, do not happen to agree. 
But do, I beseech you, be ruled, not by me, but by 
your own wisdom. You cannot bring the people to 
appreciate your designs at the first sight You are 
too wise, too pure, too lofty, too farsighted for them. 
And therefore you must get power to compel them. 
Julian, alter all, found it necessary to compel — if he 
had lived seven years more he would have found it 
necessary to persecute.'* 

^'The gods forbid that — that such a necessity 
should ever arise here." 

"The only way to avoid it, believe me, is to allure 
and to indulge. After all, it is for their good." 
"True," sighed Hypatia. "Have your way, sir." 
"Believe me, you shall have yours in tum. I ask 
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jou to be ruled by me now, only that you may be 
in a Position to mle me and AMca hereafter.*' 

"And such an A&ica! Well, if they are bom 
low and earthly, they must, I suppose, be treated as 
such; and ihe fault of such a necessiiy is Natureis, 
and not ours. — Yet it is most degrading! — But stiU, 
if the only method by which the philosophic few can 
assume their rights, as the divinely appointed rulers 
of the World, is by indulging those lower beings 
whom they govem for their good — why be it so. It 
is no worse necessity than many anoüier which the 
servant of the gods must endure in days like these." 

"Ah," Said Orestes, refiising to hear the sigh, or to 
see the bittemess of the lip, which accompanied the 
Speech — "now Hypatia is herseif again; and my 
counsellor, and giver of deep and celestial reasons for 
all things at which poor I can only snatch and guess 
by vulpine cunning. So now for our lighter enter- 
tainment What shall it be?" 

"What you wiU, provided it be not, as most such 
are, unfit for the eyes of modest women. I have no 
skill in catering for foUy." 

"A pantomime, then? We may make that as 
grand and as significant as we will, and expend too 
on it all our treasures in the way of gewgaws and 
wild beasts." 

"As you like." 

"Just consider, too, what a scope for mythologic 
leaming a pantomime affords. Why not have a 
triumph of some deity? Could I commit myself 
more boldly to the Service of the gods. Now — who 
shaU it be?" 
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"Pallas — Tuiless, as I suppose, she is too modest 
and too sober for your Alexandrians?^' 

"Yes — it does not seem to me that slie wonld be 
appreciated — at all events for ihe present Why not 
iry Aphrodite? Christians as well as Pagans will 
thoronghly nnderstand her; and I know no one who 
wonld not degrade the virgin goddess by representing 
her, except a certain lady, who has abready, I hope, 
consented to sit in ihat very character, by the side 
of her too much honoured slave; and one Pallas is 
enongh at a thne in any theatre." 

Hypatia shuddered. He took it all for granted, 
then — and claimed her conditional promise to the 
nttermost Was ihere no escape? She longed to 
spriQg np and rush away, into the streets, into ihe 
desert — anything to break ihe hideons net which she 
had wonnd around herseif. And yet — was it not ihe 
canse of ihe gods — the one object of her life? And 
after all, if he ihe hatefol was to be her emperor, she 
at least was to be an empress; and do what she 
would — and half in irony, and half in ihe attempt to 
hnrl herseif perforce into ihat which she knew that 
she mnst go ihrough, and forget misery in activity, 
she answered as cheerMly as she conld, 

"Then, my goddess, ihon must wait the pleasure 
of ihese base ones! At least the young Apollo will 
have charms even for them.^' 

"Ay, bnt who will represent him? This puny 
generaüon does not prodnee such figores as Pylades 
and Baihyllus — except among ihose Goihs. Besides, 
Apollo must have golden hair; and our Greek race 
has intermixed itself so shamefiilly with ihese Egyp- 
tians, ihat our stage-troop is as dark as Andromeda, 
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and we shonld have to apply again to those accorsed 
Goths, who have nearly" (wiüi a bow) **all the beauly, 
and nearly all the mouey and the power, and will, I 
Buspect, have the rest of it before I am safe out of 
ihis wicked world, because they have not nearly, bnt 
qnite, all the courage. Now — Shall we ask a Goth 
to dance ApoUo? for we can get no one eise." 

Hypatia smiled in spite of herseif at the notion. 
"That would be too shameihl! I must forego the god 
of light himself, if I am to see him in the person of a 
clnmsy barbarian." 

"Then why not try my despised and rejected 
Aphrodite ? Snppose we had her triumph, fim'shing 
with a dance of Venus Anadyomene. Surely that is 
a graceM myth enough." 

"As a myth; but on the stage, in reality?" 

"Not worse than what this Christian city has been 
looking at for many a year. We shall not mn any 
danger of corrupting morality, be sure." 

Hypatia blushed. 

"Then you must not ask for my help." 

"Or for your presence at the spectacle? For that 
be sure is a necessary point. You are too great a 
person, my dearest madam, in the eyes of these good 
folks to be allowed to absent yourself on such an 
occasion. If my litüe stratagem succeeds, it will be 
half owing to Ihe fact of the people knowing that in 
crowning me, they crown Hypatia. .... Come now — 
do you not see that as you must needs be present at 
their harmless scrap of mythology, taken firom the 
authentic and undoubted histories of those very gods 
whose worship we intend to restore, you will consult 
your own comfort most in agreeing to it cheerftdly, 
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and in lending me your wisdom towards arranging it? 
Just conceiye now, a triumph of Aphrodite, entering 
preceded by wild beasts led in chains by Cupids, the 
wbite elephant and all — wbat a field for the plastic 
art! You might have a thousand groupings, dispersions, 
regroupings, in as perfect bas-relief style as those of 
any Sophoclean drama. Allow me only to take this 
paper and pen" — 

And he began sketching rapidly group after 
group. 

"Not so ngly, surely?" 

"They are very lovely, I cannot deny," said poor 
Hypatia. 

"Ah, sweetest Empress! you forget sometimes that 
I, too, world-wom as I am, am a Greek, with as 
intense a love of the beautiM as even you yourself 
have. Do not fancy that eveiy violation of correct 
taste does not torture me as keenly as it does you. 
Some day, I hope, you will have leamt to pity and to 
excuse the wretched compromise between that which 
ought to be and that which can be, in which we 
hapless statesmen must struggle on, half-stunted, and 
wholly misunderstood — Ah, well! Look, now, at 
these fauns and diyads among the shrubs npon the 
stage, pausing in startled wonder at the first blast of 
music which proclaims the exit of the goddess irom 
her temple." 

"The temple? Why, where are you going to 
exhibit?" 

"In the Theatre, of course. Where eise panto- 
mimes?" 

"But will the spectators have time to move all the 
way from the Amphitheatre after that — those — ?" 
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"The Amphitheatre ? We shall exhibit the Li- 
byans, too, in the Theatre." 

"Combats in the Theatre sacred to Dionusos?" 

"My dear lady" — penitently — "I know it is au 
offence against all the laws of the drama." 

"Oh, worse than that! Consider what an im- 
piety toward the god, to desecrate his altar with 
bloodshed!" 

"Fairest devotee, recollect that, after all, I may 
fairly borrow Dionnsos' altar in this my extreme 
need; for I saved its very existence for him, by 
preventing the magistrates from filling up the whole 
orchestra with benches for the patricians, äfter the bar- 
barous Eoman fashion. And besides, what possible sort 
of representation, or misrepresentation, has not been 
exhibited in every theatre of the empire for the last 
fonr hundred years? Have we not had tnmblers, con- 
jurers, allegories, martyrdoms, marriages, elephants on 
the tight rope, leamed horses, and leamed asses too, 
if we may trust Apnleius of Madaura; with a good 
many other spectacles of which we must not speak in 
the presence of a vestal? It is an age of execrable 
taste, and we must act accordingly." 

"Ah!" answered Hypatia; "the first step in the 
downward career of the drama began when the suc- 
cessors of Alexander dared to profane theatres which 
had re-echoed the choruses of Sophocles and Euripides 
by degrading the altar of Dionusos into a stage for 
pantomimes!*' 

"Which your pure mind must, doubtless, consider 
not so very much better than a little fighting. But 
after all, the Ptolemies could not do otherwise. You 
can only have Sophoclean dramas in a Sophoclean 
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age; and theirs was no more of one than ours is, and 
so the drama died a natural death; and when that 
happens to man or thing, you may weep over it if you 
TTÜl, but you must, after all, bury it, and get something 
eise in its place — except, of course, the worship of 
the gods." 

"I am glad that you except that, at least,^' said 
Hypatia, somewhat bitterly. "But why not use ihe 
amphitheatre for both spectacles?" 

"What can I do? I am over head and ears in 
debt already; and the amphitheatre is half in ruins, 
thanks to that fanatic edict of the late emperor's 
against gladiators. There is no time or money for 
repairing it; and besides, how pitiM a poor hundred 
of combatants will look in an arena built to hold two 
thousand. Consider, my dearest lady, in what fallen 
times we live!" 

"I do, indeed!" said Hypatia. "But I will not 
see the altar polluted by blood. It is the desecration 
which it has undergone already which has provoked 
the god to withdraw the poetic Inspiration." 

"I do not doubt the fact. Some curse from 
Heaven, certainly, has fallen on our poets, to judge 
by their exceeding badness. Indeed, I am inclined 
to attribute the insane vagaries of the water-drinking 
mouks and nuns, like those of the Argive women, to 
the same celestial anger. But I will see that the 
sanctity of the altar is preserved, by confining the 
combat to the stage. And as for tho pantomime 
which will follow, if you would only fall in with my 
fancy of the triumph of Aphrodite, Dionusos would 
harfiy reftise his altar for the glorification of his own 
lady-love," 
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"Ah — that myih is a late, and in my opinion a 
degraded one.^' 

^^Be it so: but recollect, that another myth makes 
her, and not without reason, the mother of all livmg 
beings. Be snre that Dionusos will have no objection, 
or any other god either, to allow her to nu^e her 
children feel her conqueiing might; for they all know 
well enough, that if we can once get her weU wor- 
shipped here, all Olympus will follow in her train/' 

"That was spoken of the celestial Aphrodite, whose 
Symbol is the tortoise, the emblem of domestic modesty 
and chastity: not of that baser Pandemic one." 

" Then we will take care to make the people aware 
of whom they are admiring by exhibiting in the 
triumph whole legions of tortoises; and you yonrself 
shall write the chant, while I will see that the chonis 
is worthy of what it has to sing. No mere squeakjng 
double flute and a pair of boys: but a whole army 
of cyclops and graces, with such trebles, and such 
bass-voices! It shall make Cyril's ears tingle in bis 
palace!" 

"The chant? A noble office for me, trulyl That is 
the very part of the absurd spectacle to which you used 
to say the people never dreamed of attending. All 
which is worth settling you seem to have setüed for 
yourself before you deigned to consult me." 

"I Said so? Surely you must mistake. But if any 
hired poetaster^s chant do pass unheeded, what has that 
to do with Hypatia^s eloquence and science, glowing 
with the treble Inspiration of Athene, Phcebus, and 
Dionusos? And as for having arranged beforehand — 
my adorable mistress, what more delicate compliment 
could I have paid you?" 
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"I cannot say ihat it seems to me to bo one." 

"How? After saving you every trouble whicli I 
oould) and racking my overburdened wits for stage- 
effects and properties, have I not brouglit hither the 
darling children of my own brain, and laid them down 
ruthlessly, for lifo or death, before tlie judgmcnt-seat 
of yonr lofly and unsparing criticism?" 

Hypatia feit herseif tricked: but tbere was no 
escape now. 

"And who, pray, is to disgrace berself, and me, as 
Venus Anadyomene?" 

"Ah! that is the most exquisite article in all my 
bill of fare ! What if the kind gods have enabled me 
to exact a promise from — whom, think you?" 

"What care I? How can I teil?" asked Hypatia, 
who suspected and dreaded that she could toll. 

"Pelagia herseif!" 

Hypatia rose angrily. 

"This, sir, at least, is too much! It was not enough 
for you, it seems, to claim, or ralher to take for granted, 
80 imperiously, so mercilessly, a conditional promise — 
weakly, weakly made, in the vain hope that you would 
help forward aspirations of mine which you have let 
lie fallow for months — in which I do not believe that 
you sympathize now! — It was not enough for you 
to declare yourself publicly yesterday a Christian, and 
to come hiiher this moming to flatter me into the bclicf 
that you will dare, ten days hence, to restore the wor- 
ship of the gods whom you have abjured! — It was 
not enough to plan without me all those movements 
in which you told me I was to be your fellow-counsel- 
lor — the veiy condition which you yourself offered! — 
It was not enough for you to command me to sit in 

Uypatia* //. 7 
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that theatre, as your bait, your puppet , your victim, 
blushing and shuddering at sigiits unfit for the eyes of 
gods and men: — but, over and above all this, I must 
assist in the renewed triumph of a woman who bas 
laughed down my teacbing, seduced away my scholars, 
braved me in my very lecture-room — wbo for four 
years has done more tban even Cyril himself to destroy 
all the virtue and truth which I have toiled to sow — 
and toiled in vain! Oh, beloved gods! whero will end 
the tortures through which your martyr must witness 
for you to a fallen race?" 

And, in spite of all her pride, and of Orestes^ pre- 
sence, her eyes filled with sealding tears. 

Orestes' eyes had sunk before the vehemence of 
her just passion: but as she added the last sentence 
in a softer and sadder tone, he raised them again, 
with a look of sorrow and entreaty, as his heart 
whispered — 

*'Fool! — fanatie! But she is too beautifall Win 
her I must and will!" 

"Ah! dearest, neblest üypatia! what have I done? 
Unthinking fool that I was! In the wish to save you 
trouble — in the hope that I could show you, by the 
aptness of my own plans , that my practical statesman- 
ship was not altogether an unworthy helpmate for your 
loftier wisdom — wretch that I am, I have offended 
you; and I have ruined the cause of those very gods 
for whom, I swear, I am as ready to sacrifice myself 
as ever you can be!" 

The last sentence had the effect which it was meant 
to have. 

"Kuiued the cause of the gods?'' asked she, in a 
Startled tone. 



> 
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"Isi it not rained, without yoiir help? And what 
am I to nnderstand from your words but that — hap- 
less man that I am! — you leave me and them hence- 
forth to onr own unassisted strength?" 

'^The nnassisted strength of the gods is omni- 
potence." 

"Be it so. But — whj is Cyril, and not Hypatia, 
master of the masses of Alexandria this day? Why 
but because he and his have fought, and suffered, and 
died too, many a hundred of them, for their god, om- 
nipotent as they believe him to be? Why are the old 
gods forgotten, my fairest logician? — for forgotten 
they are." 

Hypatia trembled &om head to foot, and Orestes 
went on more blandly than ever. 

'*I will not ask an answer to that question of mine. 
All I entreat is forgiveness for — what for I know 
not: but I have sinned, and that is enough for me. 
What if I have been too confident — too hasty? Are 
not you the prize for which I strain? and will not the 
preciousness of the victor^s wreath excuse some im- 
patience in his straggle for it? Hypatia has forgotten 
who and what the gods have made her — she has not 
even consulted her own mirror, when she blames one 
of her innumerable adorers for a forwardness which 
ouglit to be rather imputed to him as a virtue." 

And Orestes stole meekly such a glance of ado« 
ration, that Hypatia blushed, and tumed her face 

away. .... After all, she was woman And 

she was a fanatic And she was to be an em- 

press. .... And Orestes^s voice was as melodious, and 
his manner as graceful, as ever charmed the heart of 
woman. 

7« 
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''Bat Felagia?^' she said, at last, recovering Iier- 
seif. 

''Would that I bad never seen the creatore! But, 
after all, I really fancied that in doing what I liave 
done I should gratify you." 

«Me?" 

"Surely if revenge be sweet, as they say, it conld 
hardly find a more delicate satisfaotion than in the 
degradation of one who — " 

''Eevenge, sir? Do you dream that I am capable 
of so base a passion?^' 

*'I? Pallas forbid!" said Orestes, finding himself 
on the wrong path again. '^But recollect that the 
allowing this spectacle to take place might rid you for 
ever of an unpleasant — I will not say rival." 

"How, then?" 

"Will not her reappearance on the stage, after all 
her proud professions of contempt for it, do something 
towards reducing her in the eyes of this scandaloos 
little to^v^l to her true and native level? She will 
hardly dare thenceforth to go about parading herseif as 
the consort of a god-descended hero, or thrusting her- 
seif unbidden into Hypatia^s presence, as if she were 
the daughter of a consul." 

"But I cannot — I cannot allow it even to her. 
After all, Orestes, she is a woman. And can I, philo- 
sopher as I am, help to degrade her even one step 
lower than she lies already?" 

Uypatia had all but said "a woman even as I am;'^ 
but NeO'Platonic philosophy taught her better; and she 
checked the hasty assertion of anything like a com- 
mon sex or common humanity between two beings so 
antipodal. 
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"Ah," rejoined Orestes, "that unlucky word de- 
grade! TJnthinking that I was, to use it, forgctting that 
ehe herseif will be no more degraded in her own eyes, 
or any one^s eise, by hearing again the plaudits of 
those ^dear Macedonians ,^ on whose breath she has 
lived for years, than a peacock when he displays his 
train. Unbounded vanity and self-conceit are not un- 
pleasant passions, after all, for their victim. After all, 
she is what she is, and her being so is no fault of 
yours. Oh, it must be! indeed it must!" 

Poor Hypatia! The bait was too delicate, the 
tempter too wily; and yet she was ashamed to speak 
aloud the philosophic dogma which flashed a ray of 
comfort and resignation through her mind, and reminded 
her that after all there was no härm in allowing lower 
natores to develop themselves freely in that direction 
which Nature had appointed for them, and in which 
only they could fulfil the laws of their being, as neces- 
sary varieties in the manifold whole of the universe. 
So she cut the interview short with — 

"If it must be, then .... I will now retire, and 
write the ode. Only, I reftise to have any communi- 
cation whatsoever with — I am ashamed of even men- 
tioning her name. I will send the ode to you, and she 
must adapt her dance to it as best she can. By her 
taste, or fancy rather, I will not be ruled." 

"And I," Said Orestes, with a profusion of thanks, 
"will retire to rack my faculties over the 'dispositions.' 
On this day weok we exhibit — and conquerl Fare- 
well, queen of wisdomi Your philosophy never shows 
to better advantage than when you thus wisely and 
gracefully subordinate that which is beautiful in itself 
to that which is beautiM relatively and practically." 
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He depaxted; and Hypatia, half dreading lier own 
thoughts, sat down at once to labour at the ode. Get- 
tainly it was a magnificent subject What etymologies, 
cosmogonios, allegories, myths, symbolisnis between all 
heaven and oarth, might sbe not introduce — if sbe 
could but banisb that figore of Pelagia dancing to it 
all, wbich wonld not be banisbed, bat bovered, like a 
spectre, in the backgtound of all her imagmations. She 
became quite angry, first with Pelagia, then with her- 
self for being weak enongh to think of her. Was it 
not positive defilement of her mind to be haunted by 
the Image of so defiled a being? She would purify 
her thoughts by prayer and meditation. Bat to whom 
of all the gods shoald she address herseif? To her 
chosen favoarite, Athene? She who had promised to 
be present at that spectacle? Oh, how weak she had 
been to yield! And yet she had been snared into it 
Snared — there was no doabt of it — by the very 
man whom she had fancied that she coald gaide and 
moold to her own parposes. He had gaided and 
moulded her now against her self-respect, her compas- 
sion, her innate sense of right Already she was bis 
tooL Tme, she had submitted to be so for a great 
porpose. Bat suppose she had to sabmit again here- 
after — always henceforth? And what made the 
thought more poignant was, her knowledge that he was 
right-, that he luiew what to do, and how to do it. 
She could not help admiring him for bis address, bis 
qaickness, bis clear practical insight: and yet she 
despised, mistrosted, all bat hated him. Bat what if 
bis were the very qaalities wbich were destined to suc- 
ceed? What if her purer and lofüer aims, her reso- 
lutions — now, alas, broken — never to act but on 
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tbe deepest and holiest principles and hj the most 
sacred means, were destined never to exert themselvcs 
in practice, except conjointly with miserable stratagems 
and cajoleries such as these? What if statecraft, and 
not philosophy and religion, were the appointed fülers 
of mankind? Hideous tbought! And yet — she who 
liad all her life tried to be self-dependent, originative, 
to face and crush the hostile mob of circumstance and 
castom, and do batüe single-handed with Christianity 
and a fallen age — how was it that in her first im- 
portant and critical opportunity of action she had been 
dumb, irresolute, passive, the victim, at last, of the 
very corruption which she was to exterminate? She 
did not know yet that those who have no other means 
for regenerating a corrupted time than dogmatic 
pedantries conceming the dead and unreturning past, 
must end, in practice, by borrowing insincerely, and 
nsing clumsily, the very weapons of that novel age 
which they deprecate, and "sewing new cloth into old 
garments,^' tili the rent become patent and incurable. 
But in the mean while, such meditations as these drove 
from her mind for that day both Athene, and the odo, 
and philosophy, and all things but — Pelagia the 
wanton. 

In the mean while, Alexandrian politics flowed on- 
ward in their usual pure and quiet course. The public 
buildings were placarded with the news of Heraclian's 
victoiy; and groups of loungers expressed, loudly 
enough, their utter indifference as to who might rule at 
Rome — or even at Byzantium. Let Heraclian or 
Honorius be emperor, the capitals must be fed; and 
while the Alexandrian wheat-trade was uninjured, what 
matter who received the tribute? Certainly, as some 
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fVicnds of Orestes found moans to snggest, it zniglit not 
bo a bad thing for Egypt, if she could keep tbe tribute 
in her own treasury, instead of sending it to Rome 
witbout any adeqiiate retum, save the presence of an 
expensive army. . . . Alexandria bad been once the 
metropolis of an independent empire. . . . Wby not 
again? Then came enormous largesses of com, proving, 
moro satisfactorily to the mob than to the shipowners, 
that Egyptian wheat was better employed at bome than 
abroad. Nay, there were even rumours of a general 
amnesty for all prisoners; and as, of coorse, every evil- 
doer had a kind of üiend, who considered bim an in- 
jured martyr, all parties were well content, on tbeir 
own accounts at least, with such a move. 

And so Orestes's bnbble swelled, and grew, and 
glittcred every day with fresb prismatic radiance; wbile 
Hypatia sat at home, with a heavy heart, writing her 
ode to Venus Urania, and submitting to Orestes's daily 
visitp. 

One cloud, indeed, not without sqnalls of wind and 
rain, disfigured that sky which the prefect had invested 
with such serenity by Üie expedient, well-known to po- 
liticians, of painting it bright blue, since it would not 
assume that colour of its own accord. For, a day or 
two after Ammonius's execution, the prefecfs guards 
informed him that the corpse of the crucified man, with 
the cross on which it hung, had vanished« The Nitrian 
monks bad come down in a body, and carried them off 
before the very eyes of the sentinels. Orestes knew 
well enough that the fellows must have been bribed to 
allow the theft; but he dare not say so to men on 
wboso good humour bis very life might depend: so, 
Btomacbing the affront as best he could, he vowed firesh 
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vengoance against Cyril, and went on his way. But, 
bebold! — within four-and-twenty hours of the theft, 
a procession of all the rascality, followed by all the 
piety, of Alexandria, — monks from Nitria counted by 
the thonsand, — priests, deacons, archdeacons, Cyril 
himself, in ^11 pontificals, and, borno alofl in the midst, 
npon a splendid bier, the missing corpse, its nail- 
pierced hands and feet left uncovered for the pitying 
gaze of the Church. 

Under the very palace windows, from which Orestes 
found it expedient to retire for the time being, out 
apon the quays, and up the steps of the CsBsareum, 
defiled that new portent; and in another half-hour, a 
servant entered, breathlessly, to inform the shepherd of 
people, that his victim was lying in State in the centre 
of the nave, a martyr duly canonized, — Ammonius 
now no more, but henceforth Thaumasius the wonderfiil, 
on whose heroic virtues and more heroic faithfulness 
unto the death, Cyril was already descanting from the 
piilpit, amid thunders of applause at every allnsion to 
Sisera at the brook Kishon, Sennacherib in the houso 
of Nisroch, and the rest of the princes of this world 
who come to nonght. 

Here was a storm! To order a cohort to enter the 
church and bring away the body, was easy enough: to 
make them do it, in the face of certain death, not so 
easy. Besides, it was too early yet for so desperate a 
move as would be involved in the violation of a church. 
... So Orestes added this fresh item to the long column 
of accounts which he intended to settle with the pa- 
triarch; cursed for half an hour in the name of all 
divinities, saints and martyrs, Christian and Pagan; 
and wroto off a lamentable history of his wrongs and 
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sufferings to the very Byzantine court against which he 
was about to rebel, in the comfortable assurance that 
Cyril had sent, by the same post, a counterstatement, 
contradicting it in every particnlar. . . . Never mind. 
... In case he failed in rebelling, it was as well to be 
able to prove bis allegiance up to the latest possible 
date; and the more completely flie two Statements con- 
tradicted each other, the longer it would take to sift 
the truth out of thcm; and thus so mnch time was 
gained, and so much the more chance, meantime, of a 
new leaf being tumed over in that Sibylline oracle of 
politicians — the Chapter of Accidents. And, for the 
time being, he wonld make a pathetic appeal to respec- 
tability and moderation in general, of which Alexan- 
dria, wherein some hundred thousand tradesmen and 
merchants had property to lose, possessed a goodly 
share. 

Kespectability responded promptly to the appeal; 
and loyal addresses and deputations of condolence 
flowed in from every qnarter, expressing the extreme 
sorrow with which the Citizens had beheld the late 
disturbances of civil order, and the contempt which 
had been so unfortunately evinced for the constitnted 
authorities: but taking, nevertheless, the liberty to 
remark that while the extreme danger to property 
which might ensue from the further exasperation of 
certain classes, prevented their taking those active Steps 
on the side of tranquillity to which their feelings in- 
clined them, the Imown piety and wisdom of their 
esteemed patriarch made it presumptaous in them to 
offer any opinion on bis present conduct, beyond the 
expression of their firm belief that he had been nn- 
fortunately misinformed as to those sentiments of affeo- 
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tion and respect which his excellency the prefect was 
well known to entertaiii towards him. They ventured 
therefore, to express a humble hope that, by some 
mutoai compromhe, to define which wouldbe an un- 
warrantable intnision on their pari, a happy reconcilia- 
tion woüld be effected, and the stability of law, pro- 

perty, and theCatbolic Faith, ensnred All wbicb 

Orestes heard witb blandest smiles, while bis heart was 
black with curses; and Cyril answered by a very violent 
tbongh a very true and practical barangne on the text, 
"How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.*' 

So respectability and moderation met with its nsnal 
hapless fate, and, sonndly enrsed by both parties, in 
the vain attempt to please both, wisely left the npper 
powers to settle their own affairs, and went home to 
their desks and connters, and did a very brisk business 
all that week, on the strength of the approaching 
festival. One hapless innkeeper only tried to carry out 
in practice the principles which the deputation from his 
goild had so eloquently advocated, and being convicted 
of giving away bread in the moming to the Nitrian 
monks, and wine in the evening to the prefect^s guards, 
had his tavem gutted, and his head broken, by a Joint 
plebiscitom of both the parties whom he had conciliated, 
who afterwards fought a little together, and then, luckily 
for the general peace, mutually ran away from each 
other. 

Cyril in the mean while, though he was doing a 
foolish thing, was doing it wisely enough. Orestes 
might curse, and respectability might deplore, those 
oightly sermons, which shook the mighty arcades of the 
Cnsareum, but they could not answer them. Cyril was 
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right, and knew that he was light Orestes was a 
scoundrel, hateftil to Qoä and to the enonies of Qoi. 
The middle dasses were Inkewann covetous eowards; 
the whole System of govemment was a swindle and an 
injustice; all men^s hearts were mad with ciying, ^'Lord 
how long?^' The fierce bishop had onlj to thunder 
forth text on text, from every book of scriptnre, old 
and uew, in order to array on bis side not merelj ihe 
common sense and right feeling, bnt the bigotiy and 
ferocity of the masses. 

In yain did the good Arsenins represent to him not 
only the scandal bnt the nnrighteonsness of bis new 
canonization. *^I mnst have fiiel, my good father/' 
was bis answer, "wherewith to keep alight the flame 
of zeal. If I am to be silent as to Heraclian's defeat, 
I mnst give them some other irritant, which will pnt 
them in a proper temper to act on that defeat, when 
they are told of it. If they hate Orestes, does he not 
deserve it? Even if he is not altogether as mnch in 
the wrong in this particnlar case as they faney he is, 
are there not a thousand other crimes of bis, which 
deserve their abhorrence even more? At all events, 
he mnst proclaim the empire, as yon yonrself say, or 
we shall have no handle against bim. He will not 
dare to proclaim it, if be knows that we are aware of 
the trutbu And if we are to keep the tmth in reserve, 
we mnst have sometbing eise to serve meanwhile as a 
Substitute for iC* 

And poor Arsenins submitted with a sigh, as he 
saw Cyril making a fresh step in that allunng path of 
evil-doing that good might come, which led bim in 
after years into many a fearfol sin, and left bis name 
disgraced, perliaps for ever, in the judgment of genera- 
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tions, wLo know as litüe of tbe pandemonium against 
which he fought, as they do of the intense belief wliich 
sust^ed bim in bis warfare; and wbo bave therefore 
neitber understanding nor pardon for tbe occasional 
outrages and errors of a man no worse, even if no 
better, tban themselyes. 
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stunncd in me. But there is no resolution, uo tmaniinity 
left in tbo land. The soldieiy are scattered in small 
garrisons, employed entirely in protecting the private 
property oF their officers. The Ausurians defeat them 
piecemeal, and, armed with their spoils, actoally have 
begon to beleagner fortified towns; and now there is 
nothing left for us, but to praj that, like Ulysses, we 
may be devonred the last What am I doing? I am 
selfishly pouring out my own sorrows, instead of listen- 
ing to yours." 

'^Nay, Mend, you are talking of the sorrows of 
yonr coimtry, not of your own. As for me, I have no 
sorrow — only a despair: which, being irremediable, 
may well wait But you — oh, you must not stay 
here. Why not escape to Alexandria?** 

*'I will die at my post, as I have lived, the father 
of my people. When the last ruin comes, and Cyrene 
itsolf is besieged, I shall retum thither irom my present 
outpost, and the conquerors shaU find the bishop in bis 
place bofore tlio altar. There I have offered for years 
the unbloody sacrifice to Him, who will perhaps require 
of me a bloody one, that so the sight of an altar, 
polluted by the murder of bis priest, may end the sum 
of Pentapolitan woe, and arouse Hirn to avenge bis 
slaugbtered sheep ! There, we will talk no more of it 
This at least I have lefl in my power, to make you 
welcome. And after supper you shaÜ teil me what 
brings you hither.** 

And the good bishop, calling bis servants, set to 
work to show bis guest such hospitality as the invaders 
bad left in bis power. 

liaphaers usual insight bad not deserted him when, 
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in liis utter perplexiiy, he went, almost instinctively, 
Btraight to Synesius. The Bishop of Cyrene, to jndge 
irom. the charming private letters which he has ledR;, 
was one of those many-sided, volatile, restless men, 
who taste joy and sorrow, if not deeplj or permanently, 
yet abmidanüy and passionately. He lived, as Eaphael 
had told Orestes, in a whirlwind of good deeds, 
meddling and toiling for the mere pleasure of action; 
and as soon as there was nothing to be done, which, 
tili lately, had happened seldom enongh with him, paid 
the penalty for past excitement in fits of melancholy. 
A man of magniloquent and flowery style, not without 
a vein of self-conceit; yet withal of overflowing kindli- 
ness, raey humonr, and unflinching courage, both phy- 
sical and moral, with a very dear practical faculiy, and 
a very mnddy specnlative one — though, of course 
like the rest of the world, he was especially proud of 
his own weakest side, and professed the most pas* 
sionate affection for philosophic meditation; while his 
detractors hinted, not without a show of reason, that 
he was far more of an adept in soldiering and 
dog-breaking than in the mysteriös of the unseen 
worli 

To him Eaphael betook himself, he hardly knew 
why; certainly not for philosophic consolation; perhaps 
because Synesius was, as Eaphael used to say, the 
only Christian from whom he had ever heaxd a hearty 
laugh; perhaps because he had some wayward hope, 
unconifessed even to himself, that he might meet at 
Synesius^s house the very companions &om whom he 
had just fled. He was fluttering round Victoria^s new 
and Strange brilliance, like a moth round the candle, 
as he confessed, after supper, to his host; and now he 

Uypalia, II, 8 
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W&8 come hither, on the cliance of being able to singe 
his wings once more. 

Not that his confession was extracted without mach 
trouble to the good old man, who seeing at once that 
Baphael had some weight upou his mind, which he 
longed tö teil, and yet was either too saspidons or too 
proud to teil, set himself to ferret out the secret, and 
forgot all his sorrows for the time, as soon as he fonnd 
a human being to whom he might do good. But Ba- 
phael was inexplicablj wayward and unllke himself. 
All his smooth and shallow persiflage, even his shrewd 
satiric humour, had vanished. He seemed parched by 
some inward fever ; restless, moodj, abrupt, even peevish; 
and Synesios's curiosity rose with his disappointment, 
as Baphael went on obstinately declining to consult the 
very physician before whom he had presented himself 
as patient . 

"And what can you do for me, if I did teil 
you?" 

"Then allow me, my very dear Mend, to ask this. 
As you deny having visited me on my own account, 
on what aocount did you visit me?" 

"Can you ask? To enjoy the sodety of the moßt 
finished gentleman of Pentapolis." 

"And was that worth a week*s joumey, in per- 
petual danger of death?" 

*^As for danger of death, that weighs litüe with a 
man who is careless of life. And as for the week^s 
joumey, I had a dream one night, on my way, which 
made me question whether I were wise in troubling 
a Christian bishop with any thoughts or questions 
which relate merely to poor human beings like myself, 
who marry and are given in marriage," 
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"You forget, friend, ihat you axe speaking to one 
wlio bas mairied, and loved — and lost" 

"I did not But yon see how rade I am growing. 
I am no £t Company for you, or any man. I believe 
I shall end by toming robber-cbief, and boading a 
party of Ausnrians." 

"But," Said the patient Synesius, "you bave foi> 
gotten your dream all tbis wbile." 

"Forgotten! I did not promise to teil it you — 
did I?" 

"No; but as it seems to bave contained some sort 
of accusation against my capacity, do you not tbink 
it but fair to teil tbe accused wbat it was?" 

Bapbael smiled. 

"Well tben. . . . Suppose I bad dreamt tbis. Tbat 
a pbilosopber, and academic, and a believer in notbing 
and in no man, bad met at Berenice certain rabbis of 
the Jews, and beard tbem reading and expounding a 
certain book of Solomon — tbe Song of Songs. You, 
as a leamed man, know into wbat sort of trumpery 
allegory tbey would contrive to twist it; bow tbe 
bride's eyes were to mean tbe scribes wbo were füll of 
wisdom, as tbe pools of Hesbbon were of water; and 
her stature spreading like a palm-tree, tbe priests wbo 
spread out tbeir bands wben blessing tbe people; and 
tbe left band wbicb sbould be under ber bead, tbe 
Tepbilim wbicb tbese old pedants wore on tbeir left 
wrists; and tbe rigbt band wbicb sbould bold ber, tbe 
Mezuzab wbicb tbey fixed on tbe rigbt side of tbeir 
doors to keep off devils; and so fortb." 

"I bave beard sucb silly Cabbalisms, certainly." 

"You bave? Tben suppose tbat I went on, and 
saw in my dream bow tbis same academic and unbe- 

8* 
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lieyer, being Umself also a Hebrew of Üie Hebrews, 
snatched the roll ont of the rabbi^s band, and told 
tbem tbat tbey were a party of fools for tiying to set 
fortb wbat tbe book migbt possiblj mean, before they 
bad found ont wbat it really did mean; and tbat ihey 
conld only find out tbat by looking bonestly at the 
piain words to see wbat Solomon meant by it. And 
tben, suppose tbat this same apostate Jew, this member 
of the synagogue of Satan, in bis camal and lawless 
imaginations, bad waxed eloqnent witb tbe eloqnence 
of devils, and told tbem, tbat tbe book set fortb, to 
thoso wbo bad eyes to see, bow Solomon tbe great 
king, witb bis tbreescore qneens, and fonrscore con- 
cubines, and virgins witbout nnmber, forgets all bis 
seraglio and bis luzuiy in pure and noble love for the 
undefiled, wbo is but one; and bow as bis eyes are 
opened to see tbat God made the one man for the one 
woman, and tbe one woman to the one man, even as it 
was in the garden of Eden, so all bis beart and 
tbougbts become pure, and gentle, and simple; bow 
tbe song of tbe birds, and tbe scent of the grapes, and 
tbe spicy southem gales, and all tbe simple countiy 
pleasures of tbe glens of Lebanon, wbich be sbares 
witb bis own vine-dressers and slaves, become more 
precious in bis eyes than all bis palaces and artificial 
pomp; and tbe man feels tbat be is in barmony, for 
tbe first time in bis lifo, witb the universe of Grod, and 
witli the mystery of tbe seasons; that within bim, as 
well as witbout bim, the winter is past, and tbe rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth, and 
tbe voice of tbe turtle is beard in the land. . . . And 
suppose I saw in my dream bow tbe rabbis, when ihey 
beard tbose wicked words, stopped their ears widi one 
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ßcord, and ran npon that son of Belial and cast Um 
at, because he blasphemed their sacred books hj bis 
imal interpretations. And suppose — I only say 
ippose — Öiat I saw in mj dream bow ihe poor man 
ud in bis beart, *I will go to tbe Cbristians; thej ac- 
nowledge tbe sacredness of tbis same book; and tbey 
ij tbat tbeir God tangbt tbem tbat " "in tbe beginning 
rod made man, male and female." " Perbaps tbey will 
)11 me wbetber tbis Song of Songs does not, as it 
sems to me to do, sbow tbe passage upwards from 
ratal polygamy to tbat monogamy wbicb tbey so 
)lemnl7 command, and agree witb me, tbat it is be- 
stnse tbe Song preacbes tbis tbat it bas a rigbt to take 
s place among tbe boly writings?' Tou, as a Cbris- 
an bisbop, sbould know wbat answer sucb a man 
onld receive. . . . You are silent? Tben I will teil 
ou wbat answer be seemed to receive in my dream. 
3 blaspbemous and camal man, wbo pervertest 
[oly Scripture into a cloak for tbine own ficentious- 
ess, as & it spoke of man's base and sensual affec- 
ons, know tbat tbis book is to be spiritually inter- 
reted of tbe marriage between tbe soul and its 
reator, and tbat it is from tbis very book that the 
atbolic Gbnrcb derives her strengest argoments in 
iTonr of boly virginity, and the glories of a celibate 
fe.'" 

Synesins was still silent 

"And wbat do you think I saw in my dream that 
lat man did wben be found these Christians enforcing, 
3 a necessary article of practice, as well as of faith, a 
aseless and bombastic metaphor, borrowed from that 
ery Neo-Platonism out of wbicb be bad just fled for 
b life? He cursed the day be was bom, and the bour 
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in which his father was told, *Tliou tiast gotten a man- 
child,' and said, 'Philosophers, Jews, and Christians, 
farewell for ever and a day! TLe clearest words of 
your most sacred books mean anything or nothing, as 
the case maj snit your fancies; and there is neither 
truth nor reason under the son. What better is there 
for a man, than to foUow the example of his people, 
and to tum usurer, and money-getter, and cajoler 
of fools in his tarn, even as his father was before 
him?'" 

Synesius remained a while in deep thonght, and at 
last — 

"And yet you came to me?" 

"I did, because you havo loved and married; 
because you have stood out manMly against this 
Strange modern insanity, and reftised to give up, when 
you were made a bishop, the wife whom Grod had 
giren you. You, I thought, could solve the riddle for 
me, if any man could." 

"Alas, friend! I have begun to distrust, of late, my 
power of solving riddles. After all, why should they 
be solved? What matters one more mystery in a 
World of mysteriös? *If thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned,' are St. PauFs own words; and let them be 
enough for us. Do not ask me to argue with you, 
but to help you. Instead of puzzling me with deep 
questions, and tempting me to set up my private 
judgment, as I have done too often already, against 
the opinion of the Church, teil me your story, and 
test my sympathy rather than my intellect. I shaU 
feel with you and work for you, doubt not, even 
though 1 am unable to explain to myself why I do it" 

"Then you cannot solve my riddle?" 
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"Let me help you," said Synesius, witib a sweet 
smile, "to solve it for yourself. You need not try to 
deceive me. You haye a love, an undefiled, who is 
but one. When you possess her, you will be able to 
judge better whether your Interpretation of the Song is 
the true one; and if you still think that it is, Synesius, 
at least, will have no quarrel against you. He has 
always claimed for himself tlie riglit of philosophizing 
in private, and he will allow the same liberty to you, 
whether the mob do or not" 

"Then you agree with me? Of course you do!" 
''Is it fair to ask me whether I accept a novel 
interpretation, which I have only heard five minutes 
ago, delivered in a somewhat haaly and rhetorical 
form?" 

''You are shirking the question," said Kaphael, 
peeyishly. 

"And what if I am? Teil me, point-blank, most 
self-tormenting of men, can I help you in practice, 
even though I choose to leave you to yourself in spe< 
culation?" 

"Well, then, if you will have my story, take it, 
and judge for yourself of Christian common sense." 

And hurriedly, as if ashamed of his own confession, 
and yet compelled, in spite of himself, to unbosom it, 
he told Synesius all, from his first meeting with 
Victoria to his escape from her at Berenice. 

The good bishop, to Aben-Ezra^s surprise, seemed 
to treat the whole matter as infinitely amusing. He 
chuckled, smote his hand on his thigh, and nodded 
approval at eveiy pause — perhaps to give the Speaker 
courage — perhaps because he really thought that 
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BaphaeFs prospects -were considerablj lern desperate 
than he fancied. . . • . 

*'If yon langb at me, Sjnesius, I am müeoL It is 
qnite enough to endore the hnmiliation of telling yon 
tliat I am — confound it! — like any hoy of sixteen.** 

"Laugh at you? — with you, yon mean. A con- 
vent? Pooh, pooh! The old prefect has enough senae, 
I will Warrant him, not to reftise a good match for his 
child." 

''You forget that I have not the honour of being 
a Christian." 

"Then we'll make you one. You won't let me 
convert you, I know; you always used to gibe and 
jeer at my philosophy. But Augustine comes to- 
morrow." 

"Augustine?" 

"He does indeed; and we must be off by day- 
breäk, with all the armed men we can muster, to 
meet and escort him, and to bunt, of course, going 
and Coming, for we have had no food this fortnight 
but what our own dogs and bows have Aimished us. 
He shall take you in band, and eure you of all your 
Judaism in a week; and then just leave the rest to 
me; I will manage it somehow or other. It is sure to 
oome right No; do not be bashftil. It will be real 
amusement to a poor wretch who can find nothing eise 
to do — Heigho ! And as for lying under an Obligation 
to me, why we can squaxe that by your lending me 
three or four thousand gold pieces — Heaven Imows 
I want them! — on the certamiy of never seeiog them 
again." 

Kaphael could not help laughing in his tum. 

"Synesius is himself still, I see, and not unworihy 
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of his aacestor Hcnrcules; and though he sbrinks from 
deansing ihe Angean stable of mj soul, paws like tlie 
war-horse in the vallej at the hope of tindertakmg any 
lesser labours in mj behalf. Bnt, mj dear generons 
bishop, ihis matter is more serions, and I, the subjeet 
of it, haye become more serious also, than you fancy, 
Consider: hy the nncormpt hononr of your Spartan 
forefathers, Agis, Brasidas, and the rest of them, don't 
you think that yon axe, in your hasty kindness, 
tempting me to behave in a way which they wonld 
have called somewhat rascally?*^ 

"How then, my dear man? Tou have a very 
honourable and praiseworthy desire; and I am willing 
to help you to compass it.*" 

"Do you think that I have not cast about before 
now for more than one method of compassing it for 
myself? My good man, I have been tempted a dozen 
tunes already to tum Christian: but there haa risen 
np in me ihe strängest fancy about conscience and 
hononr. .... I never was scrupulous before, Heaven 
knows — I am not over-scrupnlous now — except 
about her. I cannot dissemble before her. I dare not 
look in her face when I had a lie in my right band. 
. . . She looks through one — into one — like a 

dear-eyed awM goddess I never was ashamed 

in my lifo tili my eyes met hers.** .... 

"But if you really became a Christian?" 

"I cannot. I should suspect my own motives. 
Here is another of these absurd soul-anatomizing 
scruples which have risen up in me. I should suspect 
that I had changed my creed because I wished to 
change it — that if I was not deceiving her I was 
deceiving myself. If I had not loved her it might 
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have been different: but now — just becanse I do 
love her, I will not, I dare not, listen to Augustiners 
arguments, or mj own thouglits on the matter." 

"Most wayward of men!" cried Sjnesius, half 
peevishlj; "you seem to take some perverse pleasure 
in throwing yourself into the waves again, the instant 
you have climbed a rock of reftige!" 

"Pleasure? is there any pleasure in feeling one- 
self at death-grips with the devil? I had given up 
believing in him for many a year . . . And behold, 
the moment that I awaken to anything noble and 
right, I find the old serpent live and streng at my 
throat! No wonder that I suspect him, you, myself 
— I, who have been tempted every hour in the last 
week, temptations to become a devU. Ay," he went 
on, raising bis voice, as all the fire of bis intense 
Eastem nature flashed &om bis black eyes, "to be a 
devü! From my childhood tili now never have I 
known what it was to desire, and not to possess. It 
is not often that I have had to trouble any poor 
Naboth for bis vineyard: but when I have taken a 
fancy to it, Naboth has always found it wiser to give 
way. And now .... Do you fancy that I have not 
had a dozen hellish plots flashing across me in the 
last week? Look here! This is the mortgage of 
her father's whole estate. I bought it — whether by 
the instigation of Satan or of God — of a banker in 
Berenice, the very day I left them; and now they, 
and every straw which they possess, are in my power. 
I can ruin them — seil them as slaves — betray them 
to death as rebels — and last, but not least, cannot I 
hire a dozen worthy men to carry her off, and cut the 
Gordian knot most simply and summanly? And yet 
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I dare not! I mnst be pure to approacb tbe pure; 
and righteouSy to kiss tlie feet of the righteous. 
Whence came this new consdence to me I know not; 
but come it has; and I dare no more do a base thing 
toward her, than I dare toward a God, if there be 
one. Tbis very mortgage — I bäte it, curse it, now 
that I possess it — the tempting devil!" 

"Bum it," Said Synesius, quietly. 

^'Perbaps I may. At least, nsed it never sball be. 
Compel ber? I am too proud, or too bonourable, or 
sometbing or otber, even to solicit ber. Sbe mnst 
come to me; teil me witb ber own lips tbat sbe loves 
me, tbat sbe will take me, and make me wortby of 
ber. Sbe mnst bave mercy on me, of ber own free 
will, or — let ber pine and die in tbat accarsed prison; 
and tben a scratcb witb tbe trosty old dagger for ber 
fatber, and anotber for myself, will save bim from 
any more saperstitions, and me from any more pbilo- 
sopbic doubts, for a few seons of ages, tili we start 
again in new lives — be, I snppose, as a jackass, and 
I as a baboon. Wbat matter? but nnless I possess 
ber by fair means, God do so to me, and more also, 
if I attempt base ones!^* 

"God be witb you, my son, in tbe noble warfare," 
said Synesius, bis eyes filling witb kindly tears. 

''It is no noble warfare at all. It is a base, 
coward fear, in one wbo never before feared man or 
devil, and is now fallen low enougb to be afraid of a 
belpless girl!" 

"Not so," cried Synesius, in bis tum; "it is a 
noble and a boly fear. Tou fear ber goodness. 
Oould you see ber goodness, mucb less fear it, were 
there not a Divine Light within you which sbowed 
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you wliat, and how awfal, goodness was? Teil me 
HO more, Baphael Aben-Ezra, that jou do not fear 
6od; for he who fears Yirtae, fears Him whose 
likeness Yirtae is. Gh) on — go on . . . . Be brave, 
and Hifl strengih will be made manifest in yonr 

weakness/' 

* « « « « 

It was late that night before Sjnesins compelled 
bis gaest to retire, after having wamed him not to 
distorb himself if he heard the alarm-bell ling, as the 
house was well garrisoned, and having set the water- 
clock by which he and bis servants measured their 
respective watches. And then the good bishop, having 
disposed bis sentinels, took bis Station on the top of 
his tower, close by the waming bell; and as he looked 
ont over the broad lands of his forefathers, and prayed 
that their desolation might come to an end at last, he 
did not forget to pray for the desolation of the gaest 
who slept below, a happier and more healthy slnmber 
than he had known for many a week. For before 
Baphael lay down that night, he had tom to shreds 
Majoricus^s mortgage, and feit a lighter and a better 
man as he saw the ctmning temptation consuming 
Bcrap by scrap in the lamp-flame. And then, wearied 
out with fatigue of body and mind, he forgot Synesins, 
Victoria, and the rest, and seemed to himself to wander 
all night among the vine-clad glens of Lebanon, amid 
the gardens of lilies, and the beds of spices; while 
shepherds' music lured him on and on, and girlish 
Toices, chanting the mystic idyl of his mighty ancestor, 

rang soft and fitfdl throngh bis weary brain. 

* « « * « 

Before sunrise the next moming, Eaphael was 
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faring forüi gallantlj, well armed and mounted, by 
Sjnesins^s side, followed hj fonr or five brace of taU 
bnish-tailed greyhonnds, and hj the faithful Brau, 
whose lop-ears and heavj jaws, nnique in ihat land of 
prick-ears and fox-noses, formed the absorbing subject 
of conversation among some twenty smart retainers, 
wbo, armed to the teeth for chase and war, rode 
behind the bishop on half-starved raw-boned horses, 
innred hj desert training and bad times to do the 
maximnm of work upon the minimum of food. 

For the first few miles they rode in silence; throngh 
mined villages, and desolated farms, from which hero 
and there a Single inhabitant peeped forth feaxfally, 
to ponr his tale of woe into the ears of the hapless 
bishop, and then, instead of asking alms from him, to 
entreat his acceptance of some paltry remnant of 
grain or poultry, which had escaped the hands of the 
marauders; and as they clung to his hands, and 
blessed him as their onlj hope and stay, poor Syne- 
siiis heaxd patienüy again and again the same pur* 
poseless tale of woe, and mingled his tears with theirs, 
and then sporred his horse on impatiently, as if to 
escape from the sight of misery which he could not 
relieve; while a voice in EaphaeFs heart seemed to 
ask him — "Why was thy wealth given to thee, but 
that thou mightest dry, if but for a day, such tears 
as these?'' 

And he feil into a meditation, which was not 
without its fruit in due season, but which lasted tili 
they had lefl the enclosed country, and were climbing 
the slopes of the low rolling hills, over which lay the 
road from the distant sea. But as they lefl the signs 
of war behind them. the volatile temper of the good 
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bishop began to lise. He petted bis bouncb, chatted 
to bis men, discoursed on tbe most probable quarter 
for finding game, and exborted them cbeerfully enoogh 
to play tbe man, as tbeir cbance of baving anytbing 
to eat at nigbt depended entirely on tbeir prowess 
duriBg the day. 

^^Ab," Said Eapbael at last, glad of a pretext for 
breaking bis own cbain of painfhl tbougbt, ^^tbere is 
a vein of your land-salt I suspect tbat you were all 
at tbe bottom of tbe sea once, and tbat tbe old eartb- 
sbaker Neptone, tired of yonr bad ways, gave you a 
lift one moming, and set you up as diy land, in order 
to be rid of you." 

"It may. really be so. They say tbat tbe Argo- 
nauts retum^ back througb tbis country from tbe 
Soutbem Ocean, wbicb must^ave been tberefore far 
nearer os tban it is now, and tbat tbey carried tbeir 
mystic vessel over tbese veiy bills to tbe Syrtis. 
However, we bave forgotten all about tbe sea tbo- 
rougbly enougb since tbat time. I well remember 
my £u:st astonisbment .at tbe sigbt of a galley, in 
Alexandria, and tbe toar of laugbter witb wbicb my 
fellow-students greeted my not unreasonable remark, 
tbat it looked very like a centipede." 

"And do you recollect, too, tbe argoment wbicb 1 
bad once witb your Steward about tbe pickled fisb 
wbicb I brougbt you from Egypt; and tbe way in 
wbicb, wben tbe jär was opened, tbe servants sbrieked 
and ran rigbt and left, declaring tbat tbe £sb-bones 
were tbe spines of poisonous serpents?" 

"Tbe old fellow is as obstinate as ever, I assure 
you, in bis disbelief in salt water. He torments me 
continually by asking me to teil bim tbe stoiy of my 
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sbipwreck, and does not believe me after all, thougli 
he has heard it a dozen times. ^Sir,' he said to me, 
Bolenmly, after jou were gone, 'will that stränge 
gentleman pretend to persuade me that anything 
eatable can come ont of his great pond there at 
Alexandria, when every one can see that the best 
fonntain in the conntry never breeds anjthing bat 
frogs and leeches?*'' 

As he spoke they left the last field behind them, 
and entered upon a vast sheet of breezy down, speckled 
with shrubs and copse, and split here and there by 
rocky glens, ending in fertile Valleys, once thick with 
farms and homesteads. 

"Here," cried Synesius, "are our hunting-gronnds. 
And now for one hour^s forgetfnlness, and the joys of 
ihe noble art! What could old Homer have been 
thinking of when he forgot to number it among the 
pursoits which are glorious to heroes, and make man 
illastrious, and yet could laud in those very words 
the forum?" 

"The forum?" said Eaphael. "I never saw it yet 
make men anything but rascals." 

"Brazen-faced rascals, my Mend. I detest the 
whole breed of lawyers, and never meet one without 
tuming him into ridicule; efPeminate pettifoggers, who 
shudder at the veiy sight of roast venison, when they 
think of the dangers by which it has been procured. 
But it is a cowardly age, my Mend — a cowardly 
age. Let us forget it, and ourselves." 

"And even philosophy and Hypatia?" said Baphael, 
archly. 

"I have done with philosophy. To fight like an 
Heradeid, and to die like a bishop, is all I have left 
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' — ruvsffi 'Ejytax. übe pedect, ^ ww! I teD 7011, 

UMtgjt Xfy TttfAktt dnt tbe toaupi waM jei liolds 
«00 bsb^ fo dhioe — ^*' 

And L^ was numm^ on in ono of Ins Ing^flown 
iMnihürna of Inf idol, whan Rapliael diedced him. 

^I fSnr otar connnon sjrmpadry' on tliafc snbject is 
miber weakened I Innre bc^nn to doobt her latety 
nearly m mach m I donbt phüosophy." 

**Not her virtue?" 

^^Noy friend; nor her beaufj, nor her wisdom; 
ntmply her power of making me a better man. A 
nolünh criterion, jon will say. Be it so. . . • What a 
noble horse that is of jours ! *' 

"Jfe has been — he has been; but wom out now, 
like hin master and bis master's fortunes.** . . . 

"Not flo, cortainly, the colt on which you have 
doiio mo the houour to mount me." 

"Ah, mv poor boy*s pet! . . . You are the first 
|)«r«on wlio Las crosscd him since — " 

"In ho of your own broeding?" asked Raphael, 
ti'ying <o tum tho convorsation. 

"A (U'ORS botween that white Nisssan which you 
nont mo, und ono of my own mares." 

"Not a bad cross; though he keeps a little of the 
bull ht^ad und greyhound flauk of your Afiicans.*' 

"80 muoh tho bottor, friond. Give me bone — 
btuio nud onduranco for tliis rough down country. 
Yo\ir doHoMto Ni8H)aiis are all veiy well for a few 
lubuittvi ovor tliotjio Hat sands of Egypt: bat here you 
iuhhI h homo who will go forty miles a-day over rough 
aud MUiH^h« and diuo thankAiUy of thisües at night 
Aha» )HHM' litth) u\au!" »- as a jorboa sprang np fit>m 
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a tuft of bashes at bis feet — ''I fear you must help 
to £11 our soup-ketde in these hard tiines!" 

And with a dexterous sweep of bis long wbip, 
tbe woriby bisbop entangled tbe jerboa's long legs, 
wbisked bim up to bis saddle-bow, and delivered bim 
to tbe groom and tbe game-bag. 

"Kill bim at once. Don't let bim squeak, boy! 
— be cries too like a cbild." . . . 

"Poor litüe wretcb!" said BapbaeL "Wbat more 
rigbt, now, bave we to eat bim tban be to eat us?'^ 

"Eb? If be can eat us, let bim tiy. How long 
bave you joined tbe Manicbees?'* 

'^Have no fears on tbat score. But, as I told you, 
since my wonderful conversion by Bran, tbe dog, I 
bave begim to bold dumb animals in respect, as 
probably quite as good as myself." 

"Tben you need a fiirtber conversion, friend 
Bapbael, and to leam wbat is tbe dignity of man-, 
and wben tbat arrives, you will leam to believe, witb 
me, tbat tbe life of eveiy beast upon tbe face of tbe 
earib would be a cbeap price to pay in excbange for 
tbe life of tbe meanest buman being." 

"Yes, if tbey be required for food; but really, to 
kill tbem for our amusement!'' 

"Friend, wben I was still a beatben, I recoUect 
well bow I used to baggle at tbat story of tbe cursing 
of tbe fig-tree; but wben I leamt to know wbat man 
was, and tbat I bad been all my life mistaking for a 
part of uature tbat race wbicb was originally, and can 
be agaiu, made in tbe likeness of God, tben I began 
to see tbat it were well if every fig-tree upon eartb 
were cursed if tbe spirit of one man could be taugbt 
tbereby a Single lesson. And so I speak of thesei 

Bffpatia» IL 9 
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mj darling üeld-sports, on which I have not been 
aahamed, as 70a know, to write a book.'' 

"And a veiy charming one: jei yon were still a 
pagtm, recollect, when you wrote it" 

^^I was; and then I followed the cbase by mere 
nature and inclination. But now I know I have a 
riglit to follow it, because it gives me endorance, 
promptness, conrage, self-control, as well as health 
and cheerfalness ; and therefore — Ah! a fresh ostrich- 
track!" 

And stopping short, Synesius began pricking slowly 
np the hill-side. 

"Back!^* whispered he, at last ^^Qoietly and 
silently. Lie down on yonr horses neck, as I do, or 
the long-necked rognes may see you. They mnst be 
close to HS over the brow. I know that favonrite 
grassy slope of old. Bound under yon hill, or they 
will get wind of us, and then farewell to them!'' 

And Synesius and bis groom cantered on, banging 
each to tbeir horses' ne^ by an ann and a leg, 
in a way which Baphael endeavonred In vain to 
Imitate. 

Two or three minutes more of breathless silence 
brought them to the edge of the hill, where Synesius 
halted, peered down a moment, and then tnmed to 
Baphael, bis face and limbs quivering with delight, 
as he held up two fingers, to denote the number of the 
birds. 

"Out of arrow ränge! Slip the dogs, Sypbazl" 

And in another minute Baphael found himself 
galloping headlong down the hill, while two magnifi- 
cent ostriches, their outspread plumes waving in the 
bright breeze, their necks stooped almost to the gronnd, 
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and their long lege flashing out beUnd ihem, were 
sweeping away before the greyhounds at a paee which 
no mortal borse conld bave beld for ten minutes. 

^'Baby that I am still!" cried Synesius, tears of 

excitement glittering in bis eyes; wbile Bapbael 

gave bimself up to tbe joy, and forgot even Victoria, 
in tbe breathless rosh over rock and busb, sandbill and 
watercourse. 

"Take care oftbat diy torrent-bed! Hold up, old 
borsei Tbis wül not last two minutes more. Tbey 
cannot bold tbeir pace against tbis breeze. . . . Well 
tried, good dog, tbougb you did miss bim! Ab, that 
my boy were berel Tbere — tbey double. Spread 
rigbt and left, my cbildren, and ride at tbem as tbey 
passl'' 

And tbe ostricbes, unable, as Synesius said, to keep 
tbeir pace against tbe breeze, turned sbarp on tbeir 
pursuers, and beating tbe air witb outspread wings, 
came down tbe wind again, at a rate even more 
wonderfuL tban before. 

"Kide at bim, Kapbael — ride at bim, and turn 
Lim into tbose busbes!" cried Synesius, fitting an arrow 
to bis bow. 

Bapbael obeyed, and tbe bird swerved into tbe low 
scrub; tbe well-trained borse leapt at bim like a cat; 
and Rapbael, wbo dare not trust bis skill in arcbery, 
Struck witb bis wbip at tbe long neck as it struggled 
past bim, and felled tbe noble quarry to tbe ground. 
He was in tbe act of springing down to secure bis prize, 
wben a sbout fi:om Synesius stopped bim. 

"Are you mad? He will kick out your beart! Let 
tbe dogs hold bim!" 

^'Wbere is the otber?" asked Bapbael, panting. 

9* 
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"Where lie onglit to be. I bsve not miss 
inmung^ shot fixr many a numtlL*' 

'^Beallj, jou riral llie Emperor CommoduB 
•elC*' 

'^Ah? I tried bis imcy of cresoent-lieaded m 
onoe, and decapitated an (Strich or two tolerably 
they are onlj fit for the amphitheatre: they will n 
saielj in the quiver on hoiseback, I find. But wl 
tbat?" And be pointed to a doud of white dost, i 
a mile down the Valley. ^^A berd of antelopes? '. 
God is indeed gradoos to os! Come down — ' 
soever thej are, we have no time to lose.*' 

And collecting bis scattered forces, Synesios pi 
on rapidly towards the object which had attracte 
attention. 

*' Antelopes ! " cried one. 

"Wild borses!" cried another. 

"Tarne ones, rather!" cried Synesios, with a g( 
of wratb. "I saw the flash of arms!'' 

"The Ausurians!'' And a yell of rage rang 
the whole troop. 

"Will you follow me, children?" 

"To death!" shouted they. 

"I know it Ob that I had seven hundred of 
as Abraham had! We would see then wbether 
scoondrels did not share, within a week, the fs 
Cbedorlaomer's.** 

"Happy man, who can actually trost yonr 
slavesl*' Said Baphael, as the parfy gallopec 
tighteuing their girdles and getting ready 
weapons. 

"Slaves? If the law gives me the power of » 
one or two of tbem wbo are not yet wise enoni 
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be irnsted to take care of themselves, it is a hxit wldch 
both I and they have long forgotten. Their fathers 
grew grey at mj father's table, and God grant that 
Öiey may grow grey at mine! We eat together, work 
together, hnnt together, fight together, jest together, 
and weep together. God help us all! for we have bnt 
one common weaL Now — do yon make ont the 
enemy, boys?" 

"Ausnrians, your Holiness. The same party who 
tried Myrsinitis last week. I know them by Üie helmets 
which Üiey took from the Markmen/* 

"And with whom are they fighting?" 

No one could see. Fighting they certainly were: 
bnt their victims were beyond them, and the party 
galloped on. 

"That was a smart bnsiness at Myrsinitis. The 
Ansorians appeared while the people were at moming 
prayers. The soldiers, of course, ran for their lives, 
and hid in the cavems, leaving the matter to the 
priests.'' 

"If they were of yonr presbytery, I donbt not they 
proved themselves worthy of their diocesan." 

"Ah, if all my priests were bnt like theml or my 
people either!'* said Synesius, chatting qnietly in fiill 
gallop, like a trae son of the saddle. '^They offered 
np prayers for victory, sallied out at the head of the 
peasanto, and met the Moors in a narrow pass. Thero 
their bearts failed them a little. Fanstas, the deacon, 
makes them a speech; charges the leader of the robbers, 
like yonng David, v/ith a stone, beats his brains out 
therewith, strips him in true Homeric fashion, and ronts 
the Ausnrians with their leader*s sword; retums and 
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ereeta a tzoplij in dne daanc fonn, and waswm the irbok 

Valley." 

^Yon shonld make him arehdeaeon," 

"I wonld send him and bis townfolk ronnd ihe 
prorince, if I could, crowned widi lanrel, and prodaim 
before them at evezy market-place, ^These aie men 
of Cod.* With whom can those Ansorianfl be deal- 
ing? Peasants wonld have been all killed long ago, 
aud soldiers would have nm awaj long ago. It is 
truly a portent in this conntiy to see a fi^^t last ten 
inluutes. Wbo can ihey be? I see tbem now, and 
liewing awaj like men too. Tbey are all on foot bnt 
two; and we have not a cohort of in£uitiy left for 
many a mile round.'* 

"I know wbo tbej arel" cried Rapbael, anddenlj 
striking spurs into bis borse. ^*I will swear to that 
armour anioug a thonsand. And tbere is a litter in 
tbe luidst of tbem. On! and %bt, men, if 70a ever 
fougbt in yonr livesl" 

^^Softlyl" cried Synesios. ^* Trust an old aoldier, 
aud perbaps — alasl tbat be sbould bave to say it — 
tbe best left in tbis wretcbed countzy. Round hy tbe 
lioUow, aud take tbe barbarians suddenly in flank. 
Tbey will not see us tben tili we are witbin twentj 
paces of tbem. Aba! jou bave a tbing or two to 
Icani yet, Abeu-Ezra." 

Aud cbuckliug at tbe prospect of action, tbe gallant 
bisbop wbeeled bis litüe troop, and in five minntes 
more dasbed out of tbe copse wiib a sbout and a 
fligbt of arrows, aud rusbed into tbe ibickest of tbe 
figbt 

One cavalry skirmisb must be veiy like anotber. 
A Crash of borses, a flasbiug of sword-blades, flve 
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minutes of blind confusion, and then those who have 
not been knocked out of their saddles hj their neigh- 
bours* knees, and have not cut off their ownborses* beads 
instead of their enemy's, find themselves, thej know 
not how, either ronning away or being ran aw&j from 
— not one blow in ten haring taken effect on either 
side. And even so Baphael, having made vain attempts 
to cut down several Moors, found himself standing on 
his head in an altogether nndignified postore, among 
inuumerable horses' legs, in all possible frantic motions. 
To avoid one, was to get in Üie waj of another; so 
he philosophicallj sat still, speculating on the Sensation 
of having his brains kicked out, tili the cloud of legs 
yanished, and he found himself kneeling abjectly 
opposite the nose of a mule, on whose back sat, utterly 
numoved, a tall and reverend man, in episcopal 
costome. The stranger, instead of bursting out 
laughing, as Baphael did, solemnly lifted his band, and 
gave him his blessing. The Jew sprang to his feet, 
heedless of all such courtesies, and, looking round, saw 
the Ausurians galloping off up the hill in scattered 
groups, and Synesius standing close hj him, wiping a 
blüody sword. 

"Is the litter safe?" were his first words. 

**Safe; and so are aU. I gave you up for killed, 
when I saw you run through with that lance." 

'*Bun through? I am as sound in the hide as a 
crocodile," said Baphael, laughing. 

"Probably the fellow took the butt instead of the 
poiut, in his hurry. So goes a cavalry scufiBe. I saw 
yon liit three or four fellows running with the flat of 
your sword." 

"Ah, that explains," said Baphael. — **Why, I 
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''*C;.'3srji7 fvol •.«: I -»«!' 

"^T&jiBiik G-yi r«b»' i-« j:^ asw« wei kepc finom 
Öj^ t]:*i!:d'i;&^ of W'x/L" «4:1 :Le Kraag« bss&op, in 

^/;ll/!:4t^ emin/axktioiL *If Grod har« gxven. ns the 
yu^fTj ^ wfajr gm/ige EEb hariiij? «pared aziy- odier of 
Hm cr«iiture« b^'diäf onTselres?" 

'* lUiCsmn^ ÜifSTii aie so inanj the moie of tfaem left 
to ravfuh, bam, and Axy^ answered Svnesnifl. 
^^Jit^^rihtihsM, I am not going to aigoe with Angus- 

tJIW," 

Aufpiifiine! Kapbael looked intentlj at the man, 
a lall dfJicato-featared personage, with a lofty and 
itnrrow fonslioa/], scarred like his cheeks with the deep 
fnrrown of inany a donbt and woe. Besolve, genüe 
hiit iinlmnrlirig, was expressed in his thin dose-set lips 
and liiN elitär, qulet eye: but the cabn of his mighty 
iumnUuitinvAi was the calm of a wom'K)ut volcano, over 
wliicJi centurieH must pass before the earthquake-rents 
1)0 iWlwl with kiiidly soil, and the cinderslopes grow 
Kay witli grasH and flowers. The Jow's thoughts, 
howovor, wer» hoou tiimod into another Channel by the 
honrty iinil)rn(*.eN of Miyoricus and his son. 

** Wo hnv« cntight you agaiu, yon tmant!*' said the 
y<Mitif( iribuno; **yoii could not escape us, you see, 
uiWr all;* 
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"Eather," said the father, "we owe him a second 
debt of gratitnde for a second deliverance. We wero 
right hard bosted when you rode np." 

"Ob, he brings nothing but good with bim wben- 
ever be appears; and then be pretends to be a bird of 
ill omen," said tbe ligbt-bearted tribune, putting bis 
armonr to rigbts. 

Rapbael was in bis secret beart not sony to find 
tbat bis old fiiends bore bim no gradge for bis caprice: 
but all be answered was — 

"Pray tbank any one bnt me; I bave, as nsual, 
proved myself a fool. But wbat brings you bere, like 
Gods e Macbinä? It is contrary to all probabilities. 
One would not admit so astounding an incident, even 
in tbe modern drama.'' 

"Contrary to none wbatsoever, my friend. We 
found Augustine at Berenice, in act to set off to 
Synesius; we — one of us, tbat is — were certain tbat 
you would be found witb bim; and we decided on 
acting as Augustiners guard, for none of tbe dastard 
garrison dare stir out.'' 

"One of US," tbougbt Eapbael, - — "wbicb one?" 
And, conquering bis pride, be asked, as carelessly as 
be could, for Victoria. 

"Sbe is tbere, in tbe litter, poor cbild," said ber 
fatber, in a serious tone. 

"Surely not ill?" 

"AlasI either the over-wrought excitement of 
months of heroism broke down wben sbe found us safo 
at last, or some stroke from God — .... Who can 
teil wbat I may not bave deserved? — But sbe has 
been utterly prostrate in body and mind, ever since we 
parted from you at Berenice- 
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Tlio blunt soldier litüe gaessed the meaning of Üb 
own words. But Bapliael, as lie heaxd, feit a paug 
shoot through liis heart, too keen for him do discem 
wliether it sprang from joy or from despair. 

"Come," cried the cheerftd voice of Synesius, "come 
AbenEzra; you have knelt for Aagastine^s blessing 
already, and now you must enter into the froition of 
it Come, you two philosophers must know each 
other. Most holy, I entreat you to preach to thia 
friend of mine, at once the wisest and the foolishest 
of men." 

"Only the latter," said Raphael; "but open to any 
Speech of Augustiners, at least when we are safe 
home, and game enough for Synesius's new guests 
kiUed." 

And tuming away, he rode silent and sullen by 
the side of his companions, who began at once to 
consult together as to the plans of Majoricus and his 
soldiers. 

In spite of himself, Baphael soon became interested 
in Augustine's conversation. He entered into the 
subject of Cyrenian misrule and ruin as heartily and 
shrewdly as any man of the world; and when all the 
rest were at a loss, the prompt practical hint which 
cleared up the difficulty was certain to come firom him. 
It was by his adyice that Majoricus had brought his 
soldiery hither; it was his proposal that they should 
be employed for a fixed period in defending these 
remote southem boundaries of the province; he checked 
the impetuosity of Synesius, cheered the despair of 
Majoricus, appealed to the honour and the Christianity 
of the soldiers and seemed to have a word — and 
that the right word — for eveiy man; and after a 
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whfle, Ab6ii-E2sra quite forgot the stiffiiess and de- 
liberation of bis manner, and the quaint use of 
Bcripture texts in far-fetcbed illustradons of every 
opinion wbicb be propounded. It bad seemed at first 
a mere affectation; but tbe arguments wbicb it was 
omplojed to enforce were in tbemselves so moderate 
and so rational, tbat Bapbael began to feel, little bj 
little, tbat bis apparent pedantiy was onlj tbe result 
of a wisb to refer every matter, even tbe most vulgär, 
to some deep and divine rule of rigbt and wrong. 

"But you forget all tbis wbile, my friends," said 
Majoricus at last, "tbe danger wbicb you incur by 
sbeltering proclaimed rebels." 

"Tbe King of kings bas forgiven your rebellion, in 
tbat wbile be bas punisbed you by tbe loss of your 
lands and bonours, be bas given you your life for a 
prey in tbis city of refiige. It remains for you to bring 
forüi wortby fruits of penitence ; of wbicb I know none 
better tban tbose wbicb Jobn tbe Baptist commanded 
to tbe soldiery of old, *Do no violence to any man, 
and be content witb your wages.'" 

"As for rebels and rebellion," said Synesius, "tbey 
are matters unknown among us; for wbere tbere is no 
king tbere can be no rebellion. Wbosoever will belp 
OS against Ausurians is loyal in our eyes. And as for 
cur political creed, it is simple enougb — namely, tbat 
the emperor never dies, and tbat bis name is Aga- 
memnon, wbo fought at Troy; wbicb any of my grooms 
will prove to you syllogistically enougb to satisfy 
Augustine bimselfi As tbus — 

"Agamemnon was the greatest and tho best of 
kings. 

"Tbe emperor is the greatest and best of kings. 
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^Therefore, Agamemnon is the emperor, and con- 
versely." 

"It had been well/' said Augostine, with a grave 
smüe, *'if some of our firiends liad held the same doc- 
trine, even at the expense of their logic" 

"Or if,*' answered Synesius, "they believed with 
US, (hat the emperor's chamberlain is a clever old man, 
with a bald head like my own, Ulysses by name, who 
was rewarded with the prefectore of all lands north of 
the Mediterranean, for putting out the Cyclop*s eye 
two years ago. However, enough of this. Bat, yon 
see, you are not in any extreme danger of informers 
and intrigners .... The real difficulty is, how you 
will be able to obey Augostine, by being content with 
your wages. For,'* lowering bis voice, "you will get 
literally none." 

"It will be as much as we deserve," said ihe young 
Tribüne; "but my fellows have a trick of eating — " 

"They are welcome, then, to all deer and ostriches 
which they can catch. Bat I am not only penniless, 
but reduced myself to Ihre like the Lssstrygons, on 
meat and nothing eise; all crops and Stocks for miles 
round being either bumt or caixied off." 

"E nihilo nihil!" said Augustine, having nothing 
eise to say. Bat here Baphael woke up on a sudden 
with — 

"Did the Pentapolitan wheat-ships go to Eome?" 

"No; Orestes stopped them when he stopped the 
Alezandrian convoy." 

"Then the Jews have the wheat, trust them for it; 
and what they have, I have. There are certain monief 
ofmine lying at interest in the seaports, which will set 
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that matter to rights for a month or two. Do jou find 
an escort to-moirow, and I will find wheat" 

''But, moBt generons of fidends, I can neither repay 
yon interest nor principle.*' 

'^Be it so. I have spent so mach money during the 
last ihirty years in doing nothing bat evU, that it is 
hard if I may not at last spend a little in doing good. 
— XJnless his Holiness of Hippo thinks it wrong for 
yoa to accept the good will of an infidel?" 

^'Which of these three/' said Aagostine, "was 
neighboor to him who feil among thieves, bat he who 
had mercy on him? Yerily, my fidend Baphael Aben- 
Ezra, thoa art not far firom the kingdom of God.'' 

"Of which God?" asked Kaphael, slily. 

"Of the God of thy forefather Abrdiam, whom 
thoa shalt hear as worship this evening, if He wilL 
Synesius, have yoa a charch wherein I can perform 
the eyening senrice, and give a word of exhortation to 
these my children?'* 

Synesias sighed. "There is a ruin, which was last 
month a chorcL" 

"And is one stilL Man did not place there the 
presence of God, and man cannot ezpel it" 

And so, sending oat honting-parties right and left 
in chase of eyeiything which had animal life, and 
picking np before nighöall a tolerably abondant snpply 
of game, they went homewards, where Victoria was 
intrasted to the care of Synesias's old stewardess, and 
the soldiery were marched straight into the charch; 
while Synesias's servants, to whom the Latin service 
wonld have been- nnintelligible, basied themselves in 
cooking the still warm game« 

Strangely enoagh it soanded to Eaphael that evenr 
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ing, to hear, among those smoke-grimed pülan and 
fallen rafters, the grand old Hebrew psahns of hi& 
nation ring aloft, to the very chants, too, which were 
Said bj the Rabbi to have been used in the Temple- 
worship of Jerusalem. .... Thej, and the invocations, 
thanksgivings, blessings, the very outward ceremonial 
itself, were all Hebraic, redolent of the thoughts, the 
words of his own ancestors. That lesson fix)m the book 
of Proverbs, which Augustiners deacon was reading in 
Latin — the blood of the man who wrote those words 
was flowing in Aben-Ezra*s vein^s. .... Was it a 
mistake, an hTpocrisj? or were thej indeed worshipping, 
as thej fancied, the Ancient One who spoke face to 
face with his forefathers, the Archetjpe of man, the 
Friend of Abraham and of Israel? 

And now the sermon began; and as Awgustine 
stood for a moment in prajer in front of the mined 
altar, eveiy furrow in his wom face lit up by a ray of 
moonüght which streamed in ihrough the broken roof, 
Baphael waited impatiently for his speech. What would 
he, the rejßned dialectician, the ancient teacher of 
heathen rhetoric, the courtly and leamed student, the 
ascetic celibate and theosopher, have to say to those 
coarse war -wom soldiers, Thracians and Markmen, 
Gauls andBelgians, who sat watching there, with those 
sad eamest faces? What one thought or feeling in 
common could there be between Augustine and his con- 
gregation? 

At last, after signing himself with the cross, he 
began. The subject was one of the psalms which had 
just been read — a battle psalm, ooncemingMoab and 
Amalek, and the old border wars of Palestine. What 
would he make of that? 
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He seemed to staxt lamelj enongb, in spite of the 
exquisite grace of his voice, and manner, and language, 
and tlie epigrammatic terseness of everj sentence. He 
spent Bome minutes over the inscription of the psalm — 
allegorized it — made it mean something which it never 
did mean in the writer^s mind, and which it, as Ba- 
phael well knew, never could mean, for his Interpreta- 
tion was founded on a sheer mistranslation. He pimned 
on the Latin Version — derived the meaning of Hebrew 

words from Latin etymologies And as he went 

on with the psalm itself , the common sense of David 
seemed to evaporate in mjsticism. The most fantastic 
and far-fetched illustrations, drawn firom the commonest 
objects, altemated with mjsterious theosophic dogma. 
TVliere was that leaming for which he was so famed? 
Where was that reverence for the old Hebrew Scriptures 
which he professed? He was treating David as ill as 
Hypatia nsed to treat Homer — worse even than old 
Philo did, when in the home life of the old patriarchs, 
and in the mightj acts of Moses and Joshua, he could 
find nothing but spiritual allegories wherewith to pamper 
the private experiences of the secluded theosophist« And 
Raphael feit very much inclined to get up and go 
away, and still more inclined to say, with a smile, in 
his haste, ^^All men are liars«^* • • • . 

And jet, what an ülustration that last one was! 
No mere fancy, but a real deep glance into the work- 
ing of the material universe, as symbolic of the spi- 
ritual and unseen one. And not drawn, as Hjpatia's 
werOi ezclusivelj from some sublime or portentous 
phenomenoui but from some dog, or kettle, or fish- 
wife^ with a homelj insight worihj of old Socrates 
himself. How personal he was becoming, too! . • . , 
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*7/ti*'^*aj^,r*: {f/n:». irLkL "^i* Bgffaft iänaeif vÖBt 

ff'/u$sut ^ixr*^, ttL'*«! in iikfe r.ar^BT. WetI, 
'/r r«//t Ao^riutiA^ kn^nr trudks fi7 aZ ogc. &e sc kasc 
k/4/;ir %\i»» tot all nuin, and for hirr^^^F as weOL as ks 
\wMrHn. 'V\iHrH waa no denjing xhacL He was a ml 
//jü/j, fj((ht or wrong. What he rebcked izl odiecSy ks 
ffiui f<;lt in )jjr/ji»elf, and fonght it to the desash-^dp^ as 
Ui^ fliMih and qaiver of tLat wom £Eu:e prodazDaed. . . • 
Hui yt'Xj why were the Edomites, hj an usxedj- wo- 
Ukisri puri ori tfardr name, to signify one sort of an, and 
th<) Ar/im<inittf;H auother, and the Amalekites anotiw? 
Wliat faa/J Uiat to do with the old psalm? What had 
It Ut do with tlio present auditoiy? Was not this the 
wIldoNt Mul IowoHt form of that unreal, snbtilising, 
iny Mlic; |M5(latilry , of which he had sickened long ago in 
llypiilia'N loC'tiiro-room) tili he fled to Bran, the dog, 
ior lioiioNt practinal roalitics? 

No Uradually, as Angostine^B hints beeame 

iiiorn prac.iioal und pointed, Baphael saw that there 
wiirt Iti IiIm inind ii iiiost real and organic connezion, 
iriin or fiiliMS in what Boomed at first mere arbitraiy 
allo|{ory. Aiimh^kitoH, personal sins, Ansurian robbers, 
ittiil mviHh(^rH| worc to Inm ouly so manj different forms 
ol* ono lind tho niuuo ovil. He who helped any of them 
tou)(ht iiffHtiiHt Üio rightoousGod; ho who fonght against 
ihoiii foii^ht for UiHt Uod; but he mnst conqner the 
AiualokitoH witliin, if ho expeoted to conqner the Ama- 
lokttoM witliont (\mUl tho k^onaries pennanenüy put 
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lown Ae lost and greed around them, wUle ihdr own 
learts were enslaved to lust and greed withm? Would 
;hey not be helping it hj example, wbile they pretended 
70 crusli it by sword-strokes? Was it not a mockery, 
m hypocrisy? Could Qod's Messing be on it? Could 
iiej restore unity and peace to the country wbile tbere 
waB neither nni^ nor peace witbin tbem? Wbat bad 
produced tbe belplessness of tbe people, tbe imbecility 
}f tbe military, bat inward belplessness , inward weak- 
less? Tbey were weak against Moors, because tbey 
nrere weak against enemies more deadly tban Moors. 
How could tbey figbt for God outwardly, wbile tbey 
nrere figbting against Hirn inwardly? He would not go 
Torth witb Ibeir bosts« How could He, wben He was 
lot among tbeir bosts? He, a spirit, must dwell in 

heix spirits And tben the sbout of a King would 

be among tbem, and one of tbem sbould cbase a tbou- 
land. .... Or if not — if botb people and soldiers 
"equired still Airtber cbastening and bumbling — wbat 
natter, provided tbat tbey were cbastened and bumbled? 
iVbat matter if tbeir faces were confounded, if tbey 
¥ere tbereby driyen to seek His Name, wbo alone was 
be Trutb, the Light, and the Life? Wbat if tbey were 
ilain? Let tbem bave conquered tbe inward enemies, 
v^bat matter to tbem if tbe outward enemies seemed to 
irevail for a moment? Tbey sbould be recompensed 
it tbe resurrection of tbe just, wben deatb was swal- 
owed up in victory. It would be seen tben wbo bad 
really conquered in tbe eyes of tbe just God — tbey, 
3od'8 ministers, tbe defenders of peace and justice, or 
lieAusurians, ibe enemies tbereof« .... And tben, by 
lome quaintest tum of fancy, be introduced a word of 
lity and bope, even for tbe wild Moorisb robbers. It 
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migbt be good for them to liave succeeded thus hx] 
they migbt leam from their Cbristian captives, purified 
by affliction, traibs wbicb tbose capiives bad forgotten 
in prosperity. And, again, it migbt be good for Üiem, 
as well as for Cbristians, to be confonnded and made 
like cbaff before tbe wind, tbat so tbey too migbt leam 

His Name And so on, tbrougb and in spite of 

all conceits, allegories, overstrained interpretations, 
Augustine went on evolving from tbe Psalms, and from 
tbc past, and from tbe fdture, tbe assertion of a Living, 
Present God, tbe etemal enemy of discord, injustice, 
and evil, tbe etemal belpcr and deliyerer of tbose wbo 
were enslaved and crusbed tbereby in soul or body. . . . 
It was all most stränge to Bapbael. . . . Strange in its 
ntter unlikeness to any teacbing, Piatonist or Hebrew, 
wbicb be bad ever beard before, and stranger still in 
its agreement witb tbose teacbings; in tbe instinctive 
ease witb wbicb it seemed to unite and justify tbem 
all by tbe talisman of some one idea — and wbat tbat 
migbt be, bis Jewisb prejudices could not prevent bis 
seeing, and yet would not allow bim to acknowledge. 
But, bowsoever be migbt redden witb Hebrew pride; 
bowsoever be migbt long to persuade bimself tbat Au- 
gustine was building up a sound and rigbt practical 
structure on tbe foundation of a sbeer lie; be could not 
belp watcbing, at first witb envy, and tben witb bonest 
pleasure, tbe faces of tbe rougb soldiers, as tbey gra- 
dually ligbtened up into fixed attention, into cbeerfnl 
and solemn resolve« 

"Wbat wonder?" said Eapbael to bimself, "wbat 
wonder, after all? He bas been speaking to tbese 
wild beasts as to sages and saints; be bas been telling 
ibem tbat God is as mucb witb them as wilb propbets 
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and psalmists. ... I wonder if Hypatia, with all lier 
beaa^, could haye touched their hearts as he has 
done?" 

And when ßapliael rose at the end of this stränge 
disconrse, he feit more like an old Hehrew than he 
had done since he sat upon his nurse^s knee, and 
heard legends about Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
What if Augnstine were right after all? What if the 
Jehovah of the old Scriptures were not merely the 
national patron of the children of Abraham, as the 
Rabbis held; not merely, as Philo held, the Divine 
Wisdom which inspired a few elect sages, even among 
ihe heathen; but the Lord of the whole earth, and of 
the nations thereof? — And snddenly, for the first 
time in his life, passages from the psalms and prophets 
flashed across him, which seemed to assert this. What 
eise did that whole book of Daniel, and the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar mean — if not that? Philosophie 
latitadinarianism had long ago cured him of the Bab- 
binical notion of the Babylonian conqueror as an in- 
camate fiend, devoted to Tophet, like Sennacherib 
before him. He had long in private admired the man, 
as a magnificent human character, a fairer one, in his 
eyes, than either Alexander or Julius Caesar. . . . 
What if Augustine had given him a hint which might 
justify his admiration? . . . But more . . . What if 
Angustine were right in going even Luther than Philo 
and Hypatia? What if this same Jehovah, Wisdom, 
Logos, call him what they might, were actually the 
God of the spirits, as well as of the bodies of all flesh? 
What if he was as near — Augustine said that he was 
— to the hearts of ihose wild Markmen, Gauls, 
Thracians, as to Augustiners own heart? What if he 

10* 
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were — Angastine said he was — yeanung after, 
enlightening, leading home to himself, Üie souls of Üie 
poorest, ihe most brutal, ihe most sinfol? — What if 
he loved man as man, and not merely one favonred 
race or one favonred class of minds? . . . And in ihe 
light of that hypothesis, that stränge story of ihe Cross 
of Calvaiy seemed not so impossible after all . . . Bat 
then, celibacj and asceticism, utterlj non-hmnan as 
they were, what had thej to do with the theoiy of a 
human God? 

And fiUed with manj questionings, Baphael was 
not sony to have the matter brought to an issue that 
very evening, in Synesius's sitting-room. Majoricus, in 
his blunt, soldierlike way, set Baphael and Augustme 
at each other without circumlocution; and Baphael, 
after trying to smile and pooh-pooh away the subject, 
was tempted to make a jest on a seeming falladous 
conceit of Augustiners, — found it more dif&cult than 
he thought to trip up the serious and wary logician, 
lost his temper a little — a sign, perhaps, of retuming 
health in a sceptic — and soon found himself fighting 
desperately, with Synesius backing him, apparently for 
the mere pleasure of seeing a battle, and Majoricus 
making him more and more cross by the implicit 
dogmatic faith with which he hewed at one Gordian 
knot after another, tili Augustine had to save himseK 
from his Mends by tripping the good prefect genüy 
up, and leaving him miles behind Üie disputants, who 
argued on and on, tili broad daylight shone in, and 
the sight of the desolation below recalled all parties to 
more material weapons, and a stemer warfare. 

But little thought Baphael Aben-Ezra, as he sat 
ihere, calling up every resource of his wit and leam- 
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ing, in the hope, half malidous, half honestly cautious, 
of upsetting the sage of EQppo, and forgetting all 
lieaven and earth in the delight of batüe with his 
peers, that in a neighbonnng Chamber, her tender limbs 
ontspread upon the floor, her face buried in her dishe- 
velled locks, lay Victoria, wrestling aU night long for 
him in prayer and bitter tears, as Üie mnrmur of busy 
voices reached her eager ears, longing in vain to catch 
the aense of words, on which hnng now her hopes and 
bliss — how utterly and entirely, she had never yet 
confessed to herseif, thongh she dare confess it to That 
Son of Man to Whom she prayed, as to One who feit 
wiih tendemess and insight beyond that of a brother, a 
faiher, even of a mother, for her maiden^s blnshes and 
her maiden^s woes. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

Pandemoniam. 

BuT where was Philammon all that week? 

For the first daj or two of bis imprisonment he 
liad raved like some wild beast entrapped. His newly- 
found purpose and energj, tbus suddenlj dammed 
back and cbecked, boiled np in frantic rage. He tore 
at the bars of bis prison; be rolled bimself, sbrieking, 
on the floor. He called in vain on Hypatia, on 
Pelagia, on Arsenius — on all but God. Pray he 
could not, and dare not; for to whom was he to 
pray? To the stars? — to the Abysses and the Eter- 
nities? .... 

AlasI as Augostine said once, bitterly enough, of 
his own Manichsean teachers, Hypatia bad taken away 
the living God, and given hün instead the four 

Elements And in utter bewilderment and bope- 

les3 terror be implored the pity of every guard and 
gaoler wbo passed along the corridor, and conjnred 
Öiem, as brothers, fathers, men, to help bim. Moved 
at once by his agony and by his exceeding beauty, 
the rough Thradans, wbo knew enongb of their 
employer's character to have little difficnlty in belle- 
ing bis yictim to be innocent, listened to bim and 
questioned bim. But when they o£Fered the very help 
which be implored, and asked him to teil his stoiy, the 
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poor boy's tongae clave to the roof of his mouth, 
How coTild he publish his sister^s shame? And yet 
she was about to publish it herseif! .... And instead 
of words, he met their condolences with fresh agonies, 
tili ihej gave him np as mad; and, tired by his 
violence, compelled him, with blows and curses, to 
remain quiet: and so the week wore out, in dull and 
stupified despair, which trembled on the very edge of 
idiocy. Night and day were alike to him. The food 
which was thrust in through his grate remained un- 
tasted; hour after hour, day afler day, he sat upon the 
ground, his head buried in his hands, half-dozing from 
mere exhaustion of body and mind. Why should he 
care to stir, to eat, to live? He had but one purpose 
in heayen and earth: and that one purpose was im- 
possible. 

At last his cell-door grated on its hinges. "Up, 
my mad youthl" cried a rough voice. "Up, and thank 
tho favour of the gods, and the bounty of our noble 
— ahem! — prefect. To-day he gives freedom to all 
prisoners. And I suppose a pretty boy like you may 
go about your business, as well as uglier rascals!" 

Philammon looked up in the gaoler's face with a 
dim, half-comprehension of his meaning. 

"Do you hear?" cried the man, with a curse. 
"Tou are free. Jump up, or I shut the door again, 
and your one chance is over." 

"Did she dance Venus Anadyomene?" 

"Shel Who?" 

"My sisterl Pelagia!" 

"Heaven only knows what she has not danced in 
her timel But they say she dances to-day once 
more. Quick! out, or I shaU not be ready in time for 
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the Sports. They begin an hour hence. Free ad- 
mission into the theatre to-day for all — rogaes and 
honest men, Christians and heathens. — Cnrse the 
boyl he's as mad as ever/' 

So indeed Philammou seemed; for springing sud* 
denlj to his feet, he rushed out past the gaoler, np- 
setting him into ihe corridor, and fled wildly from the 
prison among the crowd of liberated ruf£ans, ran from 
the prison home, from home to the baths, firom the 
baths to the theatre, and was soon pnshing his way, 
regardless of etiquette, toward the lower tiers of 
benches, in order, he hardly knew why, to place 
himself as near as possible to the very sight whidi he 
dreaded and abhorred. 

As fate would haye it, the passage by which he 
had entered opened close to the prefect^s chair of State, 
where sat Orestes, gorgeous in his rohes of ofiice, and 
by him — to Philammon's snrprise and horror — 
Hypatia herseif 

More beautifiil than ever, her forehead sparkling, 
like Jnno^s own, with a lofty tiara of jewels, her white 
lonic robe half hidden by a crimson shawl, there. sat 
the vestal, the philosopher« What did she there? 
Bat the boy^s eoger eyes, accustomed but too well to 
note every light and shade of feeling which crossed 
that face, saw in a moment how wan and haggard was 
its expression. She wore a look of constraint, of half- 
terrified self-resolve, as of a martyr: and yet not an 
undoubting martyr; for as Orestes tnmed his head at 
the stir of Philammon^s intrusion, and flashing with 
anger at the sight, motioned him fiercely back, 
Hypatia tumed too, and as her eyes met her pupü's, 
she blushed crimson, and started, and seemed in act to 
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motion liim back also*, and then, recollectmg herselfi 
whispered someühmg to Orestes which quieted bis 
YTTAÜXj and composed herseif, or rather sunk into her 
place again, as one who was determined to abide the 
worst. 

A knot of gay young gentlemen, Philammon's 
fellow-stadents, puUed hun down among them, with 
welcome and laoghter; and before he could collect bis 
thoughts, the cortain in firont of the stage had fallen, 
and the sport began. 

The scene represented a background of desert 
monntains, and on the stage itself, before a group of 
temporary hats, stood hnddling together the black 
Libjan prisoners, some fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren, bedizened with gaudy feathers and girdles of 
tasselled leather, brandishing their spears and targets, 
aii4>glanng out with white eyes on the stränge scene 
before them, in childish awe and wonder. 

Along the front of the stage a wattled battlement 
had been erected, while below, the hyposcenium had 
been painted to represent rocks, thus completing the 
rongh Imitation of a yillage among the Libyan hills. 

Amid breathless silence, a herald adyanced, and 
proclaimed that these were prisoners taken in arms 
against the Eoman Senate and people, and therefore 
worthy of immediate death: but that the prefect, in 
his exceeding clemency toward t£em, and especial 
anxiety to aSford the greatest possible amusement to 
the obedient and loyal Citizens of Alexandria, had 
determined, instead of giving them at once to the 
beasts, to allow them to fight for their lives, pro- 
mising to the snrvivors a free pardon if they acquitted 
themselves yaliantly. 
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The poor wretches on the stage, wlien this pro- 
cLimation was translated to them, set up a barbaric 
ycil of joj, and brandished their spears and targets 
more fiercely than ever. 

But their joy was short The trompets sounded 
the attack; a body of gladiators, equal in nmnber 
to the savages, marched out firom one of the two 
great side-passages, made their obeisance to the 
applauding spectators, and planting their scaling- 
ladders against the front of the stage, mounted to the 
attack. 

The Libyans fought like tigei*s; yet from the first 
Hypatia, and Fhilammon also, could see that their 
promised chance of life was a mere mockery. Their 
light darts and naked limbs were no match for the 
heavy swords and complete armour of their bmtal 
assailants, who endored carelessly a storm of blows 
and throsts on heads and faces protected by visored 
hebnets: yet so fierce was the valour oft*"^' ^-^b^canßi that 
even they recoiled twice, and twice the Sv ^ladders 
were hurled down again, while more than one gladiator 
lay below, rolling in the death-agony. 

And then burst forth the sleeping devil in the 
hearts of that great brutalized multitude. Yell upon 
yell of savage trrumph, and still more savage disap- 
pointment, rang from every tier of that vast ring of 
seats, at each blow and parry, onslaught and repnlse; 
and Fhilammon saw with horror and surprise ihat 
luxury, refinement, philosophic cnlture itself, were no 
safeguards against the infection of bloodthirstiness. 
Gay and delicate ladies, whom he had seen three days 
before simpering delight at Hypatia^s heavenwaid 
aspirations, and some, too, whom he seemed to recot 
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lect in Christian chnrclies, sprang from their seats, 
waved their hands and handkorchiefs, and clapped and 
shouted to the gladiators. For, alas! thero was no 
doubt as to which side the favonr of the spectators 
inclined. With taunts, jeers, applause, entreaties, the 
liired mffians were urged on to their work of blood. 
The poor wretches heard no voice raised in their 
favonr; nothing bnt contempt, hatred, eager lust of 
blood, glared from those thonsands of pitiless eyes; 
and, brokenhearted, despairing, thcy flagged and drew 
back one by one. A shout of triumph greeted the 
gladiators as they climbed over the battlement, and 
gained a footing on the stage. The wretched blacks 
broke np, and fled wildly from comer to comer, looking 
vainly for an outlet 

And then began a butchery. . . . Some fifty men, 
women, and children were cooped together in that 

narrow Space And yet Hypatia*s countenance 

dit not falter. Why should it? What were their 
nnmbers, beside the thousands who had perished year 
by year for centuries, by that and far worse deaths, in 
the amphitheatres of that empire, for that faith which 
ßhe was vowed to re-establish. It was part of the 
great System; and she must endnre it. 

Not that she did not feel; for she, too, was woman; 
and her heart, raised far above the brutal excitement 
of the multitude, lay calmly open to the most poignant 
stings of pity. Again and again she was in the act to 
entreat mercy for some shrieking woman or struggling 
child; bnt before her Ups could shape the words, the 
blow had fallen, or, the wretch was whirled away from 
her sight in the dense undistinguishable mass of slayers 
and slain. Yes, she had begun, and she must follow 
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to the end. . • • And| after all, what were die lives of 
ihose few semibrutes, returning thns a few years earlier 
to the day from which they sprang, compaxed with the 
regeneration of a world? .... And it wonld be over 
in a few minntes more, and that black writhing heap 

be still for ever, and the curtain fall And then 

for Venus Anadyomene, and art, and joy, and peace, 
and the gracefiil wisdom and beauty of the old Greek 
art, calming and civilizing all hearts, and softening 
them into pure devotion for the immortal myths, the 
immortal deities, who had inspired their forefathers in 
the glorious days of old. .... But still the black heap 
writhed; and she looked away, up, down, and round, 
everywhere, to avoid the sickening sight; and her eye 
caught Philammon^s gazing at her with looks of horror, 

and disgust A thriü of shame rushed through 

her heart, and blushing scarlet, she sank her head, and 
whispered to Orestes, — 

"Have mercy! — spare the rest!" 

"Nay, fairest yestal! The mob has tasted blood, 
and they must have their fiU of it, or they will tum 
on US for aught I know. Nothing so dangerous as to 
check a brüte, whether he be horse, dog, or man, when 
once his spirit is up. Ha! there is a fugitive! How 
well the little rascal runs!" 

As he spoke, a boy, the only survivor, leaped from 
the stage, and rushed across the orchestra towiurd them, 
foUowed by a rough cur-dog. 

" You shall have this youth, if he reaches us.*' 

Hypatia watched breathless. The boy had just 
arrived at the altar in the centre of the orchestra, when 
he saw a gladiator close upon him. The ruffian*s arm 
was raised to strike, when, to the astonishment of the 
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wliole iheatre, hoj and dog tumed yaUanÜy to bay, 
and leaping on the gladiator, dragged him between 
ihem to ihe gronnd. The üiumph was momentary. 
The nplifted hands, the shout of "Spare himi" came 
too late. The man, as he lay, buried his sword in the 
elender body of the child, and then rising, walked 
coolly back to the side passages, while the poor cur 
stood oyer the litüe corpse, licking its hands and face, 
and making the whole building ring with his doleM 
cries. The attendants entered, and striking their hooks 
into corpse afber corpse, dragged them out of sight, 
marking their path by long red furrows in the sand; 
while Üie dog followed, until his inauspidous howlings 
died away down distant passages. 

Philammon feit sick and giddy, and half rose to 
escape. But Pelagial ... No — he must sit it out, 
and see the worst, if worse than this was possible. 
He looked round. The people were coolly sipping 
wine and eating cakes, while they chatted admiringly 
about the beauty of the great curtain, which had faUen 
and hidden the stage, and represented, on a ground of 
deep-blue sea, Europa carried by the bull across the 
Bosphorus, while Nereids and Tritons played around. 

A Single flute within the curtain began to send 
forth luscious strains, deadened and distant, as if 
through far-off glens and woodlands; and from the 
side passages issued three Graces, led by Peitho, the 
goddess of persuasion, bearing a herald^s staff in her 
hand. She advanced to the altar in the centre of the 
orchestra, and informed the spectators that, during the 
absence of Ares in aid of a certain great miHtary ex- 
pedition, which was shortly to decide the diadem of 
Borne, and the liberty, and prosperily, and supremac^ 
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of Egypt and Alexandria, Aplirodite Iiad retnmed to 
her lawful allegiance, and snbmitted for ihe time being 
to the commands of her husband, Hephsßstas; that he, 
as the deity of artificers, feit a peculiar interest in the 
welfare of the city of Alexandria, the Workshop of the 
World, and had, as a sign of his especial favonr, pre- 
vailed upon his fair spouse to exhibit, for this once, 
her beauties to the assembled populace, and, in the 
nnspoken poetry of motion, to represent to tiiem the 
emotions with which, as she arose new-bom firom the 
sea, she first surveyed that fair expanse of heayen and 
eardi of ^hich she now reigned UBdisputed queen. 

A shout of raptorous applause greeted this an- 
nouncement, and forthwith limped &om the opposite 
slip the lame deity himself, hammer and pincers on 
Shoulder, foUowed by a train of gigantic Cyclops, who 
bore on their Shoulders various pieces of gilded metal- 
work. 

Hephsestus, who was intended to supply the comic 
element in the vast pantomimic pageant, shambled for- 
ward with studied uncouthness, amid roars of laughter; 
surveyed the altar with ludicrous contempt; raised his 
mighfp' hammer, shivered it to pieces with a Single 
blow, and beckoned to liis attendants to carry off the 
fragments, and replace it with something more fitting 
for his august spouse. 

WiÜi wonderftd quickness the metal open-work 
was put in its place, and fitted together, forming a 
frame of coral branches intermingled with dolphins, 
Nereids, and Tritons. Four gigantic Cyclops then 
approached, staggering under the weight of a circular 
slab of green marble, polished to a perfect mirror, 
which ihey placed on Üie framework. The Graces 
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wieaihed its circtixnference with garlands of sea-weed, 
shellsy and corallines, and the mimic sea was complete. 

Peitho and the Graces retired a few steps, and 
grouped themselves with the Cyclops, whose grimed 
and brawny limbs, and hideous one-eyed masks, threw 
out in striking contrast the delicate hue and grace of 
ihe beautiM maiden figores; while Hephsestus tumed 
toward the curtain, and seemed to await impatiently 
the forthcoming of ihe goddess. 

Eyery lip was breathless with expectation as the 
flates swelled louder and nearer; homs and cymbals 
took up the harmonj; and, to a triumphant burst of 
mnsic, the cnrtain rose, and a simnltaneous shout of 
delight burst from ten thousand yoices. 

The scene behind represented a magnificent temple, 
half hidden in an artificial wood of tropic trees and 
shrubs, which filled the stage. Fauns and Dryads 
peeped laughing from among their stems, and gor- 
geous birds, tethered by unseen threads, fluttered and 
sang among their branches. In the centre, an over- 
arching avenue of pakns led from the temple doors 
to the front of the stage, from which the mimic 
battlements had disappeared, and had been replaced, in 
those few moments, by a broad slope of smooth green- 
sward, leadmg down into the orchestra, and fringed 
with myrtles, roses, apple-trees, poppies, and crimson 
hyadntiis, stained with the life-blood of Adonis. 

The folding doors of the temple opened slowly; 
ihe Crash of instruments resounded from within; and, 
preceded by the musidans, came forth the triumph of 
Aphrodite, and passed down the slope, and round the 
outer ring of the orchestra. 

A splendid car, drawn by white oxen, bore the 
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rarest and gaudiest of foreign flowers and fruits, whidi 
yonng girls, dressed as Hours and Seasons, strewed in 
front of the procession and among the spectators. 

A long line of beautiM youths and maidens, 
crowned with garlands, and robed in scarfs of pnrple 
ganze, followed by two and two. Each pair carried 
or led a pair of wild animals, captives of Üie conquering 
might of Beauty. 

Foremost were bome, on the wrists of the actois, 
the birds espedally sacred to the goddess — - doyes 
and sparrows, wiynecks and swallows; and a pair 
of gigantic Indian tortoises, each ridden by a lovely 
nymph, showed that Orestes had not forgotten one 
wish, at least, of his intended bride. 

Then followed stränge birds from India, parakeets, 
peacocks, pheasants, sUver and golden; bustards and 
ostriches, Üie latter, bestridden each by a tiny capid, 
were led on in golden leashes, followed by antelopes 
and oryxes, elks firom beyond the Dannbe, fonr-homed 
rams from the Isles of the Hyperborean Ocean, and 
the Strange hybrid of the Libyan hüls, believed by 
all spectators to be half-bnll, half-horse. And ihen a 
mnrmur of delighted awe ran ihrongh the theatre, as 
bears and leopards, lions and tigers, fettered in heavy 
chains of gold, and made gentle for the occasion by 
narcotics, paced sedately down the slope, obedient to 
their beautiM goides; while behind them, ihe nnwieldy 
bulk of two double-homed rhinoceroses, from ihe far 
sonth, was over-topped by the long slender necks and 
large soft eyes of a pair of giraffes, such as had not 
been seen in Alexandria for more ihan fifty years. 

A ay arose of ^^ Orestes I Orestes I Health to the 
illustrioos PrefectI Thanka for his bountyl" And 
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i hired voice or two among the crowd cried, '^Hail 
Orestes! H^ Emperor of Africar' .... But there 
ras no response. 

^^The rose is still in ihe bnd,** simpered Orestes to 
fypatia. He rose, beckoned and bowed the crowd 
ato silence; and ihen, after a short pantomimic exhi- 
»ition of raptnrons gratitade and humility, pointed 
rinmphantlj to the pahn avenue, among the shadows 
•f which appeared the wonder of the day — the huge 
osks and trank of the white elephant hunself. 

There it was at lastl Not a doubt of itl A real 
ilephant, and jet as white as snow. Sight never seen 
»efore in Alexandria — never to be seen again! '*0h, 
hrice blest men of Macedonial'* shouted some worthy 
»n high, '^the gods are bonntifol to jou this day!^* 
bid all mouths and eyes confirmed the opinion, as lliey 
»pened wider and yet wider to drink in die inex- 
lanstible joy and glory. 

On he paced solemnly, while the whole theatre 
esonnded to his heaw tread, and the Fauns and 
>ryads fled in terxo7 A choir of nyxnphs «wung 
onnd him band in band, and sang, as they danced 
long, the conquering might of beauty, the tamer of 
leasts, and men, and deities. Skirmishing parties of 
Ltüe winged cupids spread themselyes over the or- 
hestra, from left to right, and pelted the spectators 
jdth perfumed comfits, shot among them from their 
iny bows arrows of fragrant sandal-wood, or swnng 
moking censers, which loaded the air with intoxica- 
ing odours. 

The procession came on down the slope, and the 
lephant approached the spectators; his tnsks were 
nreathed with roses and myrües; his ears were pierced 

BypatiQ. lU U 
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with splendid car-ringB, a jewellcd fironÜet huDg be- 
tween bis ejes; £kt>s bimsel^ a lovely winged boy, sat 
on bis neck^ and gnided bim witb tibe point of a golden 
arrow. Bnt wbat precions tbing was it wbieb that 
sbell-formed car npon bis back oontamed? Tbe god- 
dess? Pelagia Aphrodite berself ? 

Yes; wbiter than tbe snow-wbite elepbant — more 
rosy than tbe pink-tipped sbell in wbicb sbe la^, among 
crimson cnsbions and silver ganze, there ahone the 
goddess, tbrilling all bearts witb tbose delicions smOes, 
and glances of tbe basbful playfbl ejes, and gratefol 
wavings of ber tiny band, as the wbole theatre rose 
with one accord, and ten thonsand eyes were conceo- 
trated on ihe nneqnalled loveliness beneath tbem. 

Twice the procession passed round ihe wbole ci^ 
cumference of Üie orchestra, and then retnming from 
the foot of the slope toward the central gronp aroimd 
Hephsestos, deployed right and left in front of the 
stage. The lions and tigers were ledaway into the 
side passages; the youths and maidens combined Ühem- 
eelyes with the genüer aniTnRlty into gronps lessening 
gradually from the centre to the wings, and stood ex- 
pectant, while the elepbant came forward, and knett 
behind the platform destined for the goddess. 

The valyes of the sbell closed. The Ghraces mi- 
loosed the fastenings of the car. The elepbant tonied 
bis trunk over bis back, and, gnided hj the soft bands 
of the girls, grasped the shell, and lifting it bigh in 
air, deposited it on the steps at the back of ibe plat- 
fonn. 

HephsBstos limped forward, and with bis most un- 
couth gestores, signified the delight wbicb be bad in 
bestowing such a sight upon bis faithM artasans of 
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Alexandria, and the tmspeakable enjoyment wUch they 
were to expect from the mystic dance of the goddess; 
and then retired, leaying the Graces to adrance in 
front of the platform, and with their arms twined round 
each other, began Hypatia^s song of invocation. 

As the first Strophe died away, the yalres of the 
Shell reopened, and discovered Aphrodite crouching on 
one knee within. She raised her head, and gazed 
aronnd the vast circle of seats. A mild sorprise was 
on her countenance, which quickened into delighted 
wonder, and bashfolness straggling with the sense of 
new enjoyment and new powers. She glanced down- 
ward at herseif; and smiled, astonished at her own 
loyeliness: then upward at the sky: and seemed ready, 
with au ^wfol joj. to spring np into the boundlis 
void. Her whole figure dilated; she seemed to drink 
in strength from every object which met her in the 
great nniverse around; and slowly, from among the 
diells and sea-weeds, she rose to her fall height, the 
mystic cestos glittering round her waist, in deep festoons 
of emeralds and pearls, and stepped forward upon the 
marble sea-floor, wringing the dxipping perfrime from 
her locks, as Aphrodite rose of old. 

For the first minute, the crowd was too breaihless 
wiih pleasure to think of applause. But the goddess 
seemed to require due homage; and when she folded 
her arms across her bosom, and stood motionless for an 
instant, as if to demand the worship of the universe, 
eveary tongae was loosed, and a thunder-clap of ^^Aphro- 
dite!" rang out across the roofb of Alexandria, and 
Startled Cyril in his Chamber at the Serapeiom, and 
ireaiy muleteers on distant sand-hills, and dozing ma- 
Einers far out at sea. 
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And den bega a minde of sn, sock as i 
fcmSMe Mnaog a people of üie fi«e and exqnij 
flieal üainiiig , aod Ae dcürate cadiedc peroe 
tfaoM old GreekSf ercn in didr mosi fallen d 
dantty in wlncli ereiy modon was a woid, ani 
eloquent as modon; in wMdk erery atdtade w& 
mothre for a seolptor of üie pnrest school, 
hä^beat pfajsieal acdvity was manifested, not s 
eaaner comie pantonmnes, in fiuitastic bonnds 
natural disiortions, bot in pezpetoal delicate 
tionf of a statelj and self-iestndning grace. T 
was for ihe moment transfonned into the godde 
dieatre, and Alexandria, and the gorgeons 
beyond, had vanished from her imagination 
speetatOTB, nnder the constraining inspiration 
art, and ihey and she alike saw nothing bnt th 
sea aroond Cythera, and the goddess hoverini 
its emerald mirror, raying forth on sea, and i 
shore, beanty, and joy, and love. . . . 

Philammon's eyes were bnrsting from his he 
shame and horror: and yet he conld not hate 1 
eyen despise her. He wotdd have done so, hi 
been the faintest trace of htiman feeling in h( 
tenance, to prove that some germ of moral sc 
gered within: bat even ihe faint blash and th 
cast eye with which she had ent^ed the theatr 
gone; and the only expression on her face was 
intense ei\joyment of her own activity and sk 
satisfied vanity, as of a petted child. . • Was 
countable? A reasonable soul, capable of i 
wrong at all? He hoped not... He would truE 
And still Felagia danced on; and for a whole 
Bgony, he conld see nothing in beaven or ei 
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ihe bewildering maze of those white feet, as tkey 
twinkled over their white image in the marble mirror.... 
At last it was over. Eveiy limb suddenly collapsed, 
and she stood drooping in soft self^atisfied fatigae, 
awaiting the burst of applause which rang ihrough 
Philammon's ears, proclaiming to heaven and earth, as 
with a mighty tnunpet-blast, bis sister^s shame. 

The elephant rose, and moved forward to the side 
of the slabs. His back was corered with crimson 
cnsbions, on which it seemed Aphrodite was to return 
without her shelL She folded her arms across her bo- 
som, and stood smiling, as the elephant gcntly wreathed 
his trank around her waist, and Hfted her slowly from 
the slab, in act to place her on his back 

The little feet, clinging half fearftdly together, had 
just risen from the marble — The elephant started, 
dropped his delicate bürden heavily on the slab, 
looked down, raised his forefoot, and throwing his 
trank into the air, gare a shrill scream of terror and 
disgast .... 

The foot was red with blood — the young boy's 
blood — which was soaking and bubbling np through 
the fresh sand where the elephant had trodden, in a 
round, dark, purple spot 

Philammon conld bear no more. Another moment 
and he had hurled down through the dense mass of 
spectators, Clearing rank afler rank of seats by the 
sheer strength of madness, leaped the balustrade into 
the orchestra below, and mshed across the space to 
the foot of the platform. 

'^Pelagia! Sister! My sisterl Have mercy on 
mal on yourselfl I will lüde youl save youl and we 
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will flee together out of this infernal place! this 
of devilsl I am your brotherl Comel" ' 

Slie looked at him one moment with wide, 
eycs — The truth flashed on her — 

"Brotherl" 

And she sprang from the platform into bis a 
. . . A Vision of a lofty window in Athens, looking 
over far olire-yards and gardens, and the bright r« 
and basins of the Pirseus, and the broad blne sea, ^ 
the pnrple peaks of iEgina beyond alL .... And 
dark-eycd boy, with bis arm around her neck, poini 
laughing to the twinkling masts in the far harboi 
and called her sister. . . . The dead soul woke witli 
her; and with a wild cry she recoiled from him in a 
agony of shame, and covering her face with both he 
handB, sank down among the blood-stained sand. 

A yell, as of all hell broke loose, rang along thal 
vast circle — 

"Down with himl" "Away with him!" "Crucify 
the slaveT' "Giro the barbarian to the beasts widi 
him, noble Prefect!" A crowd of attendants rushed 
upon him, and many of the spectators sprang from 
their seats, and were on the point of leaping down into 
the orchestra. 

Philammon tumed upon ihem like a Hon at bay; 
and clear and loud bis Yoice rose ihrough the roar of 
the multitude. 

"Ayl murder me as the Bomans murdered Saint 
Telemachus! Slaves as besotted and accorsed as youi 
besotted and accursed tyrantsi Lower than the beasti 
wbom you employ as your butchers! Murder and lusl 
go fitly band in band, and the throne of my sister^c 
shame is well built on übe blood of innocentsl Lei 
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my deaih end äie devil's sacrifice, and £11 up the cup 
of your iniqtdty I" 

^^To the beasts!'' ^'Make the elephant trample 
him to powder!" 

And the hnge brüte, goaded on hj the attendants, 
mshed on the youth, while Eros leaped from his neck, 
and fled weeping up the slope. 

He caught Philammon in his trank and raised him 
high in air. For an instant the great bellowing ocean 
of heads spun round and round. He tried to breathe 
one prayer, and shut his eyes — Pelagia's voice rang 
sweet and clear, even in the shrillness of intensest 
agony — 

"Spare him! He is my brotherl Forgive him, 
men of Macedonia! For Pelagia^s sake — Your Pe- 
lagia! One boon — only this one!" 

And she stretched her arms imploringly toward the 
spectators; and then clasping the huge knees of the 
elephant, called madly to it in terms of passionate en* 
treaty and endearment. 

The men wavered. The brüte did not Quietly 
he lowered his trunk, and set down Philammon on bis 
feet. The monk was saved. Breathless and dizzy, he 
found himself hurried away by the attendants, dragged 
through dark passages, and hurled out into the strect, 
with curses, wamings, and congratulations, which feil 
on an unheeding ear. 

But Pelagia kept her face still hidden in her 
hands, and rising, walked slowly back, crushed by the 
weight of some tremendous awe, across the orchestra, 
and up the slope; and vanished among the palms and 
Oleanders, regardless of the applause and entreaties, 
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and jeers, and threatSf and corses, of diat great multi- 
tude of ßinfal slaves. 

For a moment all Orestes* spells seemed broken by 
tbis unexpected catastropbe. A clond, whetber of dis- 
gust or of disappointment, bong upon every brow. 
More tban one Christian rose bastilj to depart, toucbed 
witb real remorse and sbame at tbe borrors of wbich 
tbey bad been tbe willing witnesses. Tbe common 
people bebind, baving glutted tbeir curiosity witb all 
tbat tbere was to see, began openly to murmnr at tbe 
cruelty and beatbenry of it Hypatia, utterly unnerved, 
bid her face in boüi ber bands. Orestes alone rose 
witb tbe crisis. Now, or never, was tbe time for 
action; and stepping forward, witb bis most graceful 
obeisance, waved bis band for silence, and began bis 
well-studied oration. 

"Let me not, men of Macedonia, suppose tbat 
you can be disturbed from tbat equanimity wbicb 
befits politicians, by so ligbt an accident as tbe caprice 
of a dancer. Tbe spectacle wbicb I bave bad tbe 
bonour and deligbt of exbibiting to you — (Roars and 
applause &om tbe liberated prisoners and tbe young 
gentlemen) — and on wbicb it seemed to me you bave 
deigned to look witb not altogetber unkindly eyes — 
(Fresb applause, in wbicb tbe Cbristian mob, relenting, 
began to join) — is but a pleasant prelude to tbat 
more serious business for wbicb I bare drawn you bere 
togetber. Otber testimonies of my good intentions 
bave not been wanting in tbe release of suffering in- 
nocenco, and in tbe largess of food, tbe growth and 
natural property of Egypt, destined by your late 
tyrants to pamper tbe luxury of a distant court . . . 
Wby sbould I boast? — yet even now tbis head i$ 
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weary, diese limbs fail me, wom out in ceaseless 
efforts for your welfare, and in the perpetnal admi* 
nistration of the strictest justice. For a time has come 
in which the Macedonian race, whose boast is the 
gorgeons dty of Alexander, must rise again to that 
political pre-eminence which they held of old, and be- 
coming once more the masters of one-third of the 
nniverse, be treated by their rulers as freemen, Citizens, 
heroes, who have a right to choose and to employ 
their rulers — Eulers, did I say? Let us forget the 
Word, and Substitute in its place the more philosophic 
term of ministers. To be your minister — the servant 
of you all — To sacrifice myself, my leisure, health, 
life, if need be, to the one great object of securing the 
independence of Alexandria — This is my work, my 
hope, my glory — longed for through weary years; 
now for the first time possible by the fall of the late 
puppet Emperor of Eome. Men of Macedonia, remem- 
ber that Honorious reigns no more! An Afirican sits 
on the throne of the Caesars! Heraclian, by one de- 
cisive victory, has gained, by the favour of — of 
Heaven, the imperial purple; and a new era opens for 
the World. Let the conqueror of Kome balance his ac- 
count with that Byzantine court, so long the incubus 
of our Trans-Mediterranean wealth and civilization ; 
and let a &ee, independent, and united Africa rally 
round the palaces and docks of Alexandria, and find 
there its natural centre of polity and of prosperity." 

A roar of hired applause interrupted him: and not 
a few, half for the sake of his compliments and fine 
words, half from a natural wish to be on the right 
side — namely, the one which happened to be in the 
gscendant for the time being — joined. • . . • The city 
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authorities were on ihe point of ciyiiig, '^Bnperator 
Orestes:" but thought better of it; and waited for 
some ono eise to cry first — being respectable. 
Whereon ihe Prefect of ihe Guards, being a man of 
some presence of mind, and also not in anywise re- 
spectable, pricked up the Prefect of ihe Docks with 
tho point of bis dagger, and bade him, wiih a fearfbl 
threat> take care how he played traitor. The worthy 
bnrgher roared incontinently — whether wiih pain or 
patriotism; and ihe whole array of respectabiHties — 
having found a Cnrtiiis who would leap into ihe gidf, 
joined in nnanimous choms, and salnted Orestes as 
Emperor; while Hypatia, amid the shouts of her 
aristocratic scholars, rose and knelt before him, wriihing 
inwardly with shame and despair, and entreated him 
to accept ihat tntelage of Greek commerce, supremacy, 
and philosophy which was forced on him by ihe 
nnanimous voice of an adoring people 

^^It is false!" shonted a voice from ihe highest 
ticrs, appropriated to ihe women of ihe lower 
classes, which made au tnm iheir heads in bewilder- 
ment 

"False! falsel Yen are tricked! He is tricked! 
Heraclian was ntterly routed at Ostia, and is fled to 
Carthage, wiih ihe emperor's fleet in chase." 

"She lies! Drag tiie beast downl" cried Orestes, 
ntterly ihrown off bis balance by ihe sndden check. 

"She? He! I, a monk, brought ihe newsl Cyril 
has known it — every Jew in ihe Delta has known it, 
for a week pasi! So perish all ihe enemies of ihe 
Lord, canght in iheir own snarel" 

And bursting desperately throngh ihe women who 
Borronnded him, the monk vanished. 
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An awfiil silence feil on all who heard. For a 
minute evety man looked in his neighboor^s face as 
if he longed to cut his ihroat, and get rid of one 
witness, at least, of his treason. And ihen arose a 
tnmnlt, which Orestes in vain attempted to subdue. 
Whether the populace beHeved ihe monk's words or 
not, thcy were panic-stricken at ihe mere possibility 
of their truth. Hoarse with denying, protesüng, 
appealing, the would-be emperor had at last to sum- 
mon his guards around him and Hypatia, and make 
his waj out of the theatre as best he could; while the 
multitude melted away like snow before the rain, and 
poured out into the streets in eddying and roaring 
streams, to find every church placarded by Cyril wiih 
the paxticiilars of Heraclian's ruin. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Nemesis. 

That evening was a hideous one in the palace of 
Orestes. ELis agonies of disappointment, rage, and 
terror were at once so shamefdl and so fearful, that 
none of bis slaves dare approach him; and it was not 
tili late that bis confidential secretary, the Chaldean 
eunuch, driven by terror of tbe exasperated Gatholics, 
ventured into tbe tiger^s den, and represented to bim 
tbe immediate necessity for action. 

Wbat conld be do? He was committed — Cyril 
only knew bow deeply. Wbat migbt not tbe wily 
arcbbisbop bave discovered? Wbat migbt be not 
pretend to bave discovered? Wbat accnsations might 
be not send off on tbe spot to tbe Byzantine Court? 

"Let tbe gates be guarded, and no one aJlowed to 
leave tbe city," suggested tbe Cbaldee. 

"Keep in monks? as well keep in rats! No; we 
must send off a counter-report, instantly." 

"Wbat sball I say, your Excellency?" qnotb tbe 
ready scribe, pulling out pen and inkbom firom bis 
sasb. 

"Wbat do I care? Any lie wbicb comes to band. 
Wbat in tbe deviPs name are you bere for at all, bat 
to invent a lie wben I want one?" 

"True, most noble," and tbe worthy sat meekly 
down to bis paper . • . but did not proceed rapidly. 
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"I don't see anjthing that would suit the emer- 
gency, nnless I stated, with yoor august leave, that 
Cyril, and not you, celebrated ihe gladiatorial exhi* 
bition; which might hardly appear credible?" 

Orestes burst out laughing, in spite of himself. The 
sleek Chaldee smiled, and purred in retum. The 
victory was won; and Orestes, somewhat more master 
of himself, began to tum his vulpine cunning to the 
one absorbing question of the saving of his worthless 
neck. 

"No, that would be too good. Write, that we had 
discovered a plot on Cyril's part to incorporate the 
whole of the AMcan churches (mind and specify 
Carthage and Hippo) under his own Jurisdiction, and 
to throw off allegiance to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in case of Heraclian^s success." 

The secretary purred delighted approval, and scrib- 
bled away now with right good heart 

"Heraclian's success, your Excellency." 

"We of course desired, by every means in our 
power, to gratify the people of Alexandria, and as was 
our duty, to excite by every lawful method their 
loyalty toward the throne of ihe Csesars (never mind 
who sat on it) at so critical a moment/' 

"So critical a moment" . . . 

"But as faithM Catholics, and abhornng, even im 
the extremest need, the sin of Uzzah, we dreaded to 
touch with the unsanctified hands of laymen the 
consecrated ark of the Church, even though for its 
preservation." 

"Its preservation, your Excellency . • ." 

"We, iherefore, as civil magistrates, feit bound to 
conjGne ourselves to those means which were already 
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allowed hj law and cnstom to our Jurisdiction; and 
accordinglj made use of those laigesses, spectades, 
and public execution of rebels, which have unhappily 
appeared to his holiness ihe patriarch (too ready, 
perhaps, to find a cause of complaint against faithM 
adherents of ihe Byzantine See) to partake of the 
nature of those gladiatorial exhibitions, which aie 
equally abhorrent to the spirit of the Catholic church, 
and to ihe charity of ihe sainted emperors by whose 
pious edicts ihey have been long since abolished.*' 

"Tour Excellency is indeed great .... but — par- 
don your elave^s remark — my simplicity is of opiniou 
ihat it may be asked why you did not inform the 
Augusta Pulcheria of Oyrirs conspiracy?" 

"Say ihat we sent a messenger off ihree months 
ago, but that . . . Make someihing happen to him, 
stupid, and save me ihe trouble.'* 

^^Shall I kill him by Arabs in ihe neighbourhood 
of Palmyra, your Excellency?" 

"Let me see. . . . No. They may make inquiries 
ihere. Drown him at sea. Nobody can ask questions 
of ihe sharks." 

"Foundered between Tyre and Crete, from which 
sad calamity only one man escaped on a rafi, and 
being picked up, after three weeks' exposure to the 
fury of ihe elements, by a retuming wheat-ship — 
By ihe by, most noble, what am I to say about ihose 
wheat-ships not having even sailed?" 

*'Head of AugustusI I forgot ihem utterly. Say 
ihat — say that Sie plague was making such ravages 
in ihe harbour quarter that we feared their carrying 
ihe infection to die seat of the empire; and let diem 
sali to-moirow." 
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The secretary^s faco lengthened. 

'^My fidelily is compelled to remark, even at ihe 
risk of your just indignation, ihat half of them have 
been imloaded again for your munificent largesses of 
the last two days." 

Orestes swore a great oath. 

'^Oh, that the xnob had but one throat, that I 
might give them an emetic! Well, we must buy more 
com, that^s all." 

The secretary^s face grew longer stilL 

"The Jews, most august — " 

"What of them?" yelled ihe hapless Prefect 
*'Have they been forestaUing?" 

"My assiduity has discovered ihis aftemoon ihat 
they havo been buying up and exporting all ihe pro- 
visions which they could obtain." 

^^Scoundrels! Then they must have known of 
Heraclian's failurel" 

"Your sagacity has, I fear, divined the trutL 
They have been betting largely against his success for 
the last week, boih in Canopus and Pelusium." 

"For ihe last week! Then Miriam betrayed me 
knowinglyl" And Orestes broke forth again into a 
paroxysm of fury. 

"Here — call ihe tribune of ihe guard! A hun- 
dred gold pieces to ihe man who brings me ihe witch 
aKvel" 

"She will never be taken alive." 

"Dead, ihen — in any way! 60, you Ghaldee 
boundl what are you hesitating about!" 

"Most noble lord," said the secretary, prostrating 
himself upon ihe floor, and kissing his master^s feet 
in an agony of fear • • • "Semember, that if you 
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touch one Jew jou toueh all! Bemember äie boads! 
remember the — the — joiir own moet august reputar 
tion, in ahort^ 

^'Gret up, bnite, and don't grovel there, bnt teil me 
wbat you mean, like a human being. Jf Old MiiiuA 
is once dead^ her bonds die with her, don't thej?'' 

'^Alas, mj lord, you do not know the cnstoms ot 
that accnrsed folk. They have a damnable pracdce 
of treating every member of their nation as a brother, 
and helping each fireely and faithfhUy without rewaid; 
whereby they are enabled to plnnder all the rest of 
the World, and thrive themselves, £rom the least to 
the greatest Don^t fancy that yonr bonds are in 
Miriam^s hands. They have been transferred months 
ago. Yonr real creditors may be in Carthage> oi 
Borne, or Byzantimn, and they will attack yon &om 
thence; while all that yon would find if yon seized the 
old witch's property, wonld be papers, nseless to yon, 
belonging to Jews all over the empire, who wonld 
rise as one man in defence of their möney. I assnre 
yon, it is a net without a bonnd. If yon tonch one 
you touch alL . . . And besides, my diligence, expecting 
some such command, has already taken the liberty of 
making inquiries as to Miriam^s place of abode; bnt it 
appears, I am sorry to say, utterly unknown to any of 
yonr Excellency's servants." 

"You liel" Said Orestes, , . . **I would much sooner 
beliebe that you have been waming the hag to keep 
out of the way." 

Orestes had spoken, for that once in bis lifoi the 
exact truth. 

The secretary, who had bis own private dealings 
with Miriam, feit eyery particular atom of bis skiQ 
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^hiidder at ihose words; and had he had hair on his 
pead, it wonld certamly have betrayed him by ständ- 
ig visibly on end. But as lie was, luckily for him, 
^lose sbayen, bis tnrban remained in its proper place, 
^ he meekly replied, — 

"Alas! a faithM servant can feel no keener woe 
&an the caoseless suspicion of that snn before whose 
^ays he daily prostrates his — " 

"Confound yottr periphrases! Do you know where 
sie is?" 

"No!" cried the wretched secretary, driven to the 

lie direct at last; and confirmed the negation with such 

a string of oaths, that Orestes stopped his volubility 

with a kick, borrowed of him, under threat of torture, 

a thousand gold pieces as largess to the soldiery, and 

ended by concentrating the stationaries round his own 

palace, for the double purpose of protecting himself in 

case of a not, and of increasing the chances of the said 

riot, by leaving the distant quarters of the dty without 

police. 

"If Cyril would but make a fool of himself, now 
that he is in the fdll-blown pride of victory — the 
rascal! — about that Ammonius, or about Hypatia, or 
anything eise, and give me a real handle against him! 
After all, truth works better than lying now and then« 
Oh, that I could poison him! But one can^t bribe those 
ecclesiastics; and as for the dagger, one could not hire 
a man to be tom in pieces by monks. No; I must 
just sit still, and see what Fortune^s dice may tum up. 
Well; your pedants like Aristides or Epaminondas — 
thank Heaven, the raoe of them has died out long ago ! 
might call this no very creditable piece of provincial 
legislation; but, after all, it is about as good as any 

fiypatia* lU 12 
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now going, or likely to be going tili the world's 
and one can't be expected to strike out a new patl 
Bhall stick to the wisdom of my predecessors, and- 
that Cyril may make a fool of lümself to-nightP' 

And Cyril did make a fool of himself that i 
for the first and last time in his life; and suffers f 
as wise men are wont to do when they err, to this 
day and hour: but how much Orestes gained bj 
foe^s false move cannot be decided tili the end oi 
story; perhaps not even then. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lost Lambs. 

And Philammon? 

For a long while lie stood in the street outside the 
lieatre, too much maddeneid to determino on any course 
>f action; and, ere he had recovered bis self-possession. 
Ixe crowd began to pour &om every outlet, and fiUing 
•he street, swept him away in its stream. 

Then, as he heard his sister^s name, in every tone 
öf pity, contempt, and horror, mingle with their angry 
exclamations, he awoke &om his dream, and, bursting 
through the mob, made straight for Pelagia's house. 

It was fast closed; and his repeated knocks at the 
gate brought only, after long waiting, a surly negro 
face to a little wicket. 

He asked eagerly and instinctively for Pelagia: of 
course she had not yet retumed. For Wulf: he was 
aot within. And then he took his Station close to the 
i^ateway, while his heart beat loud with hope and dread. 

At last the Goths appeared, forcing their way through 
he mob in a close column. There were no litters with 
hem. Where, then, were Pelagia and her girls? 
^ere, too, was the hated figure of the Amal? and 
^ulf, and Smid? The men came on, led by Goderie 
und Agilmund, with folded arms, knitted brows, down- 
ASt eyes; a stem disgust, not unmingled with shame, 
»n every countenance, told Philammon a&esh of his 
ister's in£amy. 

12* 
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(itxlüric piukiod hlm close, and Philamxnon summoned 
up ooiirapo tu ask for Wulf .... Pelagia he had not 
coiira^H to iitune. 

"Oiit, Groek houud! We have seen enongli of 
yuur iiccursüd raco to-diiy! What? are you trying to 
Toliow US in?' And tho yonng man's sword flashed 
tViMii its shoaui so swittly, that PIiilammoiL liad but just 
liiiio oiioii^li ro spring back into the street, and wsdt 
tiuMO« iu a:i ap)iiy of disappointment and anxiety, as 
:iio :::iios >i:d lotrotlier ^igaln, and the honse was as 
•iilout ;is bofüiv. 

l\>r a luisorablo üoiir he waited, while the mol) 
:lpv*koiiod i;:stoad of tlowing away, and the scattered 
•:nui[ts of oliiutorcrs began to form themselves into 
isMssiv, ;u:ti ^Kirado the streets ^^ith shouts of "Down 
•.\iili iho hoathoni'' *'l)own with the idolaters!" "Ven- 
:',vaiu'0 ou all bbwphoming: harlots!" 

At liist tlio stoady tramp of legionaries, and in the 
tuiibt of tiio ^littoring liues of armed men — oh, joy! 

;i striiic of UtiorsI 

Uo sj^ranj; fv>r\viird, and caUed Pelagia's name again 
.uul acaiii. Ouce he fancied he heard an answer: but 



ilio soldioi*s t brüst bim back. 



"iSLo is safe hcre, yonng fool, and has seen and 
bovii soou qidto enough to-day already. Back!" 

"liOt luo spo:ik to her!" 

^'That 15 her bosiness. Onrs is now to see her 
houio safo." 

**Lot mo go in with you, I beseech!" 

"If vüu want to go in, knock for yonrself when we 
aro gouc. If you have any business in the house, thej 
will opeu to you , I suppose. Out, you interfering puppyl ^ 

And a blow of die spear-butt iu bis ehest sent him 1 
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rolling back into the middle of the stroet, wliilo tlio 
aoldiers, having delivered up their charge, retumed 
with tlie same stolid indifference. In vain Pliilammon, 
xetuming^ knocked at the gate. Curses and threats 
from the negro were all the answer which he received; 
and at last, wearied into desperation, he wandered 
awaj, up one street and down another, struggling in 
vain to form some plan of action for himself , until the 
Bun was sei 

Wearily he went homewards at last. Once tlie 
thought of Miriam crossed his mind. It was a disgust- 
ing alternative to ask help of her, the very author of 
his sister^s shame: but yet she at least conld obtain for 
bim a sight of Pelagia; she had promised as much. But 
then — the condition which she had appended to her 
help! To see his sister, and yet to leave her as she 
was! — Horrible contradiction! But could he not em- 
ploy Miriam for his own ends? — outwit her? — deceive 
her? — for it came to that. The temptation was intense: 
bat it lasted only a moment Could he defile so pure 
a cause by falsehood? And hurrying past the Jewess's 
door, hardly daring to look at it, lest the temptation 
should return, he darted up stairs to his own little 
Chamber, hastily flung open the door, and stopped short 
in astonishment. 

A woman covered &om head to foot in a large dark 
veil, stood in the centre of the Chamber. 

"Who are you? This is no place for you!" cried 
he, after a minute's pause. She replied only by a 

shudder and a sob He caught sight, beneath the 

folds of the veil, of a too-well-known saflfron shawl, and 
springing upon her like the lion on the lamb, clasped 
to his bosom his sister. 
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The veQ feil from her beantifal forehead. She gued 
into his eyes one moment with a look of temficMl in- 

quiiy, and saw nothing there but love And 

clinging heart to heart, brother and sister mingled holj 
kisses, and strained nearer and nearer still, as if to 
eatisfy their last lingering donbts of each other^s kin. 

Many a minute passed in silent joy. .... Philam- 
mon dare not speak; he dare not ask her what bronglit 
her thither — dare not wake her to recollect the firight- 
ful present by questions of the past, of his long^forgotten 
parents, their home, her history. .... And, after all, 
was it not enongh for him that he held her at last? — 
her, there by her own will — the lost lamb retumed 
to him? — and their tears mingled as their cheeks w^ 
pressed together. 

At last she spoke. 

"I ought to have known you, — I believe I did 
know you from the first dayl When they mentioned 
your likeness to me, my heart leapt up within me; and 
a voice whispered .... but I would not hear it! Iwas 
ashamed to acknowledge my brother, for whom I had 
sought and longed for years • • . • ashamed to think 
that I had a brother. .... Ah God! and ought I not 
to be ashamed?*' 

And she broke from him again, and threw herseif 
on the floor. 

"Trample upon me; curse me! — anything but pait 
me from him!" 

Philammon had not the heart to answer her; but he 
made an involuntary gestnre of sorrowfril dissent 

"NoI Call me what I am! — what he called me 
just now! — but do not take me away! Strike me, as 
ho Struck me! — anything but partingl" 
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"Struck you? The curse of God be on him!" 

"Ah, do not cnrse him! — not him! It was not a 
low, indeed! — only a push — a tonch — and it was 
ly faxdt — all mine: I angered him — I upbraided 

im; — I was mad Oh, why did he deceive me? 

VTiy did he let me dance? — command me to dance?" 

"Command you?" 

"He Said, that we must not break our words. He 
rould not hear me, when I told him that we could deny 
aving promised. I said that promises made over the 
dne need never be kept .... Who ever heard of 
:eeping them? And Orestes was drunk, too. But he 
aid that I might teach a Goth to be what I liked, ex- 

ept a liar Was not that a stränge speech? .... 

Lud Wulf bade him be streng, and blest him for it" 

"He was right," sobbed Philammon. 

"Then I thought he would love me for obeying 
im, though I loathed it! — Oh God, how I loathed 
;!.... But how could I fancy that he did not like 
ly doing it? Who ever heard of any one doing of 
lieir own will what they did not like?" 

Philammon sobbed again, as the poor ciyilized 
avage artlessly opened to him all her moral darkness. 
VTiat could he say . • . . He knew what to say. The 
isease was so utterly patent, that any of Cyril's school- 
hildren could have supplied the remedy. But how to 
peak it? — how to teil her, before all things, as he 
3nged to do, that there was no hope of her marrying 
ie Amal, and, therefore, no peace for her tili she 
äft him? 

"Then you did hate the — the" said he, at last, 
atching at some gleam of light. 

"Hate it? Do I not belong, body and soul, to 
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him? — Mm only? . . . And yet . . . Oh, I mußt teil 
yon all! When I and ihe girls began to practise, all 
the old feelingfl came back — ihe love of bemg adndred, 
and applauded, and cheered-, and danoing is so deli- 
ciousl — so delicions to feel that yon are doing anythiiig 
beautiful perfecüy, and better than every one eise! . . . 
And he saw that I liked it, and despised me for it. . . . 
And, deceitfull — he little gnessed how mnch of fihe 
pains which I took were taken to please him, to do mj 
best before him, to win admiration, only that I might 
take it home and.throw it all at his beloved feet, and 
make the world say once more, *She has all Alexandria 
to worship her, and yet she cares for that one Goth 
more than for' — But he deceived me, true man tliat 
he is! He wished to enjoy my smiles to the last mo- 
ment, and then to cast me off, when 1 had once givcn 
him an excnse. . . . Too cowardly to npbraid me, he 
let me min myself, to save him the tronble of mining 
me. Oh men, menl all alike! They love us for their 
own sakes, and we love them for love's sake. We live 
by love, we die for love, and yet we never find it, but 
only selfishness drest np in love's mask. .... And 
then we take np with that, poor, fond, self-blinded 
creatures that we are! — and in spite of the poisoned 
hearts aroond ns, persnade ourselves that onr latest 
asp's egg, at least, will hatch into a dove, and that 
though all men are faithless, onr own tyrant can never 
change, for he is more than man!" 

"Bnt he has deceived yon! Tou have fonnd ont 
yonr mistake. Leave him, then, as he deserves!'' 

Pelagia looked np, with something of a tender smile. 
"Poor darling! Little do yon know of love!" 

Philammon, ntterly bewildered by this newest and 
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strängest phase of liuiaaii passion, could only gas]» 
ont — 

"Bat do you not love me, too, my sister?" 

"Do 1 not love you? But not as I love him! Oh, 
tusli, hush! — you cannot understand yetl" And 
Pelagia hid her face in her hands, while convulsive 
sliudderings ran through every limb. . . . 

"I must do itl I must! I will dare everything, 
stoop to everything, for love's sake! 60 to her! — to 
the wise woman! — to Hypatial She loves you! I 
know that she loves you! She will hear you, though 
she will not me!" 

"Hypatia? Do you not know that she was sitting 
there unmoved at — in the theatre?" 

"She was forcedl Orestes compelled her! Miriam 
told me so. And I saw it in her face. As I passed 
beneath her, I looked up ; and she was as pale as ivory, 
trembling in every limb. There was a dark hollow 
round her eyes — she had been weeping, I saw. And 
I sneered in my mad self-conceit, and said, *She looks 
as if she was going to be crucified, not married!' .... 
But now, now! — Oh, go to her! Teil her that I will 
give her all I have — jewels, money, dresses, house! 
Teil her that I — I •— entreat her pardon, that I will 
crawl to her feet myself and ask it, if she requires! — 
Only let her teach me — teach me to be wise and 
good, and honoured, and respected, as she is! Ask 
her to teil a poor broken-hearted woman her secret. 
She can make old Wulf, and him, and Orestes even, 

and the magistrates, respect her Ask her to teach 

me how to be like her, and to make him respect me 
again, and I will give her all — all!" 

Philammon hesitated. Somefhing within wamed 
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him, as tlie Dsemon used to warn Socrates, ihat bis er- 
rand would be bootless. He thongbt of ibe tbeatre, 
and of tbat firm, compressed lip: and forgot tbe bollow 
eye of misery wbicb accompanied it, in bis wrath 
against bis lately-worsbipped idol. 

"Ob, gol go! I teil you, it was against ber will. 
Sbe feit for me — I saw it — Ob, GodI — wben I 
did not feel for myself! And I bated ber, becanse she 
seemed to despise me in my foeVs triumpb! Sbe can- 

not despise me now in my misery Go! Go! or 

you will drive me to tbe agony of going myself." 

There was but one tbing to be done. 

"You will wait tben, bere? You will not leave 
me again?" 

"Yes. But you must be quick! If be finds out 
tbat I am away, be may fancy .... Ab, beaven! let 
bim kill me, but never let bim be jealous of me! Go 
now! tbis moment! Taketbis as an eamest — tbe cestus 
wbicb I wore tbere. Horrid tbing! I bäte tbe sigbt 
of it! But I brougbt it witb me on purpose, or I 
would bave tbrown it into tbe canal. Tbere; say it is 
an eamest — only an eamest — of wbat I will give 
ber!" 

In ten minutes more Pbilammon was in Hypatia's 
ball. Tbe bousebold seemed fiill of terror and dis- 
turbance ; tbe ball was füll of soldiers. At last Hypa- 
tia^s favourite maid passed, and knew bim. Her mis< 
tress could not speak witb any one. Wbere was 
Tbeon, tben? He, too, bad sbut bimself up. Never 
mind. Pbilammon must, would S2)eak witb bim. And 
be pleaded so passionately and so sweetly, tbat tbe 
Boft-bearted damsel, unable to resist so bandsome a 
0uppliant, undertook bis errand, and led bim up to tbe 
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library, where Theon, pale ob death, was pacing to and 
fro, apparently half beeide himself with teiror. 

Philammon^s breatUess message feil at first npon 
tmheeding ears. 

"A new pupil, sirl Is this a time for pupils; wben 
my bonse, mj daugbter's life, is not saie? Wretcb 
tbat I am! And bavo I led ber into tbe snare! I, witb 
my vain ambition and covetonsness! Ob, my cbild! 
my cbild! my one treasure! Ob, tbe donble curse 
wbicb will ligbt npon me, if — " 

"Sbe asks for bnt one interview." 

"Witb my dangbter, sir? Pelagia? Will you insult 
me? Do you suppose, even if ber own pity sbould so 
far tempt ber to degrade berself, tbat I conld allow ber 
so to contaminate ber purity?" 

"Yonr terror, su", excuses your rudeness." 

"Rudeness, sir? tbe rudeness lies in your intruding 
on US at sucb a moment!" 

"Tben tbis, perbaps, may, in your eyes at least, 
excuse me in my tum." And Pbilammon held out tbe 
cestus. "You are a better judge of its value tban I. 
But I am commissioned to say, tbat it is only an 
eamest of wbat sbe will give willingly and at once, 
even to tbe balf of ber wealtb, for tbe bonour of be- 
coming your daugbter's pupiL" And be laid tbe 
jewelled girdle on tbe table. 

Tbe old man balted in bis walk. Tbe emeralds and 
pearls sbone like tbe galaxy. He looked at tbem; and 
walked on again more slowly .... Wbat migbt be 
tbeir value? Wbat migbt it not be? At least, tbey 
would pay all bis debts .... And after boVering to 
and ho for anotber minute before tbe bait, be tnmed 
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to Pliilainmou. "If you would promise to mention tlie 
thing to no one — " 

"I will promise." 

*'And in case my danghter, as I have a right to 
expect, shall refuse — " 

"Let her keep the jewels. Their owner has leamt, 
thank God, to despise and liate them! Let her keep 
tho jewels — aad my curse! For God do so to me, 
and more also, if I ever see her face again!" 

The old man had not heard the latter part of Phi- 
lammon^s speecL He had seized his halt as greedily 
as a crocodile, and hurried off with it into Hypatia's 
Chamber, while Philammon stood expectant; possessed 
with a new and fearful doubt "Degrade herseif?" 
"Contaminate her purity!" If that notion were to be 
the firuit of all her philosophy? If selfishness, pride, 
Pharisaism, were all its outcome? Why — had they 
not been its outcome already? When had he seen her 
helping, even pitying, the poor, the outcast? When 
had he heard from her one word of real sympathy for 
the sorrowing; for the sinful? .... He was still lost 
in thought when Theon re-entered, bringing a letter. 
"From Hypatia to her well-beloved pupil. 

"I pity you — how should I not? And more, I 
thank you for this your request, for it shows me that 
my unwilling presence at the hideous pageant of to-day 
has not alienated from me a soul of which I had 
cherished the neblest hopes, for which I had sketched 
out the lofkiest destiny. But — how shall I say it? 
Ask yourself whether a change — apparently impos- 
sible — must not take place in her for whom you 
plead, before she and I can meet? I am not so in- 
human as to blame you for having asked me; I do not 
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even blame her for belüg what she is. She does but 
follow her nature; wbo can be angry with her, if 
destiny have informed so fair an animal with a too 
gross and earthly spirit? Why weep over her? Dust 
she is, and nnto dust she will retum: while you, to 
whom a more divine spark was allotted at your birth, 
must rise, and nnrepining, leave below you one only 
connected with you by the unreal and fleeting bonds 
of fleshly kin." 

Philammon crushed the letter together in bis band, 
and strode from the house without a word. 

The philosopher had no gospel, then, for the har- 
lot! No word for the sinner, the degraded! Destiny, 
forsooth! She was to follow her destiny, and be base, 
miserable, self-condemned. She was to crush the voice 
of conscience and reason, as often as it awoke within 
her, and compel herseif to believe that she was bound 
to be that which she knew herseif bound not to be. 
She was to shut her eyes to that present palpable 
misery which was preacÜng to her, with the voice of 
God himself, that the wages of sin are deatL Dust 
she was, and unto dust she will retum! Oh, glorious ' 
hope for her, for him, who feit as if an etemity of 
bHss would be worthless, if it parted him from bis new- 
found treasurel Dust she was, and unto dust she must 
retum! 

Hapless Hypatia! If she must needs misapply, 
after the fashion of lier school, a text er two here and 
there from the Hebrew Scriptures, what suicidal fantasy 
set her on quoting that one? For now, upon Philam- 
mon^s memory flashed up In letters of light, old words 
forgotten for months — and ere he was aware, he 
found himself ropeating aloud and passionately, ^*I be* 
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Heye in the forgiveness of ains, the resuirection of tho 
body, and the lifo everlasting,'^ .... and then clear 
and fair aroso before him the vision of the Grod-man, 
as He lay at meat in the Pharisee^s house; and of her 
who washed His feet wiih tears, and viped them with 
the hairs of her head. .... And &om the depths of 
his agonized heart arose the prayer, ^^Blessed Magda- 
lene, intercede for her!" 

So high he could rise: but not beyond. For tho 
nation of That God-man was receding fast to more and 
more awfnl and abjsmal heights, in the minds of a 
generation who were forgetting His love in His power, 
and practicallj losing sight of His hnmanity in their 
eager doctrinal assertion of His Divinity. And Phi- 
lanunon^s heart re-echoed the spirit of his age, when he 
feit that for an apostate like himself it were presump- 
tuous to entreat for anj light or help firom the fountain- 
head itself He who had denied his Lord, he who had 
volnntarily cut himself off from the commnnion of the 
Catholic church — how could he restore himself? 
How could he appease the wrath of Him who died on 
cross, save bj years of bitter supplication and self- 
punishment? . . . 

"Fooll Vain and ambitious fool that I haye been! 
For this I threw away the faith of my childhood! For 
this I listencd to words at which I shuddered; crushed 
down my own doubts and disgusts; tried to persuade 
myself that I could reconcile them with Christiamiy — 
that I could make a lie fit into the truth! For this 
I puffed myself up in the vain hope of becoming not 
as other men are — superior, forsooth, to my kind! 
It was not enough for me to be a man made in the 
image of Grod: but I must needs become a god myself 
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knowing good and evlL — And here is tho eud! 
[ call upon my fine philosophy to help me once, in 
one real practical human struggle, and it folds its arms 
and sits serene and silent, smiling upon my misery! 
Oh fool, fool, thou art filled with the finiit of thy own 
deyices! Back to the old faith! Home again, thou 
Wanderer! And yet how home? Are not the gates 
shut against me? Perhaps ag£unst her too. . . • What 
if she, like me, were a baptized Christian?" 

Terrible and all but hopeless that thought flashed 
across him, as in the first revulsion of his conscience he 
plunged utterly and implicitly back again into the faith 
of his childhood, and all the dark and cruel theories 
populär in his day rose up before him in all their ter- 
rors. In the innocent simplicity of the Laura, he had 
never feit their force; but he feit them now. If Pela- 
gia were a baptized woman, what was before her but 
unceasing penance? Befbre her, as before him, a life 
of cold and hunger, groans and tears, loneliness and 
hideous soul-sickening uncertainty. Life was a dungeon 
for them both hencefortL Be it sol There was notibing 
eise to believe in. No other rock of hope in earth or 
heaven. That at least promised a possibility of for- 
giveness, of amendment, of virtue, of reward — ay, of 
everlasting bliss and glory: and even if she missed of 
that, better for her the cell in the desert than a life of 
self-contented impurityl If that latter were her destiny, 
as Hypatia said, she should at least die fighting agaiust 
it, defying it, cursing it! Better virtue with hell, than 
sin with heaven! And Hypatia had not even promised 
her a heaven. The resurrection of the flesh was too 
carnal a notion for her refined and lofty creed« And 
so, his four months' dream swept away in a moment| 
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he Immed back to his cliamber, with one fixed thonght 
before him — the desert; a cell for Pelagia; anot^er 
for himself. There ihey would repent, and pray, and 
moiim out life side bj side, if perhaps G[od woidd 
have mercy upon their sonls. Yet — perbaps, sbe 
migbt not baye bcen baptized after alL And läen she 
was safe. Like otber converts from Paganism, sbe 
migbt become a catecbomen, and go on to baptism, 
wbere the mystic water would wasb away in a moment 
all the past, and sbe would begin life a&esb, in the 
spotless robes of innocence. Yet he bad been baptized, 
be knew from Arsenius, before be left Athens; and 
she was older than he. It was all but impossible: yet 
he would hope; and breathless with anxiety and ex- 
citement, he ran up the narrow stairs and found !Mjriain 
Standing outside, her band upon the holt, apparently 
inclined to dispute bis passage. 

"Is she still within?'» 

"What if she be?" 

"Lot me pass into my own room." 

"Yours? Who has been paying the rent for you, 
diese four months past? You? What can you say to 
her? What can you do for her? Young pedant, yon 
must be in love yourself before you can help poor 
croatures who are in love!" 

But Philammon pushed past her so fiercely, that 
the old woman was forced to give way, and with a 
sinister smile she followed him into the Chamber. 

Pelagia sprang towards her brother. 

"Will she? — wiU she see me?" 

"Let US talk no more of her, my beloved," said 
Philammon, laying bis hands gently on her trembling 
phouldors, and looking eamesüy into her eyes, . «t 
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"Better that we two should work ont our deliverance 
for ourselves, without the help of strangers. You can 
tnist me?'* 

**You? And can you help me? Will you teach 
me?" 

"Yes, but not here. . . . We mußt escape — Nay, 
hear me, one moment! dearest sister, hear me! Are you 
so liappy here that you can conceive of no better place! 
And — and, oh, God! that it may not be true after 
all! — but is there not a hell hereajRter?" 

Pelagia covered her face with her hands — "The 
old monk wamed me of it!'* 

"Oh, take his waming." . . . And Philammon was 
bursting forth with some such words about the lake of 
fire and brimstone as he had been accustomed to hear 
firom Pambo and Arsenius, when Pelagia interrupted 
him — 

"Oh, Miriam! Is it true? Is it possible? What 
will become of me?'* aknost shrieked the poor child. 

*'What if it were true? — Let him teil you how he 
will save you firom it," answered Miriam, quieüy. 

"Will not the Gospel save her from it — unbelie- 
ving Jew? Do not contradict mel I can save her." 

"If she does what?" 

"Can she not repent? Can she not mortify these 
base affections? Can she not be forgiven? Oh, my 
Pelagia! forgive me for having dreamed one moment 
that I could make you a philosopher, when you may 
be a Saint of God, a »^ — " 

He stopped short suddenly, as the thought about 
baptism flashed across him, and in a faltering voice 
asked, "Are you baptized?" 
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*'Baptized?" asked she, hardlj imdecstaiidmg ftß 
tßroL 

"Tes — by the bishop — in Üie clmich.** 

^'Ah,*^ she Said, ^^I remember now. .... Wkenl 
was four or £ve years old. . . . A tank, and women nn- 
dressing. . . . And I was bathed too, and an old num 
dipped my head ander the water three times. ... I 
bave forgotten wbat it all meant — it was so long ago. 
I wore a white dress, I know, afierwards." 

Philammon recoiled with a groan. 

"Unhappy child! May God have mercy on you!" 

"Will he not forgive me, then? You have forgivca 
me. He? — he must be more good even than yoo. 
— Why not?" 

"He forgave you then, freely, when you were 
baptized: and there is no second pardon, unless — " 

"ünless I leave my love?" shrieked Pelagia. 

**When the Lord forgave the blessed Magdalene 
freely, and told her that her faith had saved her — 
dld she live on in sin, or even in the pleasures of this 
World? No! though God had forgiven her, she could 
not forgive horself. She fled forth into the desert, and 
there, naked and barefoot, clothed only with her hair, 
aud fceding on the herb of the field, she stayed fasting 
and praying tili her dying day, never seeing the face 
of man, but visited and comforted by angels and arch- 
angüls. And if she, she who never feil again, needed 
that long penance to work out her own salvation • — 
oh, Pelagia, what will not God require of you, who 
have broken your baptismal vows, and defiled the 
white robes, which the tears of penance only can wash 
cloan once more?" 

"But I did not know! I did not ask to be bap- 
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tized! Grael, cniel parents, to bring me to itl And 
GrodI Oh, why did He forgiye me so soon? And to 
go into the deserts! I dare not! I cannot! See me, 
liow delicate and tender I am! I should die of hunger 
and coldl I should go mad with fear and loneliness! 
Oh! brother, brother, is this the Gospel of the Chris- 
tians? I came to jou to be tanght how to be wiso, 
and good, and respected, and you teil me that all I 
can do is to live Ihis horrible Ufe of tortore here, on 
the Chance of escaping tortore for everl And how do 
I know that I shaU escape it? How do I know that I 
shall make myself miserable enough? How do I know 
that he will forgive me after all? Is this tme, Miriam? 
Teil me, or I shall go mad!" 

^^Yes," Said Miriam, with a qniet sneer. **This is 
the Gospel and good news of salvation, according to 
the doctnne of the Nazarenes.'* 

"I will go with youl" cried Philammon. "I will 
go! I will never leave you! I have my own sins to 
wash away! — Happy for me if I ever do itl — Andl 
will build you a cell near mine, and kind men wiU 
teach US, and we will pray together night and moming, 
for ourselves and for each othcr, and weep out our 
weary lives together — " 

^^ Better end them here, at once!" saidPelagia, with 
a gestore of despair, and dashed herseif down on the 
floor. 

Philammon was about to lift her up, when Miriam 
caught him by the arm, and in a hurried whisper — 
"Are you mad? Will you ruin your own purpose? 
Why did you teil her this? Why did you not wait — 
give her hope — time to collect herseif — time to 
weau herseif firom her lover, instcad of terrifying and 

13* 
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disgosting her at the outset, as you liave done? Ha^e 
you a man's heart in you? No word of eomfort ibr 
that poor creatnre, nothing but hell, hell, heU — See 
to yonr own chance of hell first! It is greater than 
you fancyl" 

*'It caanot be greater than I fancy!*' 

"Then see to itl For her, poor darling! — lAy, 
even we Jews, who know that all you Gentiles aie 
doomed to Grehenna alike, have some sort of hope foi 
such a poor nntaught creatnre as that" 

^'And why is she untaught? Wretch that you are! 
You have had the training of her! You brought her 
up to sin and shamel You drove from her recollection 
the faith in which she was baptizedl" 

*^So much the better for her, if the recollection of 
it is to make her no happier than it does already. 
Better to wake unexpecteäy in Gehenna when you 
die, than to endure over and above the dread of it 
hera And as for leaving her untaught, on your own 
showing she has been taught too much idready. Wiser 
it would be in you to curse your parents for having 
had her baptized, than me for giving her ten years 
pleasure before she goes to the pit of Tophet Gome, 
now, don^t be angry with me. l^e old Jewess is your 
friend, revile her as you wilL She shall many this 
GoÜl" 

"An Arian heretic?" 

"She shall convert him and make a Catholic ofhim, 
if you like. At all events, if you wish to win hto, you 
must win her my way. You have had yonr chance, 
and spoiled it Let me have mine. Pelagia, darliugl 
üp, and be a womani We wül find a philtre down 
0tair8 to give that ungrateful man, that shall make him 
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more mad about 70a, before a day is over, ihan ever 
you were abont Um." 

"NoI" Said Pelagia, looking up. "No love-potioiis! 
No poisons!" 

"Poisons, little fool! Do you doubt the old woman's 
Bkill? Do you think I shall make liim lose bis wits, 
as Callispbyra did to bor lover last year, bccause sbe 
would trust to old Megsera's drugs, instead of Coming 
to me?" 

"No! No drugs-, no magic! He must love me 
really, or not at all! He must love me for myself be- 
cause I am worth loving, because be bonours, worsbips 
me — or let me die! I, wbose boast was even wben 
I was basest, tbat I never needed sucb mean tricks, 
but conquered like Apbrodite, a queen in my own 
rigbt! I bave been my own love-cbann; wben I cease 
to be tbat, let me die!*' 

"One as mad as tbe otber!" cried Miriam, in utter 
perplexity. "Hist! wbat is tbat tramp upon the 
stairs?" 

At tbis moment beavy footsteps were heard ascend- 

ing tbe stairs All three stopped agbast: Pbilam- 

mon, because be tbougbt the yisitors were monks in 
search of bim; Miriam, because sbe tbougbt tbey were 
Orestes* guards in searcb of her; and Pelagia, from 
vague dread of anytbing and everything. .... 

"Have you an inner room?" asked the Jewess. 

"Nene." 

Tbe old woman set her Ups firmly, and drew her 
dagger. Pelagia wrapped her face in her cloak, and 
gtood trembling, bowed down, as if expecting another 
blow. Tbe door opened, and in walked, neither monks 
nor guards, but Wulf and Smid. 
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^^Hejdaj, joung monk!** med the lalter worthy, 
with a lond Liligh — '^Yeils bere, too, eh? At yonr 
old trade, mj worthj portress of IieQ-gate? Well, 
walk ont now; we have a little bosmeas with thtf 
jonng gentleman.** 

And slipping past the nnsnspected Groths, Pelsgia 
and AGriam hnrried down stairs. 

**The jonng one, at least, seems a little ashamed 
of her errand. .... Now, Wnlf, speak low; and I will 
8CC that no one is listening at the door.^ 

Philammon faced his nnexpected visitois with a 
lock of angry inquirj. What right had they, or any 
man, to intmde at snch a moment on his miseiy and 
disgrace? . . . Bat he was disarmed i}ie next instant 
by old Wolf, who advanced to him, and looking him 
fully in the face with an expression which there was no 
mistaking, held out his broad brown band. 

Philammon grasped it, and then covering his face 
with his hands, bnrst into tears. 

" You did right You are a brave boy. If yon had 
dicd, no man need have been ashamed to die your 
death." 

"You were there, then?" sobbed Philammon. 

"We were." 

"And what is more," said Smid, as the poor boy 
writhed at the admission, "we were mightily minded, 
some of US, to have leapt down to you and cut you a 
passage out One man at least, whom I know of, feit 
his old blood as bot for the minute as a four-year- 
old's. The foul curs! And to hoot her, after all! 
Oh that I may have one good hour^s hewing at them 
beforo I die!" 
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"And 70U sliall!" said Wulf. "Boy, you wish to 
get this sister of yours into your power?" 

"It is hopeless — hopeless! She will never leave 
her — the Amal." 

"Are you so sure of that?" 

"She told me so with her own lips not ten minutes 
ago. That was she who went out as you entered!" 

A curse of astonishment and regret burst from 
Smid 

"Had I but known her! By the soul of my fathers, 
she should have found that it was easier to come here 
than to go home again!" 

"Hush, Smid! Better as it is. Boy, if I put her 
into your power, dare you carry her off?" 

Philammon hesitated one moment 

"What I dare you know abeady. But it would be 
an unlawful thing, surely, to use violence." 

"Settle your philosopher's doubts for yourself. I 
have made my offer. I should have thought that a man 
in his senses could give but one answer, much more a 
mad monk." 

"You forget the money matters, prince," said Smid, 
with a smile. 

"I do not But I don't think the boy so mean as 
to hesitate on that account." 

"He may as weU know, however, that we promise 
to send all her trumpery after her, even to the AmaVs 
presents. As for the house, we won't trouble her to 
lend it us longer than we can help. We intend shortly 
to move into more extensive premises, and open busi- 
ness on a grander scale, as these shop-keepers say, — * 
eh, prince?" 

"Her money? — That money? God forgive herl" 
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flüSweFcd PhilammoiL ''Do yon fimcy me base eooo^ 
to tonch it? But I am resobred. Tdl me whai to do, 

and I will do it/* 

''You know ihe lane which ruiiB down to tbe canil, 
nnder the left wall of the hoase?** 

"Yes." 

''And a door in the comer tower, dose to Ab 
landing-place?" 

"I do." 

"Be there, with a dosen stout monks, to-moirow, 
an hour after snndown, and take what we give you. 
After that, the concem ia jonrs, not ours." 

^^Monkfl?" Said Philanunon. "I am at open fead 
with the whole Order." 

"Make friends with them, then," shorüj snggested 
Smid. 

Philammon writhed inwardly. "It makes no dif- 
ference to you, I presome, whom I bring?" 

"No more than it does whether or not yon pitch 
her into the canal, and put a hurdle over her when 
you have got her," answered Smid; "which is what a 
Goth would do, if he were in your place." 

'*Do not vox the poor lad, firiend. If he thinks he 
can mend her instead of punishing her, in Freya's 
name, let him try. You will be there, then? And 
mind, I like you. I liked you when you faced that 
great rivcr-hog, I like you better now than ever; for 
you have spoken to-day like a Sagaman, and dared 
like a hero. Thereforo mind; if you do not bring a 
good guard to-mon*ow night, your life will not be safe. 
The whole city is out in the streets; and Odin alone 
knows what will be done, and who will be alive, eight- 
aud- forty hours hence. Mind you! — The mob may 
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§0 Strange things, and they m&y see still strangor 
ihings done. If 70a once find yourself safe back here, 
ßtay where you are, if you value her life or yonr own. 
And — if you are wise, let the men whom you bring 
wil^ you be monks, though it cost your proud 
stomach — " 

"That's not fair, prince! You are telling too 
mueh!*' interrupted Smid, while Philammon gulped 
down the said proud stomach, and answered, "Be it 
so!" 

"I have won my bet, Smid," said the old man, 
chuckling, as the two tramped out into the street, to 
the surprise and fear of all the neighbours, while the 
children clapped their hands, and the street dogs feit it 
iheir duty to bark lustily at the stränge figures of their 
unwonted visitors. 

"No play, no pay, Wulf. We shaU see to-morrow." 

"I knew that he would stand the triall I knew he 
was right at hearti" 

"At all events, there is no fear of his ill-using the 
poor thing, if he loves her well enough to go down on 
his knees to his swom foes for her/^ 

"I don't know that," answered Wulf, wiih a shake 
of the head. "These monks, I hear, fancy that their 
God likes them the better the more miserable they are: 
so, perhaps they may fancy that he will like them all 
the more, the more miserable they make other people. 
However , it's no concem of ours." 

"We have quite enough of our own to see to just 
now. But mind, no play, no pay." 

"Of course not How the streets are fillingl We 
shall not be able to see the guards to-night, if this mob 
thickens much more." 
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"Wo shall have enough to do to hold our own, 
perhaps. Do you hear what they are crying there? 
^Down with all heathens! Down with barbarians!' 
That means us, you know/* 

"Do you fancy no one tmderstands Greek but 

yourself ? Let them come It may give us an 

excuBO And wo can hold the house a week.^* 

"But how can we get speech of the guards?" 

"We will slip round by water. And after all, deeds 
will win them better than taJk. They will be forced 
to fight on the same side as we, and most probably be 
glad of our help; for if the mob attacks any one, it 
will begin with the Prefect" 

"And then — Curse their shoutingl Let the sol- 
(liers once find our Amal at their head, and they will 
be ready to go with him a mile, where they meant to 
go a yard." 

"The Goths will, and the Markmen, and those 
Dacians, and Thracians, or whatever the Bomans call 
them. But I hardly trust the Huns.^ 

"The curse of heaven on their pudding faces and 
pigs' eyes! There will be no love lost between us. 
But there are not twenty of them scattered in different 
troops; one of us can thrash three of them; and they 
will be sure to side with the winning party. Beside, 
plunder, plunder, comrade! When did you know a 
Hun tum back from that, even if he were only on the 
Hcent of a lump of tallow?" 

"As for the Gauls and Latins," . . . went on Wulf, 
meditatively, "they belong to any man who can pay 
them." . . . 

"Which we can do, like all wise generale, one 
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pezmy out of our own pockct, and nine out of the 
enemy's. And the Amal is staunch?" 

"Staunch as bis own hounds, now there is some- 
thing to be done on tbe spot. His beart was in tbe 
rigbt place after alL I knew it all along. But be conld 
never in bis life see four-and-twenty bonrs before bim. 
Even now, if tbat Pelagia gets bim nnder ber spell 
again, be may tbrow down bis sword, and fall as fast 
asleep as ever." 

"Never fear: we bave settled ber destiny for ber, 
as far as tbat is concemed. Look at tbe mob before 
tbe door! We must get in by tbe postem-gate." 

"Get in by tbe sewer, like a rat! I go my own 
way. Draw, old bammer and tongs! or run away!" 

"Not tbis time." And sword in band, tbe two 
marcbed into tbe beart of tbe crowd, wbo gave way 
before tbem like a flock of sbeep. 

"Tbey know tbeir intended sbepberds already," 
Said Smid. But at tbat moment tbe crowd, seeing tbcm 
about to enter tbe bonse, raised a yell of "Gotbsl 
Heatbens! Barbarians!^^ and a rusb firom bebind took 
place. 

"If you will bave it, tben!" said Wulf. And tbe 
two long brigbt blades flasbed round and round tbeir 
beads, redder and redder every time tbey swimg aloft. . . . 
Tbe old men never even cbecked tbeir steady walk, 
and knocking at tbe gate, went in, leaving more tban 
one lifeless corpse at tbe entrance. 

"We bave put tbe coal in tbe tbatcb, now, witb a 
vengeance," said Smid, as tbey wiped tbeir swords 
inside. 

"We bave. Get me out a boat and balf-a-dozen 
men, and I and Goderic will go round by tbe canal 
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to the palace, and setüe a ihing or two with die 
guards." 

^'Why should not the Amal go, and ottesr onr help 
himself to the Prefect?" 

"What? Would yon have him after that tum 
against the hound? For troth and hononr^s sake, he 
must keep qniet in the matter." 

"He will have no objection to keep qniet — troßt 
him for that! But donH forget Sagaman Moneybag, the 
best of all orators," called Smid laughingly after him, 
as he went oS to man the boat 
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CHAPTER X. 

Seeking after a Sign. 

^'What answer lias he sent back, father?'' asked 
Hypatia, as Thcon re-entered her Chamber, after de- 
livering that hapless letter to Philammon. 

^^ Insolent that he is! he tore it to fragments, and 
fled forth without a word." 

'^Let him go, and desert ns like the rest, in onr 
calamilyl^' 

"At least, we have the jewels." 

"The jewels? Let them be retumed to their 
owner. Shall we defile onrselves by taking them as 
wages for anything, — above all, for that which is un- 
performed?" 

"But, my child, they were given to us freely. He 
bade me keep them; and — and, to teil you the tnith, 
I must keep them. After this nnfortanate failure, be 
sure of it, every creditor we have will be damouring 
for payment." 

"Let them take onr honse and famitnre, and seil 
ns as slaves, then. Let them take all, provided we keep 
onr vHne." 

"Seil ns as slaves? Are you mad?" 

"Not qnite mad yet, father,^' answered she, with a 
■ad smile. "But how should we be worse than we are 
now, were we slaves? Baphael Aben-Ezra told me 
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tfaat he obeyed mj preoepfs« when he went fozdi as a 
hoiuelesft beggar; and shiill I not hare conrage to obej 
them mjself, if the need oome? The thought of his 
endurance has shamed my Inxuiy for this manj a 
month. After all, what does the philosopher leqmie 
bat bread and water, and the dear brook in whidi to 
wash away the daily stains of his earthly prison-honse? 
Let what ia fated come. Hypatia stn^les with the 
stream no more!** 

^'Mj daoghter! And have you given np all hope? 
So soon disheartened! What! is this paltiy accident to 
sweep away the purposes of years? Orestes remains 
still faithfoL His goards have Orders to garrison the 
hoose for as long as we shall reqnire them." 

^^Send them away, then. I have done no wrong, 
and I fear no pnnishment" 

^^You do not know the madness of the mob; they 
aro shouting your name in the streets already, in Com- 
pany with Pelagia's." 

Hypatia shuddered. Her name in Company with 
Pelagia^s! And to this she had brought herseif! 

^^I havo deserved it! I have sold myself to a lie 
and a disgraco! I have stooped to tmckle, to intrigne! 
I have bound myself to a sordid trickster! Father! 
nover mention his name to me again! I have leagaed 
mysolf with the impure and the blood-thirsty, and I 
have my reward! No more politics for Hypatia firom 
honceforth, my father; no more orations and lectores; 
no more pearls of Divine wisdom cast before swine. 
I have sinned in divulging the secrets of tbi^ Im- 
mortals to the mob. Let them follow their natores! 
Fool that I was, to fancy that my speech , my plots, conld 
raise them above that which the Gods had made them!** 
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**Then you give up our lectures? Worse and worse! 
We shall be roined utterlyl" 

"Wo are ruined utterly already. Orestes? There 
is no help in him. I know the man too well, my 
father, not io know that he would give us up to-mor- 
row to the fury of the Chiistians, were his own base 
life — even his own baser office — in danger." 

"Too trae — too true! I fear," said Ihe poor old 
man, >mnging his hands in perplexity. "What will 
become of ns, — of you, rather? What matter what 
happens to the useless old stargazer? Let him die! 
To-day or next year, is aÜke to him. But you, — 
you! Let us escape by the canal. We may gather 
up enough, even wiöiout these jewels, which you refdse, 
to pay our voyage to Athens, and there we shall be 
safe with Plutarch; he will welcome you — all Athens 
will welcome you — we will collect a fresh school — 
and you shall be Queen of Athens, as you have been 
Queen of Alexandria!" 

"No, father. What I know, henceforth I will know 
for myself only, Hypatia will be from this day alone 
with the Lnmortal Gods!" 

"You will not leave me?" cried the old man, ter- 
rified. 

"Never on earth!" answered she, bursting into real 
human tears, and throwing herself on his bosom. 
"Never, — never! father of my spirit as well as of my 
flesh! — the parent who has trained me, taught me, 
educated my soul from the cradle to use her wings! — 
the ouly human being who never misunderstood me -— 
never Üiwarted me — never deceived mel" 

"My priceless childl And I have been the cause of 
your ruin!" 
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''Not you! — a thoosand times not you! I only 
am to blame! I tampered with worldly politics. I 
tempted you on to fancy that I could efiPect what I so 
rasUy undertook. Do not accuse yonrself , unless you 
wish to break my heart! Wo can be happy together 
yet — A pabn-leaf hut in tlie desert, dates from the 
grove, and water from the spring — the monk darea 
be miserable alone in such a dwelling, and cannot we 
dare to be happy together in it?" 

"Then you will escape?" 

''Not to-day. It were base to flee before danger 
comes. We must hold out at our post to the last 
moment, even if we dare not die at it like heroes. 
And to-morrow I go to the lecture-room, — to the 
beloved Museum, for the last time, to take farewell 
of my pupils. Unworthy as they are, I owe it to 
myself and to philosophy, to teil ihem why I leave 
them." 

"It will be too dangerous, — indeed it will!" 

"I could take the guards with me, then. And 
yet — no. . . . They shall never have oecasion to im- 
pute fear to the philosopher. Let ihem see her go 
forth as usual on her errand, streng in the courage 
of innocence, secure in the protection of the gods. 
So, perhaps, some sacred awe, some suspidon of her 
divineness, may fall on them at last'^ 

"I must go with you." 

"No, I go alone. You might incur danger, where 
I am safe. After all, I am a woman .... and, fierce 
as they are, they will not dare to härm me." 

The old man shook his head. 

"Look, now,* she said, smilingly laying her hands 
on bis Shoulders, and looking into bis fitce. • • . "You 
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teil me that I am beautifiil, you know; and beauty 
will tarne the lion. Do you not think that this face 
might disarm even a monk?^' 

And she laoghed and blushed so sweeüj, that ihe 
old man forgot bis fears, as she intended that he 
should, and kissed her, and went bis way for the time 
being, to command all manner of hospitalities to the 
soldiers, whom he pmdently determined to keep in bis 
hoose as long as he could make them stay there; in 
pursoance of which wise purpose, he contrived not to 
see a great deal of pleasant flirtation between bis 
valiant defenders and Hypatia^s maids, who, by no 
means so pmdish as their mistress, welcomed as a rare 
boon from heaven an aftemoon's chat with twenty tall 
men of war. 

So they jested and laughed below, while old 
Theon, having brought out the very best old wine, 
and actaally proposed in person, by way of mending 
matters, the health of the Emperor of AMca, locked 
himself into the library, saißi comforted bis troubled 
sonl with a tough problem of astronomy, which had 
been haonting bim i^e whole day, even in ihe theatre 
itsel£ Bat Hypatia sat still in her Chamber, her face 
boried in her hands, her heart fall of many thoaghts, 
her eyes of tears. She had smiled away her own. 

She feit, she hardly knew why, bat she feit as 
dearly as if a God had proclaimed it to her bodily 
ears, that the crisis of her life was come; that her 
political and active career was over, and ihat she most 
now be content to be for herseif and in herseif alone, 
all that she was, or might become. The world might 
be regenerated: bat not in her day; — the gods re- 
fitored: bat not by her. It was a fearfal discovexyi 
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• — and yet hardly a discovery. Her beart had toM 
her for years that she was hoping against hope, — 
that she was struggling against a stream too mightj 
for her. And now the moment had come when she 
must either be swept helpless down the cnrrent, or, by 
one desperate effort, win firm land, and let the tide 
roll on its own way henceforth. . . . Its own way? . . . 
Not the way of the gods, at least; for it was sweeping 
their names from off the earth. What if they did not 
care to be known? What if they were weaiy of 
worship and reverence firom mortal men, and, seif- 
sufficing in their own perfect bliss, recked nothing for 
the weal or woe of eaxth? Must it not be so? Had 
she not proof of it in everything which she beheld? 
What did Isis care for her Alexandria? What did 
Athene care for her Athens? . . . And yet Homer and 
Hesiod, and those old Orphic singers, were of anothor 
xnind. . . . Whence got they that stränge fancy of gods 
couMelling, warrmg, intermanying with mankind, as 
with some kindred tribe?^ 

^^Zeus, father of gods and men.^^ . • . Those were 
words of hope and comfort . . . But were they true? 
Father of men? Lnpossible! — not father of Pelagia, 
snrely. Not father of the base, the foul, the ignorant 
• • . Father of heroic souls, only, the poets must have 
meant . . . But where were the heroic souls now? 
Was she one? If so, why was she deserted by the 
Upper powers in her utter need? Was the heroic race 
indeed extinct? Was she merely assuming, in her 
self-conceit, an honour to which she had no daim? 
Or was it all a dream of these old singers? Had they, 
as some bold philosophers had said, invented gods in 
their own likeness, and palmed off on the awe and 
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sidmiration of men their owu fiiir phantoms? • • • It 
nust be so. J£ there were gods, to know them was 
Jie highest bliss of man. Then would they not teacli 
nen of themselves, nnveil their own loveliness to a 
shosen few, even for the sake of their own honour, if 
10 1, as she had dreamed once, &om love to those who 
3ore a kindred flame to theirs? . . . What if there 
vere no gods? What if the stream of fate, which was 
;weeping away their names, were the only real power? 
kVliat if that old Pyrrhonic notion were the true so- 
ution of the problem of the Universe? What if there 
vere no centre, no order, no rest, no goal, — but only 
i perpetual flux, a down-rushing change! And before 
ler dizzying brain and heart arose that awftd vision 
»f Lncretins, of the homeless Universe, faUing, falling, 
alling, for ever, from nowhence toward nowhither 
hrough the unending ages, by causeless and unceasing 
pravitation, while the changes and efforts of all mortal 
hings were but the jostling of the dust-atoms amid the 
iverlasting storm. . . . 

It could not be! There was a tmth, a yirtae, a 
aeauty, a nobleness, which could never change, but 
Rrhich were absolute, the same for ever. The god- 
^iven instinct of her woman^s heart rebelled against 
ler intellect, and, in the name of 6od, denied its 

ie. . . . . Yes, — there was virtue, beauty And, 

fei — might not they, too, be acddents of that 
mchantment, which man calls mortal life; temporary 
md mutable accidents of consciousness; brilHant sparks, 
;track out by the clashing of the dust-atoms? Who 
jould teil? 

There were those once who could teil. Did not 
?lotinus speak of a direct mystic intuition of the Deity, 
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an enthusiasm witliout passion, a still intoxicaüoii ot 
the Boul, in which she rose above life, thooght, reasoB^ 
herseif, to that wbich she contemplated, the ahsoluto 
and first One, and united herseif with that One, ar» 
rather, became aware of ihat nnion which had ezisted 
from the first moment in which she emanated from dM 
One? Six times in a life of sixty years had Plotinnfl 
risen to that height of mystic nnion, and known bim- 
seif to be a part of God. Once had Porphjry attainei 
the same glory. Hypatia, thongh often attemptiogi 
had never yet succeeded in attaining to any distinek 
yision of a being extemal to herseif, thongh practioei 
a firm will, and a powerfhl Imagination, had long since 
' made her an adept in prodncing, almost at will, that 
mysterious trance, which was the preliminaiy step to 
snper-natural yision. Bnt her delight in the bnllianft, 
and, as she held, divine imaginations, in which al 
such times she revelled, had been always checked and 
chilled by the knowledge that, in such matters, hns- 
dreds inferior to her in intellect and in leaming, — ' 
ay, saddest of all, Christian monks and nnns, boasted 
themselves her eqnals, — indeed, if their own accoont 
of their visions was to be believed, her superiois — 
by the same methods which she employed. For by 
celibacy, rigorous fasts, perfect bodily quiescence, and 
intense contemplation of one thonght, they, too, pre- 
tended to be able to rise above the body int» the 
heavenly regions, and to behold things unspeakable, 
which, nevertheless, like most other nnspeakable things, 
contrived to be most carefuQy detailed and noised 

abroad And it was with a half feeling of shame 

that she prepared herseif that aftemoon for one morOi 
perhaps one last attempt, to scale the heavens, as ahe 
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arecollected how many an illiterate monk and nun, from 
Constantinople to the Thebaid, was probably emplojed 
Bit ihat moment exactly as she was. Still, the attempt 
Knust be made. In äiat terrible abjss of donbt, sho 
Knust haye someühing palpable, real; something beyond 
ber own thonghts, and hopes, and speculations, whereon 

Iw rest her weary faith, her weaiy heart Perhaps 

bhis time, at least, in her extremest need, a god might 

^ouchsafe some glimpse of his own beauty 

Athene might pily at last .... Or, i£ not Athene, 

Bome archetype, angel, demon And then she 

Blinddered at the thonght of those evil and deceiving 

Bpii-its, whose delight it was to delude and tempt the 

Votaries of the gods, in the forms of angels of light. 

But even in the face of that danger, she must make 

tho trial once again. Was she not pure and spotless 

as Athene's seif? Would not her innate purity enablc 

her to discem, by an instinctive antipathy, those foul 

beings beneath the fairest mask? At least, she must 

make tho triaL .... 

And so, with a look of intense humility, she began 
to lay aside her jewels and her upper robes. Then, 
baring her bosom and her feet, and shaking her 
golden tresses loose, she laid herseif down upon the 
couch, crossed her hands upon her breast, and, with 
uptumed ecstatic eyes, waited for that which might 
befall. 

There she lay, hour after hour, as her eye gradu- 
ally kindled, her bosom heaved, her breath came fast: 
but there was no more sign of life in those straight 
still limbs, and listless feet and hands, than in 
Pygmalion's ivory bride, before she bloomed into 
human flesh and blood. Tho sun sank towards his 
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rest; Üie roar of tiie city grew louder and louder 
withont; the soldiers revelled and laughed below: bot 
eveiy soond passed throngli nnconscions ears, and went 
its way nnheeded. Faith, hope, reason itself wert 
staked npon the resnlt of that daring effort to scala 
the highest heaven. And, .by one continuous effiwt 
of her practised will, which reached its highest virtac^ 
as mystica hold, in its own snicide, she chained dovi 
her senses from every sight and sonnd, and em 
her mind from eveiy thought, and lay utterly 8# 
resigned, self-emptied, tili consciousness of time and 
place had vanished, and she seemed to herseif alone ii 
the abyss. 

She dared not reflect, she dared not hope, 
dsured not rejoice, lest she should break the speE . •• 
Again and again had she broken it at this very poH 
by some sudden &nd tomultnons yielding to her o^ 
joy or awe; but now her will held firm. .... She du 
not feel her own limbs, hear her own breath. . . .A 
light bright mist, an endless network of glittering 
fihns, Coming, going, uniting, resolving themselves, was 
above her and around her. . . . Was she in the body 
or out of the body? . . . 

^P ^r ^r ^r ^P 

The network faded into an abyss of still cle«i 

light A still warm atmosphere was around her 

tlurilling through and through her. . . . She breathei 

the light, and floated in it, as a mote in the midda] 

beam. . . And still her will held firm. 

« « « « « 

Far away, miles, and seons, and abysses awft] 
through the interminable depths of gloiy, a dark an 
shadowy spot It neared and grew* . . • A dark glob 
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ringed with rainbows. . . . What might it be? She 
dared not hope. . . . It came nearer, nearer, nearer, 
touched her. . . . The centre quivered, flickered, took 
form — a face. . . . A god's? Nb — Pelagia's! 

Beautifdl, sad, craving, reproachfhl, indignant, 
awftiL . . . Hypatia could bear no more; and sprang 
to her feet with a shriek, to experience in its fall 
bittemess the fearful revnlsion of the mystic, when 
the human reason and will which he has spumed 
reassert their God-given rights; and afler the intoxi- 
cation of the imagination, comes its prostration and 
collapse. 

And this, then, was the answer of the godsl The 
phantom of her whom she had despised, exposed, 
spumed from herl **No, not their answer — the 
answer of my own soul I Fool that I have been ! I 
have been exerting my will most while I pretended to 
resign it most ! I have been the slave of eveiy mental 
desire, while I tried to trample on theml What if 
that network of light, that blaze, that globe of dark- 
ness, have been, like the face of Pelagia, the phantoms 
of my own imagination — ay, even of my own senses? 
What if I have mistaken for Deity my own seif? What 
if I have been my own light, my own abyss? . . . • 
Am I not my own abyss, my own light — my own 
darkness?" And she smiled bitterly as she said it, 
and throwing herseif again upon the couch, buried her 
hcad in her hands, exhausted equally in body and in, 
mind. 

At last she rose, and sat, careless of her dishevelled 
locks, gazing out into vacancy. ^^Oh, for a sign, for 
a token! Oh, for the golden days of which the poets 
ßang, when gods walked among men, fought by their 
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nde as friends! And yet • • . • are ihose old stoiies 
crediblo, pious, even mödest? Does not mj heart revolt 
from them? Who has shared more than I in Plato^s 
contempt for the foul deeds, ihe degradin^ transfbnna- 
tions, which Homer imputes to the gods of Grreece? 
linst I believe them now? Must I stoop to think that 
gods, who live in a region above all sense, will deign 
to make themselves palpable to ihose senses of ouis 
which are whole seons of existence below them? — 
degrade themselves to the base acddents of matter? 
Yes! That, rather ihan nothing! .... Be it even so. 
Better, better, better, to believe that Ares fled shriekiiig 
and wounded from a mortal man — better to believe 

in Jove^s adulteries and Hermes* thefts — than to 

• 

believe that gods have never spoken face to face vüh 
men! Let me think, lest I go mad, that beings from 
that unseen world for which I hunger have appeared, 
and held communion with mankind, such as no reason 
nor sense could doubt — even though those beings 
were more capricious and baser than ourselves ! Is 
there, afrer all, an unseen world? Oh, for a sign, a 
sign!" 

Haggard and dizzy, she wandered into her '* Cham- 
ber of the gods-," a coUection of antiquities, which she 
kept there rather as matters of taste than of worship. 
All around her they looked out into vacancy wiäi 
their white soulless eyeballs, their dead motionless 
beauty, those cold dreams of the buried generations. 
Oh that they could speak, and set her heart at rest! 
At the lower end of the room stood a Minerva, com- 
pletely armed with segis, spear, and helmet; a gern of 
Athenian sculpture, which she had bought from some 
merchants after the sack of Athens by the Gt)th& 
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There it stood, severely fidr; bat Übe rigbt band, 
alas! was gone; and there tbe maimed ann remained 
extended, as if in sad mockery of the faith of wbicb 
tbe bodj remained, wbile tbe power was dead and 
vanisbed. 

Sbe gazed long and passionately on the image of 
ber favourite goddess, the ideal to wbicb ehe bad 
longed for yeaxs to assimilate berself ; tili — was it a 
dream? was it a frolic of tbe dying sunligbt? or did 
tbose Ups really bend tbemselves into a smile? 

Impossible! No, not impossible. Had not, only 
a few years before, tbe image of Hecate smiled on a 
pbilosopber? Were there not stories of moving images? 
and winking pictores, and all the material miracles by 
wbicb a dying faitb strives desperately — not to deceive 
otbers — but to persuade itself of ite own sanity? It 
bad been — it might be — it wasl — 

No! there tbe lips were, as tbey bad been firom 
tbe beginning, closed upon eacb other in that stony 
self-collected calm, wbicb was only not a sneer. Tbe 
wonder, if it was one, bad passed: and now — did 
ber eyes play ber false, or were tbe snabes round 
ibat Medusa^s bead upon tbe sbield all writbing, 
gnnning, glaring at ber witb stony eyes, longing to 
stiffen ber witb terror into their own likepess? 

No! that, too, passed. Would that even it bad 
stayed, for it would bave been a sign of lifo! She 
looked up at tbe face once more: but in vain — the 
stone was stone; and ere sbe was aware, sbe found 
berself clasping passionately the knees of the marble. 

"Athene 1 Pallas 1 Adored! Ever Virgin! Abso- 
lute reason, springing unbegotten from tbe nameless 
One! Hear me! Athene! Have mercy on me! Speak, 
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if it be to coTse me! Thon wlio alone wieldest the 
lightnings of thj father, widd them to strike me dead^ 
if thou will; only do something! — something to prove 
thine own existence — something to make me snre 
tbat anTthing exists beside tbis gross miserable matter, 
and mj miserable sonL I stand alone in the centre 
of tbe oniverse! I fall and sicken down the abjss 
of ignorance, and donbt, and boundless blank and 
darkness! Ob, have mercy! I know that thon art not 
tbis ! Thou art everywbere and in all things ! But I 
know that tbis is a form which pleases ibee, whicb 
symbolizes Üry nobleness! I know tbat thon hast 
deigned to speak to those who — Ob! wbat do I 
know? Nothing! notbing! nothing I" 

And sbe clnng ibere, bedewing with sealding tcars 
tbe cold feet of tbe image, wbile there was neither 
sign, nor voice, nor any tbat answered. 

On a sudden sbe was startled by a mstling near; 
and, looking round, saw close behind her the cid 
Jewess. 

"Cry aloud!'* bissed tbe bag, in a tone of bitter 
scom; "Cry alond, for sbe is a goddess. Eitber sbe 
is talking, or pursuing, or sbe is on a joumey: er 
pcrbaps sbe bas grown old, as we aU sball do some 
day, my pretty lady, and is too cross and lazy to 
stir. What! her naugbty doli will not speak to her, 
will it not? or even open its eyes, because tbe wires 
are grown rusty? Well, we will find a new doli for 
her, if sbe chooses." 

"Begone, bag! What do you mean by intmding 
here?" said Hypatia, springing up; but the old woman 
went on coolly — 

"Wby not try tbe fab* young gentleman over 
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there?" pointing to a copy of the Apollo which we 
call Belvedere — "Wliat's his name? Old maids are 
alwayB cross and jealons, you know. But Le — he 
could not be cruel to snch a sweet face as that Try 
the young gentleman! Or perhaps, if you are bashful, 
the old Jewess might tiy hnn for you?" 

These last words were spoken with so marked a 
significance, that Hypatia, in spite of her disgust, found 
herseif askmg the hag what she meant She made no 
answer for a few seconds, but remained looking steadily 
into her eyes with a glance of fire, before which even 
the proud Hypatia, as she had done once before, 
quailed utterly, so deep was the understanding, so 
dogged the purpose, so fearless the power, which 
bumed within those withered and sunken sockets. 

"Shall the old witch call him up, the fair young 
Apollo, with the beauty-bloom upon his chin? He 
shall come! He shall come! I Warrant him he must 
come, civilly enough, when old Miriam^s finger is once 
hcld up." 

**To you? Apollo, the god of light, obey a 
Jewess?" 

"A Jewess? And you a Greek?" almost yelled 
the old woman. "And who are you who ask? And 
who are your gods, your heroes, your devils, you 
children of yesterday, compared with us! You, who 
were a set of half-naked savages squabbling about 
the siege of Troy, when our Solomon, amid splendours 
such as Eome and Constantinople never saw, was 
Controlling demons and ghosts, angels and archangels, 
principalities and powers, by the ineffable name? What 
science have you that you have not stolen from the 
Egyptians and Chaldees? And what had the Egyptiana 
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Kment', wbat joa will aee, aod jo« ifaall see k!** 

UjpiaÜM waa cowed; for of coe ddo^ dioe was no 
^ml)i — tliat die womaa lüudj befiered bs own 
w^mla^ aaid tbat waa ik ataxe of mbid cf wiiick da lud 
•een io litde, that h waa no wonder if it acted oa ber 
wjth ibat orefpcnrenng ajmpadietie foiee widi wlddL it 
f;et»s!faOj doea^ and periiapa oo^ii, to act on die fanzBan 
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morü. Or sLall I uso the inefiPable namo on Solomon's 
goal| whiüh wo alone, of all the nationg of die earth» 
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know? No; it woulcl be a pity to waste that upon 
a heathen. It sliall be by the sacred wafer. Look 
herel — here they are, the wonder-working atomiesi 
Eat no food this day, except one of these eveiy three 
bours, and come to me to-night at the house of your 
porter, Eudsamon, bringing with you the black agate; 
and then — why then, what you have the heart to see, 
you shall seel" 

Hypatia took the wafers, hesitating — 

"But what are they?" 

"And you profess to explain Homer? Whom did 
I hear the other moming lecturing away so glibly 
on the nepenthe which Helen gave the Heroes, to fill 
them with the spirit of joy and love; how it was an 
allegory of 'the inward inspiration which flows from 
Spiritual beauty, and all that? — Pretty enough, fair 
lady; but the question still remains, what was it? and 
I say it was this. Take it and tiy; and then confess, 
that while you can talk about Helen, I can act her, 
and know a little more about Homer than you do, 
after alL" 

"I cannot believe you! Give me some sign of your 
power, or how can I trust you?" 

"A sign? — a sign? Kneel down then there, with 
your face toward the north; you are over tall for the 
poor old cripple!" 

"I? I never knelt to human being," 

"Then consider that you kneel to the handsome 
idol there, if you will — but kneel 1" 

And constrained by that glittering eye, Hypatia 
knelt before her. 

"Have you faithl Have you desire? Will you 
ßubmit? Will you obey? Self-will and pride see 
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nothing, know notliing. If jou do not give np yourself, 
neither Grod uor devil will care to approacL Do you 
Bubmit?" 

"I do! I do!" cried poor Hypatia, in an agony of 
coriosity and solf-distrost, while she feit her eye quaUing 
and her limbs loosening more and more every moment 
under that intolerable fascination. 

The old woman drew from her bosom a crystal, 
and placed the point against Hypatia^s breast A cold 

ßhiver ran through her The witch waved her 

hands mysteriously round her head, muttering, &om 
time to time, "Down! down, proud spirit!" and then 
placed the tips of her skinny fingers on the victim's 
forehead. Gradually her eyeKds became heavy; again 
and again she tried to raise ihem, and dropped them 
again before those fixed glaring eyes .... and in 
another moment she lost consdousness 

When she awoke, she was kneeling in a distaut 
part of the room, with dishevelled hair and gannents. 
What was it so cold that she was clasping in her arms? 
The feet of the Apollo ! The hag stood by her chuck- 
ling to herseif and clapping her hands. 

"How came I here? What have I been doing?" 

"Saying such pretty things! — paying the fair 
youth there such compliments, as he will not be rüde 
enough to forget in his visit to-night. A charming 
prophetic trance you have had! Ah, ha! you are not 
the only woman who is wiser asleep than awake! Well, 
you will make a very pretiy Cassandra — or a Clytia, 

if you have the sense It lies with you, my fair 

lady. Are you satisfied now? Will you have any 
more signs? Shall the old Jewess blast those blue 
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eyes blind to show that she knowB more than the 
heaihen?" 

"Oh, I believe you — I believe," cried the poor 
exhausted maiden. "I will come; and yet — " 

"Ah! yes! You had better settle first how he shall 
appear." 

"As he wills! — let him only come! Only let me 
know that he is a god. Abamnon said that gods ap- 
peared in a clear, steady, iinbearable light, amid a 
choir of all the lesser deities, archangels, principalities, 
and heroes, who derive their life &om them." 

"Abamnon was an old fool, then. Do you think 
young Phoebus ran after Daphne with such a mob at 
his heels? or that Jove, when he swam up to Leda, 
headed a whole Nile-flock of ducks, and plover, and 
curlews? No, he shall come alone — to you alone*, 
and then you may choose for yourself between Cas- 
sandra and Clyüa. .... FarewelL Do not forget 
your wafers, or the agate either, and taJk with no 
one between now and sunset. And then — my pretty 
lady!" 

And laughing to herseif, the old hag glided &om 
the room. 

Hypatia sat trembling with shame and dread. She, 
as a disciple of the more purely spiritualistic school of 
Porphyiy, had always looked with aversion, with all 
but contempt, on those theurgic arts which were so 
much lauded and employed by lamblicus, Abamnon, 
and those who clung lovingly to the old priesüy rites 
of Egypt and Chaldsea. They had seemed to her vul- 
gär toys, tricks of legerdemain, suited only for the 
wonder of the mob. . • . She began to think of them 
with more fayour now. How did she know that the 
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vulgär did not reqnire signs and wonders to make 
thcm believe? . . . How, indeed? for did she not want 
such heraelf ? And she opened Abanmon^s famoos 
letter to Porphyiy, and read eamesäj over, for the 
twentieth time, bis subüe jostification of magic, and 
feit it to be nnanswerable. Magic? Wbat was not 
magical? The whole nniverse, £rom übe planets oyer 
her head to the meanest pebble at her feet, was ntterly 
mysterions, ineffable, miracnlons, influencing and in- 
flnenced by affinities and repnlsions as nnexpected, as 
unfathomable, as those which, as Abamnon said, drew 
the gods towards those sounds, those objects, which, 
either in form, or colonr, or chemical properties, were 
symbolic of , or akin to themselves. What wonder in 
it, after all? Was not love and hatred, sympathy and 
antipathy, the law of the nniverse? Phüosophers, 
when they gave mechanical explanalions of natural 
phenomena, came no nearer to the real Solution of 
them. The mysterious "Why?" remained tmtouched, 
.... All their analyses could only darken with big 
words the piain fact that the water hated the oil with 
which it reAised to mix, the lime loved the add which 
it eagerly received into itself, and, like a lover, grew 
warm with the rapture of afltection. Why not? What 
right had we to deny Sensation, emotion, to ihem, any 
more than to ourselves? Was not the same universal 
spirit stirring in them as in us? And was it not by 
virtue of that spirit that we thought, and feit, and 
loved? — Then why not they, as well as we? If the 
one spuit permeated all things, if its all-energizing 
presence linked the flower widi the crystal as well as 
with the demon and the god, must it not link together 
also the two extremes of the great chain of being? 
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bind even the nameless One itself to ihe smallest Crea- 
tore which bore its creative impress? What greater 
miracle in ihe attraction of a god or an angel, bj ma- 
terial incense, Symbols, and spells, than in the attiaction 
of one soul to another by die material sounds of the 
human voice? Was the affinity between spirit and 
matter implied in that, more miracnlons than the affinity 
between tiie soul and the body? — than the retention 
of that soul within that body by the breathing of ma- 
terial air, ihe eating of material food? Or even, if the 
physicists were right, and the soul were but a material 
product or energy of the nerves, and the sole law of 
the universe the laws of matter, then was not magic 
even more probable, more rational? Was it not fair 
by every analogy to suppose that there might be othei", 
higher beings ihan ourselves, obedient to those laws, 
and therefore possible to be attracted, even as human 
beings were, by the balts of material sights and sounds? 
. • • . If spirit pervaded all things, then was magic 
probable; if nothing but matter had existence, magic 
was morally certain. All that remained in either case 

was the test of experience And had not that 

test been applied in every age, and asserted to succeed? 
What more rational, more philosophic, action than to 
try herseif those meihods and ceremonies which she 
was assured on every hand had never failed but through 
the ignorance or tmfitness of the neophyte? . . • • 
Abamnon must be right .... She dared not ihink 
him wrong-, for if this last hope failed, what was there 
left but to eat and drink, for to-morrow we die? 
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CHAPTEß XI. 

Miriam*8 Plot. 

He wlio has worshipped a woman, even against liis 
will and consdence, knows well Low storm may follov 
storm, and earthquake earthquake, before bis idol be ut* 
terly overthrown. And so Pbllammon fonnd tbat eyening, 
as be sat pondering over tbe stränge cbances of the 
day; for, as be pondered, bis old feeKngs towards Hy- 
patia began, in spite of tiie struggles of bis consdence 
and reason, to revive witbin bim. Not only pure love 
of ber great loveliness, tbe rigbteous instinct which 
bids ns welcome and bonour beanty, wbetber in man 
or woman, as sometbing of real wortb — divine, 
beavenly, ay, tbougb we know not bow^ in a most 
deep sense etemal; wbicb makes our reason give the 
lie to all merely logical and sentimental maunderings 
of moralists abont ^Hbe fleeting bues of tbis onr painted 
day;" telling men, as tbe old Hebrew Scriptures teil 
tbem, tbat pbysical beanty is tbe deepest of all spiri- 
tual Symbols; and tbat tbougb beauty witbout discretion 
be tbe jewel of gold in tbe swine's snont, yet tbe jewel 
of gold it is still, tbe sacrament of an inward beanty, 
wbicb ongbt to be, perbaps bereafter may be, fulfilled 
in spirit and in trutb. Not only tbis, wbicb wbispered 
to bim — and wbo sball say tbat tbe wbisper was of 
ibe earth, or of tbe lower world? — "Sbe is too beau- 
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tiful to' be utterly evil;" but ihe very defect in lier 
creed which be bad just discovered, drew bim towards 
ber again. Sbe bad no Gospel for tbe Magdalene, 
because sbe was a Pagan. . . . Tbat, tben, was tbe 
fault of ber Pagankm, not of berself. Sbe bad feit 
for Pelagia: but even if sbe bad not, was not tbat, 
too, tbe fault of ber Paganism? And for tbat Pa- 
ganism wbo was to be blamed? Sbe? .... Was be 
tbe man to affirm tbat? Had be not seen scandals, 
stupidities, brutalities, enougb to sbake even bis faitb, 
educated a Cbristian? How mucb more excuse for 
ber, more delicate, more acute, more lofty tban be; 
tbe cbild, too, of a beatben fatber? Her perfections, 
were tbey not ber own? — ber defects, tbose of ber 
circumstances? .... And bad sbe not welcomed bim, 
guarded bim, taugbt bim, bonoured bim? .... Could 
be tum against ber? — above all now in ber distress 
— perbaps ber danger? Was be not bound to ber, if 
by notbing eise, by gratitude? Was not be, of all 
men, bound to betieve tbat all sbe required to make 
ber perfect was conversion to tbe true faitb? .... And 
tben tbat first dream of Converting ber arose abnost as 

brigbt as ever And tben be was cbecked by tbe 

tbougbt of bis first utter failure At least, if be 

could not convert ber, be could love ber, pray for ber. 
. . . . No, be could not even do tbat; for to wbom 
could be pray? He bad to repent, to be forgiven, to 
bumble bimself by penitence, perbaps for years, ere be 
could bope to be beard even for bimself, mucb less for 

anotber And so backwards and forwards swayed 

bis bope and purpose, tili be was roused firom bis me- 
ditation by tbe voice of tbe little porter, summoning 
him to bis evening meal; and recollecting, for tbe first 

15» 
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time, that he had tasted no food that day, he went 
down, half-unwillingljr, and ate. 

Bat as he, the porter, and his negro wife were 
sitting silenüy and sadly enough together, Miriam 
came in, apparenüy in high goodhomonr, and lin- 
gered a moment on her wslj to her own apartments up 
stairs. 

"Eh? At supper? And nothing but lontils and 
water-melons, when the flesh-pots of Egypt have been 
famons any time these two thonsand years. Ah! but 
times are changed since then! . . . You have wom out 
the old Hebrew hints, you miserable Gentiles you, and 
got a Csasar instead of a Joseph! Hist, you hussies!" 
cried she to the girls up stairs, clapping her hands 
loudly. "Here! bring us down one of those roast 
chickens, and a bettle of the wine of wines — the 
wine with the green seal, you careless daughters of 
Midian, you, with your wits running on the men, TU 
Warrant, every nünute IVe been out of the house! Ah, 
you'U smart for it some day — you'll smart for it some 
day, you daughters of Adam's first wife!" 

Down came, by the hands of one of the Syrian 
slave-girls, the fowl and the wine. 

"There, now; well all sup together. Wine, that 
maketh glad the heart of man — youth, you were a 
monk once, so you have read all about that, eh? and 
about the best wine which goes down sweetly, causing 
the Ups of them that are asleep to speak. And rare 
wine it was, I Warrant, which the blessed Solomon had 
in his little countiy ceUar up there in Lebanon. We^U 
try if this is not a yery fair Substitute for it, thougL 
Come, my little man-monkey, drink and forget your 
gorrowl You shall be temple-sweeper to Beelzebub yet, 
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I promise you. Look at it there, creaming and cnrd- 
ling, the darling! purring like a cat at the veiy thonght 
of touching human lips! As sweet as honey, as strong 
as fire. as elear as amber! Drink, ye children of 
Oebenna; and make good use of the litüe time tbat is 
left you between this and tbe unquencbable firel" 

And tossing a cnp of it down her own throat, as if 
it bad been water, sbe watcbed ber companions witb a 
meaning look, as tbey drank. 

Tbe little porter followed ber example gallanüy. 
Pbilammon looked, and longed, and sipped blushingly 
and basbfully, and tried to fancy tbat be did not care 
for it; and sipped again, being willing enougb to forget 
bis sorrow also for a moment; the negress refiised witb 
fear and trembling — "She bad a vow on her." 

''Satan possess you and your vowl Drink, you 
coal out of TopbetI Do you think it is poisoned? You, 
tbe only creature in the world that I should not eiyoy 
ill-using, because every one eise ill-uses you already 
witbout my help! Drink, I say, or TU tum you pea- 
green from bead to foot!" 

Tbe negress put tbe cup to ber lips, and contriyed, 
for ber own reasons, to spiÜ the Contents unobserved. 

"A very fine lecture that of the Lady Hypatia^s the 
other moming, on Helenes nepenthe," quoüi the little 
porter, growing pbilosophic as the wine-ftimes rose. 
"Such a power of extracting the cold water of phi- 
losophy out of the bottomless pit of Mythus, I never 
did bear. Did you ever, my Philanunonidion?" 

''Aha? she and I were talking about that half-an- 
bour ago," said Miriam. 

"Wbatl have you seen her?" asked Philammon, 
witb a flutter of tbe beart 
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"If you mean, did slie mention you, — why, then, 
yesl " 

"How? — how?" 

"Talked of a young Phoebus Apollo — witbout 
mentioning names, certainly, but in the most sensible, 
and practical, and hopeM way — the wisest speech 
that I have heard from her this twelvemonth/' 

Philammon blushed scarlet 

"And that," thought he, "in spite of what passed 
this moming! — Why, what is the matter witb our 
host?" 

"He has taken Solomon^s advice, and forgotten bis 
sorrow." 

And so, indeed, he had; for he was sleeping 
sweetly, with open lacklustre eyes, and a maudlin 
smile at the ceiling; while the negress, with her head 
fallen on her ehest, seemed equally unconscions of their 
presence. 

"Weil see," quoth Miriam-, and taking up tbe 
lamp, she held the flame unceremoniously to the ann 
of each of them: but neither winced or stirred. 

. "Surely, your wine is not drugged?" seid Philam- 
mon, in trepidation. 

"Why not? What has made them beasts may make 
US angels. You seem none the less lively for it! 
Do I?" 

"But drugged wine?" 

"Why not? The same who made wine made poppy- 
juice. Both will make man happy. Why not use 
both?" 

"It is poison!" 

"It is the nepenthe, as I toldHypatia, whereof she 
was twaddling mysticism this moming. Drink, child, 
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drink! I haye no mind to put you to sleep to-night! 
T want to make a man of yon, or rather, to eee whether 
you are one!" 

And she drained another cup, and then went on, 
half talking to herself , — 

**Ay, it is poison; and mnsic is poison; and woman 
is poison, according to the new creed, Pagan and 
Christian; and wine will be poison, and meat will be 
poison, some day; and we shall haye a world fiill of 
mad Nebuchadnezzars, eating grass like oxen. It is 
poisonous, and bmtal, and devilish, to be a man, and 
not a monk, and an ennuch, and a diy branch. You 
are all in the same lie, Christians and philosophers, 
Cyril and Hypatia! Don't Interrupt me, but drink, 

young fool! Ay, and the only man who keeps 

his manhood, the oiüy man who is not ashamed to be 
what God has made him, is your Jew. You will find 
yourselves in want of him after all, some day, you 
besotted Gentiles, to bring you back to common sonse 
and common manhood. — In want of him and his 
grand old books, which you despise while you make 
idols of them, about AbraJiam, and Jacob, and Moses, 
and David, and Solomon, whom you caU saints, you 
miserable hypocrites, though they did what you are 
too dainty to do, and had their wiyes and their chil« 
dren, and thanked God for a beautifiil woman, as 
Adam did before them, and their sons do after them — 
Drink, I say! — : and believed that God had really 
made the world, and not the devil, and had given them 
the lordship over it, as you will find out to your cost 
some dayl'' 

Fhilammon heard, and could not answer; and on 
she rambled« 
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^^And music, too? Our priests were not afraid of 
sackbut and psalteiy, dulcimer and trampet, in ihe 
house of the Lord; for they knew who Lad given them 
the cunning to make them. Our prophets were not 
afiraid of calling for music, when they wished to pro- 
phesy, and letting it soften and raise their souls, and 
open and quicken them tili they saw into the inner 
harmony of things, and beheld ihe ftiture in the pre- 
sent; for they knew who made the melody and har 
mony, and made them the outward symbols of the in- 
ward song which runs through sun and stars, storm 
and tempest, fiilfilling His word — in that these sham 
philosophers the heathen are wiser than those Christian 
monks. Try it! — try it! Gome with mel Leave 
these sleepers here, and come to my rooms. You long 
to be as wise as Solomon. Then get at wisdom as 
Solomon did, and give your heart first to know follj 

and madness Yon have read the Book of the 

Preacher?" 

Poor Philammon! He was no longer master of 
himself. The argnments — the wine — the terrible 
spell of the old woman^s voice and eye, and the strong 
oyerpowering will which showed out through them, 
dragged him along in spite of himself. As if in a 
dream, he followed her up the stairs. 

^^There, throw away that stupid, ugly, shapeless, 
philosopher^s cloak. So! You have on the white tonic 
I gaye you? And now you look as a human being 
should. And you have been to the baths to-day? 
Well — you have the comfort of feeling now like other 
people, and having that alabaster skin as white as it 
was created, instead of being tanned like a brute^s 
hide. Drink, I sayl Ay — what was that face, that 
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figure made for? Bring a mirror here, hussyl There, 
look in that, and judge for yourself! Were those ripe 
lips rounded for nothing? Why were those eyes set in 
yonr head, and made to sparkle bright as jewels, sweet 
as mountaiu honey? Whj wisre those curls laid ready 
for soft fingers to twine themselyes among them, and 
look all the whiter among the glossy black knots? 
Judge for yonrselfl" 

Alas! poor Philammon! 

^^And after all," thought he, "is it not tnie, as 
well as pleasant?" 

"Sing to the poor boy, girls! — sing to him! and 
teach him for the first time in his litde Ignorant life, 
the old read to inspiration!" 

One of the slaye-girls sat down on the divan, and 
took up a double flute; while the other rose, and ac- 
companying the plaintive dreamy air with a slow dance, 
and delicate tinUiugs of her silver armlets and anklets, 
and the sistmm which she held aloft, she floated grace- 
fiiUy round and round the floor, and sang — 

Wby were we bom , bat for blüis ? 

Wby are we ripe , but to fall ? 
Dream not tbat duty can bar thee ttom beaaty, 
Like water and sunabine , tbe beir-loom of all. 

Lipa were made only to kiaa; 

Handa were made only to toy; 
Eyea were made only to Iure on the lonely, 
The longing, the loving, and drown them In Joy I 

Alas, for poor Philammon! And yet noi The veiy 
poison brought with it its own antidote; and, shaking 
off by one streng effort of will the spell of tJie music 
and the wine, he sprang to his feet . . • • 

"Never! If love means no more than that — if it 
is to be a mere delicate self-indulgence, worse than the 
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brute^s, because it requires übe prostration of nobler 
faculties, and a selfisbness the more buge in proportion 
to tbe greatness of tbe soul wbicb is crusbed inward bj 
it — tben I will baye none of itl I bave had mj 
dream — yes! bat it was of one wbo sboold be at 
once my teacber and my pupil, my debtor and my 
qneen — wbo sbould lean on me, and yet support me 
— supply my defects, altbougb witb lesser ligbt, as 
tbe old moon fills up tbe circle of tbe new — labour 
witb me side by aide in some great work — rising with 
me for ever as I rose: — and tbis is tbe base Substi- 
tute! Never!" 

Wbetber or not tbis was unconsciously forced into 
words by tbe vebemence of bis passion, or wheiber the 
old Jewess heard, or pretended to bear, a foot-step 
Coming up tbe stair, sbe at all events sprang instanüj 
to ber feet 

"Hist! Silence, girls! I bear a visitor. Wbat mad 
maiden bas come to beg a love-cbarm of tbe poor old 
witcb at tbis time of nigbt? Or baye tbe Cbristiaii 
bloodbounds tracked tbe old lioness of Judab to ber 
den at last? We'll see!" 

And sbe drew a dagger from ber girdle, and stepped 
boldly to tbe door. 

As sbe went out sbe tumed — 

"So! my brave young Apollo! You do not admire 
simple woman? You must bave sometbing more leamed 
and intellectual, and spiritual, and so fortb. I wonder 
wbetber Eve, wben sbe came to Adam in tbe garden, 
brougbt witb ber a certificate of proficiency in tbe 
seven sciences? Well, well — like must after like. 
Perbaps we sball be able to suit you after alL Yanisb, 
daugbters of Midian!^' 
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The girls vanished accordingly, whispering and 
laughing; and Philammon found liimself alone. Al- 
though he was somewhat soothed hj the old woman^s 
last Speech, yet a sense of terror, of danger, of Coming 
temptation, kept him Standing stemly on his feet, 
looking warily round the Chamber, lest a fresh siren 
shoTild emerge firom behind some cnrtain or heap of 
piUows. 

On one side of the room he perceived a doorway, 
filled by a cnrtain of ganze, firom behind which came 
the sound of whispering voices. His fear, growing 
with the general excitement of his mind, rose into 
anger as he began to snspect some snare; and he faced 
ronnd towards the cnrtain, and stood like a wild beast 
at bay, ready, with uplifted arm, for all evil spirits, 
male or female. 

"And he will show himself? How shall I accost 
him?" whispered a well-known voice — conld it be 
Hypatia's? And then the guttural Hebrew accent of 
the old woman answered — 

"As you spoke of him this moming — " 

"OhI I will teil him all, and he must — he must 
have mercy! But he? — so awfiil, so glorious!" - - 

What the answer was, he could not hear: bat the 
next moment a sweet heavy scent, as of narcotic gums, 
filled the room — mutterings of incantations — and 
then a blaze of light, in which the cnrtain vanished, 
and disclosed to his astonished eyes, enyeloped in a 
glory of luminous smoke, the hag standing by a tripod, 
and, kneeling by her, Hypatia herseif, robed in pure 
white, glittering with diamonds and gold, her lips 
parted, her head thrown back, her arms stretched out 
in an agony of expectation. 
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In an instant, before he had time to stir, she hsA 
Sprung through the blaze, and was kneeling at bis 
ftet 

"Phoebus! beautiM, glorious, ever yonngl Hear 
mel onlj a moment! only this oncel^' 

Her drapeiy had caught fire from the tripod, bat 
she did not heed it. Philammon instinctively clasped 
her in his arms, and crushed it out, as she cried — 

"Have mercy on me! Teil me the secret! I will 
obey thee! I have no seif — I am thy slave! Kill me, 
if thou wilt: but speak!" 

The blaze sank into a soft, warm, mellow gleam, 
and beyond it what appeared? 

The negro-woman, with one finger npon her Ups, 
as, with an imploring, all but despairing, look, die 
held up to him her little crucifix. 

He saw it What thoughts flashed through him, 
like the lightning holt, at that blessed sign of infinite 
self-sacrifice, I say not; let those who kaow it judge 
for themselves. But in another instant he had spumed 
from him the poor deluded maiden, whose idolatrons 
ecstasies he saw instantly were not meant for himself, 
and rushed desperately across the room, looking for an 
outlet 

He found a door in the darkness — a room — a 
window — and in another moment he had leapt twenty 
feet into the street, rolled over, bruised and bleeding, 
rose again like an Antseus, with new strength, and 
darted off towards the archbishop^s house. 

And poor Hypatia lay half senseless on the floor, 
with the Jewess watching her bitter tears — not 
merely of disappointment, but of utter shame. For 
as Philammon fled she had recognised those well 
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Qown featnres; and Üie veil was lifted from her eyes, 
id tlie hope and the self-respect of Theon^s daughter 
ere gone for ever. 

Her righteous wrath was too deep for tipbraidings. 
lowly she rose; retnmed into Üie inner room; 
rapped her cloak deliberately aroond her; and went 
lenÜy away, with one look at the Jewess of solemn 
som and defiance. 

'*Ah! I can afford a few sulky looks to-night!'^ 
üd the old woman to herseif, with a smile, as she 
icked up from the floor the prize for which she had 
een plotting so long — BaphaeFs half of the black 
gate. 

^^I wonder whether she will miss itl Perhaps she 
rül have no fancy for its Company any longer, now 
[lat she has discovered what over-palpable archangels 
ppear when she rabs it. Bat if she does try to 
Bcover it . . . . why — let her tiy her strength with 
line: — or, rather, with a Christian mob." 

And then, drawing from her bosom the other half 
f the talisman, she fitted the two pieces together 
gain and again, fingering them over, and poring upon 
hem with tear-brimming eyes, tili she had satisfied 
lerself that the fracture still fitted exactly; while she 
aurmnred to herseif from time to time — "Oh, that 
le were herel Oh, that he would retom now — now! 
t may be too late to-morrowl Stay — I will go and 
onsnlt the teraph; it may know where he is." .... 

And she departed to her incantations; while Hy- 
»atia ihrew herseif upon her bed at home, and filled 
he Chamber with a long, low wailing, as of a child 
Q pain, nntil the dreary dawn broke on her shame 
md her despair. And then she rose, and ronsing her« 
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seif for one great effort, calmly prepaxed a last oration, 
in which she intended to bid farewell for ever to 
Alexandria and to the schools. 

Philammon meanwhile was striding desperatelj up 
the main street which lad towards the Serapeium. 
Bat he was not destined to arrive there as soon as he 
had hoped to do. For ere he had gone half a mile, 
behold a crowd advancing towards him, blocking up 
the whole street 

The mass seemed endless. Thousands of torches 
flared above their heads, and from the heart of the 
procession rose a solemn chant, in which Philammon 
soon recognised a well-known Gatholic hymn. He was 
half-minded to tum up some by street, and escape 
meeting them. But on attempting to do so, he 
found every avenue which he tried similarly blocked 
up by a tnbutary stream of people; and, almost ere 
he was aware, was entangled in the vanguard of the 
great column. 

"Let me pass!" cried he, in a voice of entreaty. 

"Pass, thou heathen?" 

In vain he protested his Christianity. 

**0rigeni8t, Donatist, heretic! TVTiither should a 
good Gatholic be going to-night, save to the Cffisa- 
reium?" 

^^My friends, my friends, I have no business at the 
Csesareium!" cried he, in utter despair. '^I am on mj 
way to seek a private interview with the patriarch, on 
matters of importance." 

"Oh, liar! who pretends to be known to the pa- 
triarch, and yet is Ignorant that this night he Visits 
at the Csssareium the most sacred corpse of the martyr 
Ammoniusr 
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"What! Is Cyril with you?" 

"He and all his clergy." 

*' Better so; better in public/' said Philammon to 
himself ; and, tnming, he joined the crowd. 

Onwaxd, with chant and dirge, they swept ont 
through the Sun-gate, upon the harbonr-esplanade, 
and wheeled to the right along the quay, while the 
torch-light bathed in a red glare the great front of 
the Csesareinm, and the tall obelisks before it, and 
the masts of the thousand ships which lay in the har- 
bour on their left; and last, bat not least, before the 
huge dim mass of the palace which bounded the es 
planade in front, a long line of glittering hehüets and 
cuirasses, behind a barrier of cables, which stretched 
£rom the shore to the comer of the musenm. 

There was a sudden halt; a low ominons growl; 
and then the mob pressed onward firom behind, snrged 
up almost to the barrier. The soldiers dropped the 
points of their lances, and stood firm. Again the 
mob recoiled; again snrged forward. Fierce cries 
arose; some of the boldest stooped to pick up stones: 
but, luckily, the pavement was too firm for them. . . . 
Another moment, and the whole soldieiy of Alexandria 
would have been fighting for life and death against 
fiftj thousand Christians 

But Cyril had not forgotten his generalship. 
Eeckless as that nighf s events proved him to be about 
arousing the passions of his subjects, he was yet far 
too wary to risk the odium and the danger of a night 
attack, which even if successfdl, would have cost the 
lives of hundreds. He knew well enough the numbers 
and the courage of the enemy, and the certainty that, 
in case of a collision, no quiu1:er would be given or 
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accepted on either side. . . . Beside, if a batde miist 
take place — and that, of course, mnst happen sooner 
or later — it must not happen in bis presenoe and 
under his sanction. He was in the right now, and 
Orestes in the wrong; and in the right he woold keep 
— at least tili his express to Byzantinm shonld have 
retomed, and Orestes was either proscribed or sapor* 
seded. So looking forward to some snch chance ai 
this, the wary prelate had schooled his aide-de-camps, 
the deacons of Üie city, and went on his way up UM 
Steps of the CsBsareinm, knowing that thej conld be 
tmsted to keep the peace ontside. 

And they did their work well. Before a blow had 
been strack, or even an insult passed on either side, 
thej had borst throngh the front rank of the mob, and 
by stout threats of excommnnication, enjoined not only 
peace, but absolute silence nntil the sacred ceremony 
which was abont to take place should be completed; 
and enforced their commands hj marching up and 
down like sentries between the hostile ranks for the 
next weary two hours, tili the very soldiers *broke out 
into expressions of admiration, and the tribune of the 
cohort, who had no great objection, but also no great 
wish, to fight, paid them a high-flown compliment on 
their laudable endeavours to maintain public order, 
and received the somewhat ambiguous reply, that the 
^^weapons of their warfare were not camal, that they 
wrestled not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers" ... an auswer which the tri* 
bune, being now somewhat sleepy, thought it best to 
leave unexplained. 

In the mean while, ihere had passed up the stepe 
of the Temple a gorgeoos line of priests, among whom 
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^littered, more gorgeons thaii all, äie stately figure of 

he ponti£ They were followed close hj thousands 

>f monks, not only firom Alexandria and Nitria, but 

rom all the adjoining towns and monasteries. And 

i8 Philammon, nnable for some half hour more to 

brce bis way into the chnrch, watched their endless 

'ts^am, he could well believe the boast which he had 

'o often heard in Alexandria, that one half of the 

>opulation of Egypt was at that moment in ^'religious 

>rder8." 

Afker the monks, the laity began to enter: bnt 

)ven then so vast was the crowd, and so dense the 

srnsh upon the steps, that before he could force his 

W9,j into the church, Cyril^s sermon had begun. 
♦ ♦ * * 

— "What went ye out for to see? A man clothed 
11 soft raiment? Nay, such are in king^s palaces, 
md in the palaces of prefects who would needs be 
»nperors, and cast away the Lord's bonds from them, 
— of whom it is written, that He that sitteth in the 
leavens' laugheth them to scom, and taketh the wicked 
n their own snare, and maketh the devices of princes 
>£ none efifect Ay, in kings* palaces, and in theatres 
00, where the rieh of this world, poor in faith, deny 
heir covenant, and defile their baptismal robes that 
hey may do honour to the devourers of the eartL 
Woe to them who think that they may partake of the 
tup of the Lord and the cup of devilsl Woe to them 
rho will praise with the same mouth Aphrodite the 
Lend, and her of whom it is written that He was bom 
»f a pure Virgin. Let such be excommunicate firom 
he cup of the Lord, and firom the congregation of the 
jord, tili they havc purged away their sins by 

Bypatia> II. 16 
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penance and hj almsgiyiiig. But for jouj ye p 
thifl World, rieh in faith, yon whom the rieh d 
liale before the judgment seats, and blasphem« 
holj name whereby ye are called — what wc 
ont into the wildemess to see? A prophet? - 
and more than a prophet — a martyr! More t 
prophet, more than a king, more than a prefect: 
theatre was the sands of liie desert, whose throi 
the cross, whose crown was bestowed, not by h< 
philosophers and daaghters of Satan, deceivin| 
with the works of their fathers, but by angel 
archangels; a crown of glory, the victor^s lanrel, 
grows for ever in the paradise of the highest h 
Call him no more Ammonius, caU him Thami 
wonderful! Wonderful in bis poverty, wonder 
bis zeal, wonderful in bis faith, wonderful 
fortitude, wonderful in bis death, most wonder 
the manner of that deatL Oh, thrice blessed, wl 
merited the honour of the cross itself! Wha 
follow, but that one so honoured in the flesh i 
also be honoured in the life which he now lives 
that firom the virtue of these thrice-holy liml 
leper should be cleansed, the dumb should speal 
very dead be raised? Yes; it were impiety to 
it Consecrated by the cross, this flesh shiJl no 
rest in hope, but work in power. Approach, a 
healedl Approach, and see the glory of the ; 
the glory of the poorl Approach, and leam tha 
whidh man despises, Gt>d hath highly esteemed 
that which man rejects, Grod accepts; that that 
man punishes, God rewards. Approach, and se« 
God hath chosen the foolish things of this wo 
confound the wise, and the weak things of this 
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confotind the strong. Man abhors the cross: The 
(on of 6od condescended to endnre it! Man tramples 
*n the poor: The Son of 6od hath not where to lay 
is head. Man passes by the sick as useless: The 
Ion of 6od chooses them to be partaikers of his suffer- 
ags, that the glory of 6od may be made manifest in 
hem. Man cnrses the publican, while he employs him 
[> £11 his coffers with the plunder of the poor: The 
Ion of God calls him firom die receipt of costom to be 
a apostle, higher than the kings of the earth. Man 
asts away the harlot like a faded flower, when he has 
empted her to become the slave of sin for a season: 
knd The Son of God caUs her, the defiled, the 
lespised, the forsaken, to Himself, accepts her tears, 
)lesses her offering, and declares that her sins are for- 
p.yen, for she hath loyed mnch: while to whom litüe 
s forgiven the same loveth litde.^' .... 

Philammon heard no more. With the passionate 
md impulsive natore of a Greek fanatic, he burst 
-orward through the crowd, toward the steps which 
ed to the choir, and above which, in front of the 
Qtar, stood the corpse of Ammonius enclosed in a 
^ffin of glass, beneath a gorgeous canopy; and 
leyer stopping tili he found hünself in front of Gyril^s 
3ulpit, he threw himself upon his face upon the pave- 
nent, spread out his anns in the form of a cross, 
md lay silent and motionless before the feet of the 
nultitude. 

There was a sudden whisper and rusüe in the 
Kongregation: but Cyiil, after a momenfs pause, went 
m — 

^^Man, in his pride and self-suf&ciency, despises 
lomiliation, and penance, and the broken and the 

16* 
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contrite heart; and telk diee äiat only as long m 
thon doest well unto thyself will be speak well of 
ihee: The Son of 6od says that lie Üiat humUeth 
himself, even as this our penitent brothery he it ifl 
who shall be exalted. He it is of whom it is wiitten 
that bis father saw bim afar off, and ran to meet 
bim, and bade put the best robe on bim, and a ring 
on bis band, and shoes on bis feet, and make metxy 
and be glad with the choir of angels who rejoice over 
one sinner that repenteth. Arise, my son, whoso- 
ever thon art; and go in peace for this night, 
remembering that he who said 'My belly deaveä 
nnto the pavement,' hath said also, 'Bejoioe not 
against me, Satan, mine enemy, for when I fall I shall 
arisel'" 

A ihnnderclap of applanse, snrely as pardonable 
as any an Alexandrian church ever heard, followed 
this dexterons, and yet most righteons, tum of the 
patriarch^s oratory: bnt Philammon raised himdf 
slowly and fearfdlly to bis knees, and blnsbing scarlet; 
endored the ga;se of ten thousand eyes. 

Snddenly, firom beside übe pnlpit, an old man 
sprang forward, and clasped bim round the neck. B 
was Arsenius. 

^'My son! my sonl'' sobbed he, almost aloud. 

"Slave, as weU as son, if yon will!" whispered 
Philammon. "One boon from the patriarch; and iheii 
home to the Laura for everl" . . . 

^'Oh, twice-blest night," rolled on above die deep 
rieh Yoice of Cyril, ''which beholds at once the corona- 
tion of a martyr, and the conversion of a simmer, 
which increases at the same time the ranks of the 
church triumphant, and of the church militant; noi 
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»ierces celestial essences wiih a twofold raptare of 
hanksgivmg, aa they welcome on high a victorioas, 
jid on earth a repentant, brotherr' 

And at a sign firom Gynlj Peter the Eeader stepped 
orward, and led away, gently enough, the two weep- 
rs, who were welcomed as ihey passed by the bless- 
[igg, and prayers, and tears even of those fierce 
änatics of Nitria. Nay, Peter himself, as he tomed to 
3aye them together in the sacristy, held out his band 
y Philammon. 

"I ask your forgiveness," said the poor boy, who 
Itinged eagerly and with a sort of delight into any 
nd eyery-self-abasement 

''And I accord it," quoth Peter; and retamed to 
lie church, looking, and probably feeling, in a far 
lore pleasant mood than usuaL 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

The ProdigaI*8 Retarn. 

Aboüt ten oVlock the next morning, as Hypatia, 
wom ont with sleepless sorrow, was trying to arrange 
her thonghts for die farewell lectare, her favourite 
maid annonnced that a messenger from Synesiiis 
waited below. A letter from Synesius? A gleam of 
hope flashed across her mind. From him, sarAj^ 
might come something of comfort, of advice. Ab! if 
he only knew how sorely she was bestedl 

"Let him send up his letter." 

"He refoses to deliver it to any one but joTUsdC 
And I think," — added the damsel, who had, to teil 
the truth, at that moment in her porse a substantial 
reason for so thmking — "I think it might be worth 
your ladyship's while to see him." 

Hypatia shook her head impatienüy. 

"He seems to know you well, madam, thongh ne 
refuses to teil his name: bnt he bade me pnt you in 
mind of a black agate — I cannot teU what he meant 
— of a black agate, and a spirit which was to appear 
when yon rubbed it" 

Hypatia tumed pale as death. Was it Philammon 
again? She feit for the talisman — it was gone? 
She must haye lost it last night in Miriam^s Chamber. 
Now she saw the true pnrpose of the old hag^s plot — 
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. • . deceived, tricked, donbly tricked! And what 
lew plot was this? 

'^Tell Hm to leave the letter, and begone. • . . . 
Kj father? What? Who is this? Whom are you 
>ringing to me at such a moment?" 

And as she spoke, Theon ushered into the Chamber 
LO other than Eaphael Aben-Ezra, and then retired. 

He adyanced slowly towards her, and falling on 
ne knee, placed in her band Sjnesius's letter. 

Hypatia trembled fi*om head to foot at the nnex- 

lected apparition Well; at least he conld know 

lothing of last night and its disgrace. Bnt not daring 
D look him in the face, she took the letter, and 
pened ii . . . . If she had hoped for comfort from it, 
ler hope was not realized. 

"Synesius to the Philosopher: 

''Even if fortone cannot take &om me all thiogs, 
et what she can take she wilL And yet of two 
bings, at least, she shall not rob me — to prefer that 
^hich is best, and to succour the oppressed. Heayen 
orbid that she should oyerpower my judgment, as well 
s the rest of me! Therefore I do hate injnstice; for 
hat I can do; and my will is to stop it; but ihe power 
do so is among the things of which she has 
»ereaved me — before, too, she bereaved me of my 
hildren. . • • 

*Onoe, in old times, Milesian men were strong«* 

Lad there was a time when I, too, was a comfort 
my Mend, and when yon used to call me a 
»lessing to every one except myself , as I sqnandered 
6r ihe benefit of others the farour with which ihe 
preat regarded me My hands they were — ihen. 
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.... Bai now I am left desolate of all: iinless 7011 
have BiLj power. For jou and virtne I connt amosg 
those good things, of wHch none can deprive me. Biit 
you always have power, and will have it, snrely, now 
— nsing it as nobly as you do. 

^As for Nicffius and Fhilolans, two noble yonths, 
and kinsmen of my own, let it be the bnsiness of all 
who honour yon, both private men and magistrates, 
to see that they retom possessors of their just rights/^ 

"Of all who honour mel" said she, with a bitter 
sigh: and then looked up quickly at Baphael, as if 
fearful of having betrayed herseif. She tomed deadly 
pale. In bis eyes was a look of solenm pity, whidi 
told her that he knew — not all? — surely not all? 

"Have yon seen the — Miriam?'* gasped she, 
roshing desperately at that which she most dreaded. 

"Not yet. I arrived bnt one hour ago; and Hypa- 
tia's welfare is still more important to me than my 
own.'* 

"My welfare? It is gone!" 

"So much the better. I never foond mine tili I 
lost it" 

"What do you mean?" 

Raphael lingered, yet without withdrawing bis 
gaze, as if he had something of importance to say 
which he longed and yet feared to utter. At last — 

"At least, yon will confess that I am better drest 
than when we met last I have retomed, yon see, 
like a certain demoniac of Gadara, abont whom we 
nsed to argue, clothed — and perhaps also in my rigbt 
mind. . . . God knowsl" 

"Raphael! are you come here to mock me? Yon 
know — you cannot have been here an hour without 
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knowing — Üiat but yesterdaj I dreamed of being" — 
and she dropped her eyes — "an empress; that to-day 
I am mined; to-moirow, perhaps, proscribed. Have 
yon no speedi for me but joxa old sarcasms and am- 
biguities?" 

Baphael stood silent and motionlees. 

"Wbj do you not speak? What is the meaning 
of this sad, eamest look, so diflferent from your for- 
mer seif? • . . You have something stränge to teil 
me!" 

"I have," Said he, speaking very slowly. "What 
■ — what would Hypatia answer if, after all, Aben- 
Ezra Said, like the dying Julian, ^The GalilsBan has 
conquered?'" 

"Julian neyer said itl It is a monkish calumny." 

"But I say it." 

"Impossiblel" 

"I say itl" 

"As your dying speech? The true Raphael Aben- 
Ezra, then, lives no morel" 

"But he may be bom again." 

"And die to philosophy, that he may be bom 
again into barbaric superstitioni Oh worthy metem- 
psychosis! Farewell, sirl" And she rose to go. 

"Hear mel — hear me patiently this once, noble, 
beloved Hypatia! One more sneer of yours, and I 
may become again the same case-hardened fiend which 
you knew me of old — to all, at least, but you. Oh, 
do not think me ungrateM, forgetMl What do I not 
owe to you, whose pure and lofty words alone kept 
smouldering in me the dim remembrance that there was 
a Right, a Truth, an unseen world of spirits, after 
whose pattem man should aspire to live?" 
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She pansed, and listened in wonder. What faith 
had she of her own? She wonld at least hear what he 
had fonnd. . . . 

^^Hjpatia, I am older than jou — wiser than 70a, 
if wisdom be the findt of the tree of knowledga You 
know bnt one side of the medal, Hypatia, and the 
fairer; I haye seen its reverse as well as its obyerse. 
Through every form of human thonght, of human 
action, of hnman sin and folly, haye I been wandding 
for years, and fonnd no rest — as litde ih. wisdom as 
in folly, in spiritaalist dreams as in sensual brutalitj. 
I coüld not rest in your Flatonism — I will teil you 
why hereafter. I went on to Stoieism, Epicmism, 
Cynicism, Scepticism, and in ihat lowest deep I fonnd 
a lower depth, when I became sceptical of Scepticism 
itself." 

^^There is a lower deep still," thought Hypatia to 
herseif, as she recollected last night's magic; but she 
did not speak. 

" Then, in utter abasement, I confessed myself lower 
than the brutes, who had a law, and obeyed it, while 
I was my own lawless God, devU. harpy, whirlwini 
... I needed even my own dog to awaken in me the 
brate conscionsness of my own existence, or of anj- 
thing without myself. I took her, the dog, for my 
teacher, and obeyed her, for she was wiser than I. 
And she led me back — the poor dumb beast — like 
a God-sent and 6od-obeying angel, to human natnrCf 
to mercy, to self-sacrifice, to belief, to worship — to 
pure and wedded loye." 

Hypatia started. . • . And in the struggle to hide 
her own bewilderment , answered almost withont 
knowing it — 
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"Wedded love? . . . Wedded love? Is that, then,* 
ihe paltry bait hj which Eaphael Aben-Ezra has been 
tempted to desert plulosophy?" 

"Thank Heaven!" said Kaphael to himself. "Slie 
does not care for me, thenl If she bad, pride would 
bave kept ber firom that sneer." "Yes, my dear lady," 
answered be, aloud, "to desert pbilosopby, tbe searcb 
after wisdom ; because wisdom itself bad songbt for me, 
and fonnd me. Bnt, indeed, I bad boped tbat jon 
would bave approved of my following your example 
for once in my life, and resolving, like you, to enter 
into tbe estate of wedlock." 

"Do not sneer at me!" med sbe, in ber tum, 
looking up at bim witb sbame and boixor, wbicb 
made bim repent of uttering tbe words. "If you do 
not know — you will soon, too soon! Never mention 
tbat batefal ^eam to me, if you wisb to bave speecb 
of me more!" 

A pang of remorse sbot tbrougb Rapbael's beart. 
Wbo but be bimself bad plotted tbat evil marriage? 
But sbe gave bim no opportunity of answering ber, 
and went on burriedly — 

"Speak to me rather about yourself. Wbat is tbis 
Strange and sudden betrotbal? Wbat bas it to do witb 
Cbristianity? I bad tbougbt tbat it was ratber by tbe 
glorios of celibacy — gross and supperstitious as tbeir 
notions of it are — tbat ibe Galilseans tempted tbeir 
converts." 

"So bad I, my dearest lady," answered be, as, glad 
to tum tbe subject for a moment, and perbaps a little 
nettled by ber contemptuous tone, be resumed some> 
thing of bis old arch and careless manner. "But — 
tbere is no accounting for man's agreeable inconsist- 
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*encie8 — one moming I fonnd mjself , fo mj astomsli- 
ment, seized hj two bishops, and beti-othed, whether 
I chose or not, to a yoiing lady wlio bnt a few days 
before had been destined for a noimeiy.'' 

"Two bishops?" 

"I speak simple tnitL The one was Synesins, of 
conrse; — that most incoherent and most benevolent of 
bosybodies chose to betray me behind mj back; — 
but I will not trouble you with that part of my stoij. 
The real wonder is, Ihat the other episcopal match- 
maker was — Augnstine of Hippo himself! 

"Anything to bribe a conyert," said Hypatia, con- 
temptuously. 

"I assure you, no. He infonned me, and her also, 
openly and nncivilly enongh, that he thonght ns verj 
much to be pitied for so great a falL .... Bnt as we 
neither of ns seemed to have any call for the higher 

lifo of celibacy, he could not press it on ns We 

should have tronble in the flesh. Bnt if we mairied 
we had not sinned. To which I answered that my 
humility was qnite content to sit in the very lowest 
ranks, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. . . . He replied 
by an encominm on virginity, in which I seemed to 
hear again the voice of Hypatia herseif." 

"Aad sneered at it inwardly, as you used to sneer 
at me." 

"Eeally, I was in no sneering mood at that mo- 
ment; and whatsoever I may haye feit inclined to reply, 
he was kind enongh to say for me and himself the 
next minute." 

"What do you mean?" 

"He went on, to my utter astonishment, by such 
an enlogium on wedlock as I neyer heard from JeW 
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or heathen, and ended hj advice to young married 
fblk so thoroughly excellent and to tbe point, that I 
could not help telling him, when he stopped, wliat a 
pity I thonght it that he had not himself married, 
and made some good woman happy by pntting his 

own recipes into practice And at tiiat, Hypatia, 

I saw an expression on his face which made me wish 
for the moment tliat I had bitten ont this impudent 
tongue of mine, before I so rashly touched some deep 
cid wound. .... That man has wept bitter tears ere 
now, be snre of ii . . . . But he tomed the conversation 
instantly, like a well-bred genüeman as he is, by 
saying, with the sweetest smile, that thongh he had 
made it a solemn rule neyer to be a party to making 
np any marriage, yet in onr case Heaven had so 
plainly pointed us ont for eaeh other, &c. &c., that 

he could not refhse himself the pleasure and 

ended by a blessing as kindly as ever came from the 
lips of man." 

"You seem wonderfhlly taken with the sophist 
of Hippo," Said Hypatia, impatiently; "and forget, 
perhaps, that his opinions, especially when, as you 
confess, they are ntterly inconsistent with ihemselves, 
are not quite as important to me as they seem to have 
become to you." 

'^Whether he be consistent or not about marriage," 
Said Raphael, somewhat proudly, "I care little. I went 
to him to teil me, not about äie relation of the sexes, 
on which point I am probably as good a judge as he 
— but about God; and on that subject he told me 
enough to bring me back to Alexandria, that I might 
nndo, if possible, somewhat of the wrong which I have 
done to Hypatia." 
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"What wrong have you done me? .... You are 
silent? Be sure, at least, that whatsoever it m&j be, 
you will not wipe it out by trying to make a proseljte 
of me!" 

^'Be not too sure of that 1 have found too great 
a treasure not to wish to sliare it with Theon^s 
daaghter." 

"A treasure?" said she, half scomftdly. 

"Yes, indeed. You recollect my last words, when 
we parted there below a few months ago?" 

Hypatia was silent One terrible possibiliiy at 
which be had binted flasbed across her memory for 
the first time since; . . . but sbe spumed p^oudly irom 
her the heaven-sent waming. 

*'I told you that, like Diogenes, I went forth to 
seek a man. Did I not promise you, that when I 
had found one you should be the first to hear of bim? 
And I have found a man." 

Hypatia waved her beautiftil band. "I know 
whom you would say . . . that crucified one. Be it so. 
I want not a man, but a god." 

"What sort of a god, Hypatia? A god made up 
of our own intellectual notions , or rather of negations 
of them — of infinity, and etemity, and invisibility, 
and impassibility — and why not of immorality, too, 
Hypatia? For I recollect we used to agree that it was 
a camal degrading of the Supreme One to predicate of 
bim so merely human a thing as yirtue." 

Hypatia was silent 

^^Now I have always had a sort of fancy that what 
we wanted, as the first predicate of our Absolute One, 
was that He was to be not merely an infinite Grod — 
whatever that meant, which I suspect we did not 
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alwajB seo quite clearly — or an etemal one — or aa 
omnipotent one — or even merely a one Qod at all; 
— none of which predicates, I fear, did we nnderstand 
more dearly than the first: bat that He most be a 
rigbteous God: — or rather, as we nsed sometimes to 
say that He was to haye no predicate — Eighteonsness 
itself. And all along, I could not help remembering 
that my old sacred Hebrew books told me of such a 
one; and feeling tiiat they nüght have something to 
teil me which — ^^ 

^* Which I did not teil jonl And this, ihen, cansed 
your air of reserve, and of sly snperiority over the 
woman whom you mocked by calling her your pupiU 
I litüe suspected you of so truly Jewish a jealousy! 
Why, oh why, did you not teil me this?" 

^^Because I was a beast, Hypatia; and had all but 
forgotten what this righteousness was like; and was 
afiraid to find out, lest it should condemn me. Be- 
cause I was a devil, Hypatia; and hated righteous- 
ness, and neither wished lo see you righteous, or 
God righteous either, because then you would both 
have been unlike myself. God be merciM to me a 
sinner !^* 

She looked up in his face. The man was changed 
as if by miracle — and yet not changed. There was 
the same gallant consciousness of power, the same 
subtle and humorous twinkle in Üiose streng ripe 
Jewish features and those glittering eyes: and yet 
every line in his face was softened, sweetened; the 
mask of sneering faineance was gone — imploring 
tendemess and eamestness beamed from his whole 
countenance. The chrysalis case had fallen off, and 
disdosed the butterfly within. She sat looking at him, 
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and past her liand acrosB her eyes, as if to tiy whedier 
the apparition woald not vanish. He, ihe sabtle! — 
he, the mockerl — he, the Lndan of Alexandna! — 
he, whose depth and power had awed her, even. in 
his most pollnted days. . . . And this was die end of 
hiuL • • . 

'*It is a fireak of cowardly snperstition. . . . Thoie 
Christians have been frightening him abont his smi 
and their Tartaros.*^ 

She looked again into his bright, dear, fearlen 
face, and was ashamed of her own calomny. And 
ihis was the end of him — of Sjnesins — of AngostinA 
— of leamed and nnleamed, Groth and Hoinan. . . . • 
The great flood would have its way, then. .... Coold 
she alone fight against it? 

She wonldl Would she snbmit? — She? Her will 
shonld stand firm, her reason firee, to the last — to 
the death if need be. . . . . And yet last mghtl — 
last night! 

At last she spoke, withont looking up. 

'*And what if you have fonnd a man in tiliat cmei« 
fied one? Have yon fonnd in him a Grod also?" 

'^Does Hjpatia recollect Glaucon^s definition of tke 
perfecüy righteous man? .... How, without being 
goilty of one nnrighteons act, he mnst labonr his life- 
long under the impatation of being utterly nnrighteonSi 
in Order that his disinterestedness maj be thorongUy 
tested, and hj proeeeding in soch a course, arrive 
inevitably, as Glaucon sajs, not onlj in Athens of old, 
or in Jud»a of old, but, as yon yonrself will agree, in 
Christian Alexandria at this moment, at — do 7011 
remember, Hypatia? — bonds, and tiie sconrge, and 
lastljr, at the cross itsel£ .... If Plato's idea of tho 
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righteouB man be a emcified one, why maj not mine 
also? If as we both — and old Bishop Clemens, too 
— as good a Piatonist as we, remember — and Au- 
gastine himself, would agree, Flato in speaking tbose 
Strange words, spoke not of himself, but \)j The Spirit 
of God, why should not others have spoken by the 
same Spirit when they spoke the same words?" 

'^A cracified man .... Yes. But a cracified God, 
Baphael! I shudder at the blasphemy." 

"So do my poor dear fellow-countrymen. Are they 
the more righteons in their daily doings, Hypatia, on 
acconnt of Üieir fancied reyerence for the glory of One 
who probably knows best how to preserve and mani- 
fest Bis own glory? But you assent to the definition? 
Take care!'^ said he, with one of his arch smiles, "I 
have been fighting with Augustine, and have become of 
late a terrible diidectician, Do you assent to it?^' 

"Of course — it is Plato's." 

"But do you assent merely because it is written in 
the book called Plato's, or because your reason teils 
you that it is true? .... You will not teil me. Teil 
me this, then, at least. Is not the perfectly righteous 
man the highest specimen of men?" 

"Surely," said she, half carelessly: but not unwill- 
ing, like a philosopher and a Greek, as a matter of 
course, to embark in anything like a word-battle and 
to shut out sadder thoughts for a moment 

"Then must not the Autanthropos, the archetypal 
and ideal man, who is more perfeet than any individual 
specimen, be perfectly righteous also?" 

"Yes." 

"Suppose, then, for the sake of one of ihose plea- 
sant old games of ours, an argument, that he wished 
ÜKpcKia. i/. 17 



H' •mwiTTtMc iat ^isrhiMwaus» in i^ irnrid. • • • . The 
lUirr nifciuiL icc hni>. aacorffTrig to Flalo, woüld bft 
Gr^i.u»iiL ik ir saiimirT ahl TiazB&six&an, die scouige aod 

uiL crniütt» iic ui. tofinukl ahl fixönmil idea?" 

'I»JL Tot i^-ra: Tfc.. Httucsa, oaxuider at leisme 

iriiic "alt liTüirio^is ii: niSL mric l»e like?'* 

2jr:ii]::i& fCAir«i«£«. iü^ s: & urv T^oog^ and confessed 

— «f to-fTT y*w-pj«uiiiijc Vt'iiüi: hxve done — that she 

*'A2i£ ^fc ra:r suiiGS. Pi£U>. bade ns believe tliat 
'i^tart ^as & iiLiksCKu:^ arKbfirriie of eadli thing, from 
a £:-«-tr i: a TjK'^cl. icsrzifil in libe beavena. Perhaps 
■p-t LsT{ zix i*t*zz, fi^Ltfil PiÄtmsis eo[i{>iig:li heretofore, 
nj läcres: t^^-j:. PariJ^. r^aJTxg philosophers, and 
tL'U'TirLa: o: Pij»rl5»ies' t: b.**M, 'ine l>etgan all onr lucu- 
brabZLiii» af -ire £5i :üz^ rcaj«w. rr ihanking Grod that 

wiart a:« as cos- =:»ec ^«rece; and so oiisread 
passai^« n: ibe S^r«:^^r^f, ^riiick we used in 

**Wlas -ras i^iai'r^ askec HTT^ada, who became 
zuore and njrz Izi'xr&zeil rrerr r^oiaenL 

•'Thai pülo^jphezs -wtcz^ nra-"" 

'^Aie joa m>eki::^ ne: Plaso dennes the philo- 
fiopher as the man vho seeks afber the objecta of know- 
hÄ^, while others seiek aäer tho«se oi opinion.** 

-And most tnilv. Bat vhat it\ in onr eagemess 
to aasen that wherein the philooopher differed firom 
other men, we had o^-erlooked that in which he 
resembled other men; and so torrot that, after aD, 
man was a genus whereof the philosopher was only a 
spedea?" 
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Hjpatia siglied. 

"Do 70U not think, then, that as the greater con- 
ains the less, and the archetype of the genus that of 
he species, we should have been wiser if we had 
peculated a little more on the archetype of man as 
oan, before we meddled with a part of that archetype, 
— the archetype of the philosopher? .... Certainly 
: would have been the easier course, for there are 
lore men than philosophers, Hypatia; and every man 
I a real man, and a fair subject for examination, while 
very philosopher is not a real philosopher — our 
iends the Academics, for instance, and even a Neo- 
latonist or two whom we know? You seem impatieni 
haU I cease?" 

"You mistook the canse of my impatience," an- 
v^ored she, looking up at him with her great sad eyes. 
Go on." 

" Now — for I am going to be terribly scholastic — 
it not the very definition of man, that he is, alone 
* all known thuigs, a spirit temporarily united to an 
limal body?" 

"Enchanted in it, as in a dungeon, rather," said 
le, sighing. 

"Be it so if you will. But — must we not say that 
le archetype — the very man — that if he is the 
rchetype, he too will be, or must have been, once at 
>ast, temporarily enchanted into an animal body? . . . 
ou are silent I will not press you. • . . Only ask 
ou to consider at your leisure whether Flato may not 
istify somewhat from the charge of absurdity the 
sherman of GaUlee, where he said that He in whose 
nage man is made was made flesh, and dwelt with 
im bodily there by the lake side at Tiberias, and that 

17* 
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he beheld his gloiy, ihe gloiy as of Ae oeJj begottei 
of the Father.'' 

'^That last question ia a reiy differeot ane. Gel 
made fleshi M7 reason revolts at h." 

^'Old Homer^s reason did not^ 

Hjpatia started, for she recoUected her yestaidaT^ 
crayings alter those old, palpable, and human deite 
And — **Gro on/' she cried, eagerly. 

^Tell me, then — This archetype of man, if it 
exists anywhere, it mnst exist etemally in the ndnd of 
God? At least, Plato would have so said?" 

"Yes." 

"And derive its ezistence immediatelj firom Hirn?" 

"Yes." 

"But a man is one willing person, mihke to all 
others." 

"Yes." 

'"Then this archetype mnst he sncL^* 

**I sappose so." 

^*But possessing the facnlties and properties of aD 
men in their highest perfection.'* 1 

"Ofcourse." ^ 

"How sweetly and obedienüy my late teaeherb^ 
comes my pupill" 

Hypatia looked at him with her eyes füll of tesA 

"I never taught yon anything, BaphaeL" 

^* You taught me most, beloved lady, when yon least 
thoaght of it Bat teil me one thing more. Is it not 
the property of every man to he a son? For yon caa 
coneeive of a man as not being a father, bnt not as oflt 
being a son." 

"Be it so," 

'^Then this archetype must be a son also.^ 
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"Whose son, Eaphael?" 

"Why not of 'Zeus, father of gods and men?* 
'or we agreed that it — we will call it he, now, having 
greed that it is a person — could owe its existence to 
one but God himsel£'' 

"And what then?" said Hypatia, fixing those glo- 
ious eyes fiiU on his face, in an agonj of donbt, but 
et, as ßaphael declared to his dying daj, of hope 
nd joy. 

"Well, Hypatia, and must not a son be of ihe same 
pecies as his father? 'Eagles,' says the poet, 'do 
ot beget doves.' Is the word son anything but an 
mpty and false metaphor, unless the son be the per- 
let and equal likeness of his father?'' 

"Heroes beget sons worse than themselves, says 
hie poet" 

"We are not talking now of men as they are, whom 
lomer's Zeus calls the most wretched of all the beasts 
f the field; we are talking — are we not? — of a 
lerfect and archetypal son, and a perfect and archetypal 
Äther, in a perfect and etemal world, wherein is 
leither growth, decay, nor change; and of a perfect and 
rcbetypal generation, of which the only definition can 
»e, that like begets its perfect like? . . . You are silent 
)e so, Hypatia. . . • We have gone up too far into the 
ibysses." .... 

And so they both were silent for a while. And 
cUiphael thought solemn thoughts about Victoria, and 
ibout ancient signs of Isaiah's, which were to him none 
he less prophecies conceming The Man whom he had 
fotind, because he prayed and trusted that the same 
iigns might be repeated to himself , and a child given 
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to liim also, as a token that, in spite of all liis base- 
ness, "God was with him." 

But he was a Jew, and a man: Hypatia was t 
Greek, and a woman — and for that matter, so wen 
the men of her school. To her, the relations and dutiei 
of common hmnanity shone with none of the awful and 
divine meaning which they did in the eyes of the con- 
verted Jew, awakened for the first time in his lifo to 
know the meaning of his own scriptores, and hecome 
an Israelite indeed. And EaphaeVs dialectic, too, 
thongh it might silence her, conld not convince ber. 
Her creed, like those of her fellow-philosophers, was 
one of the fancy and the religions sentiment, rather 
than of the reason and the moral sense. All the biil- 
liant clond-world in which she had revelled for yean, 
— cosmogonies, emanations, affinities, symbolismSi 
hierarchies, abysses, etemities, and the rest of it — 
thongh she could not rest in them, not even believe in 
them — thongh they had vanished into thin air at ber 
most ntter need, yet — they were too pretty to 1» 
lost sight of for ever; and, stmggling against tbe 
growing conviction of her reason, she answered it 
last, — 

"And yon wonld have me give np , as you seem to 
have done, the snblime, the beautiÄil, the hearenlfi 
for a dry and harren chain of dialectic — in which, fa 
anght I know — for after all, ßaphael, I cannot eop 
with yon — I am a woman — a weak woman!** 

And she covered her face with her hands. 

"For anght yon know, what?" asked Bapbadi 
gently. 

"Yon may have made the worse appear the hetter 
reason.^' 
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"So Said Aristophanes of Socrates. Bat hear me 
once more, beloved Hypaüa. You refuse to give up 
the beautifid, the sublime, the beavenly? What j£ 
Bapbael Aben-Ezra, at least, bad never found them 
tili now? Kecollect wbat I said just now — wbat if 
onr old Beautifdl, and Sublime, and Heavenly, bad 
Leen tbe sbeerest materialism, notions spun by cur own 
brains out of tbe impressions of pleasant tbings, and 
bigb tbings, and low tbings, and awful tbings, wbicb 
we bad seen witb our bodilj eyes? Wbat if I bad 
discovered tbat tbe spiritual is not ibe intellectual, but 
tbe moral; and tbat tbe spiritual world is not, as we 
used to make it, a world of our own intellectual ab- 
stractions, or of our own pbysical emotions, religious 
er otber, but a world of rigbteous or unrigbteous per- 
sons? Wbat if I bad discovered tbat one law of tbe 
spiritual world, in wbicb all otbers were contained, was 
rigbteousness; and tbat disbarmony witb tbat law, wbicb 
we called unspirituality, was not being vulgär, or 
clumsy, or ill-taugbt, or unimaginative, or dull, but 
simply being imrigbteous? Wbat if I bad discovered 
tbat- rigbteousness, and it alone, was tbe beautiful, 
rigbteousness tbe sublime, tbe beavenly, tbe Godlike " — 
ay, God bimself? And, wbat if it bad dawned on me, 
as by a great sunrise, wbat tbat rigbteousness was like? 
Wbat if I bad seen a buman being, a woman, too, a 
young weak girl, sbowing forth tbe glory and the 
beauty of God? dbiowing me tbat tbe beautiful was to 
mingle unsbrinking, for duty's sake, witb all tbat is 
most foul and loatbsome; tbat tbe sublime was to stoop 
to tbe most menial offices, the most outwardly-degrading 
self-denials ; tbat to be beavenly, was to know Üiat tbe 
commonest relations, the most vulgär duties, of earth| 
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were Grod^s commandSf and onlj to be performed ariglit 
by the help of the same spirit hj whicb He niles the 
XTniverse; that rigbteousness was to love, to help, to 
siiffer for — i£ need be, to die for — those wlio, in 
themselves, seem fitted to arouse no feelings ezcept 
indignation and disgost? What if , for the first thne, I 
trost not for the last tune, in my lifo, I saw this vision; 
and at the sight of it my eyes were opened, and I knew 
it for the likeness and the glory of God? What if I, 
a Piatonist, like John of Galileo, and Paul of Tarsus, 
yet, like them, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, had con- 
fessed to myself — K the creature can love thus, how 
much more its archetype? If weak woman can endnre 
thus, how much more a Son of G^d? K for the good 
of others, man has strength to sacrifice himself in part, 
God will have strength to sacrifice himself utterly. If 
He has not done it. He will do it: or He will be less 
beautifdl, less sublime, less heavenly, less righteons 
than my poor conception of him, ay, than this weak 
playM girl! Why should I not believe those who teil 
me that He has done it abeady? What if thdr 
evidence be, after all, önly probabüity? I do not want 
mathematical demonstration to prove to me that when 
a child was in danger bis father saved him — neither 
do I here. My reason, my heart, every faculty of me, 
except this stupid sensuous experience, which I find 
deceiving me every moment, which cannot even prove 
to me my own existence, accepts that story of Calvary 
as the most natural, most probable, most necessary of 
earthly events, assuming only that God is a righteons 
Person, and not some dream of an all-pervading neceg- 
sary spirit — nonsense which, in its very terms, conr 
fesses its own materialism«^' 
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Hypatia answered with a forced smile. 

"Eaphael Aben-Ezra bas deserted tbe metbod of 
äie severe dialectician fbr tbat of tbe eloquent lover.'' 

"Not altogetber," said be, sniiling in retum. "For 
suppose tbat I bad said to myself, We Platonists agree 
tbat tbe sigbt of God is tbe bigbest good." 

Hypatia once more sbuddered at last nigbf s recol- 
lections. 

"And if He be rigbteous, and rigbteousness be — 
as I know it to be — identical witb love, tben He will 
desire tbat bigbest good for men far more tban ibey 

can desire it for tbemselves Tben He will desire 

to sbow Himself and bis own rigbteousness to tbem. 
.... Will you make answer, dearest Hypatia, or sball 
I? . . . . or does your silence give consent? At least 
let me go on to say tbis, tbat if God do desire to 
sbow His rigbteousness to men, bis only perfect 
metbod, according to Plato, will be tbat of calumny, 
persecution, tbe scourge, and tbe cross, tbat so He, like 
Glaucon's rigbteous man, may remain for ever free 
from any suspicion of selfisb interest, or weakness of 

endurance Am I deserting tbe dialectic metbod 

now, Hypatia? .... You are stiU silent? You will 

not bear me, I see At some future day, tbe pbi* 

losopber may condescend to lend a kinder ear to tbe 

words of ber greatest debtor Or, ratber, sbe may 

condescend to bear, in ber own beart, tbe voiee of tbat 
Arcbetypal Man, wbo bas been loving ber, guiding 
her, beaping ber witb every perfection of body and of 
mind, inspiring ber witb all pure and noble longings, 
aud only asks of ber to listen to ber own reason, ber 
own pbüosopby, wben tbey proclaim Him as tbe giver 
of them, and to impart tbem freely and bumbly, as He 
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now« .... Oh, Bephael Aben-Esa, iHij braek te 
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hope which I need from bim. .... And, over end 

abore it all Toni .... Et tu, Brote! Wbj not 

fold mj mantle roimd me« like Jnlins of old, and die!" 
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Saphael stood looking sadly at her, as her wliole 

face sfüoik into ntter prostration. 

« ♦ * * 

"Yes — come. . • . The GaUlsean. . . , If he con- 
quers strong men, can the weak maid resist him? Come 
800IL • • • ThiB aftemoon. . . • My heart is breaking 
fast" 

"At the eighth hour this aftemoon?" 

"Yes. . . , At noon I lecture ♦ . . take my farewell, 
rather, for ever of the schools. . . . Godsl What have 
I to say? . . . And teil me about him of Nazareth. 
Farewell!" 

"Farewell, beloved lady! At the ninth hour, yon 
shall hear of him of Nazareth/' 

Why did bis own words sound to him strangely 
pregnant, all but ominous? He almost fancied that not 
be, bnt some third person had spoken them. He kissed 
Hypatia's band. It was as cold as ice; and bis heart, 
too, in spite of all bis bliss, feit cold and beavy, as he 
left the room. 

As he went down the steps into the street, a young 
man sprang from behind one of the pillars, and seized 
bis arm. 

"Aha, my young Coryphseus of pious plunderers 1 
What do you want with me?" 

Philammon, for it was he, looked at bim an instant, 
and recognised bim. 

"Save her! for the love of God save her!" 

"Whom?" 

"Hypatia!" 

"How long has her salvation been important to 
you, my good friend?" 

"For God's sake," said Philammon, "go back and 
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•warn her! Sie will heax you — yon are rieh — you 
used to be her friend — I know you — I have heard 
of you. . • . Oh, if you ever cared for her — if you 
eyer feit for her a Üiousandth part of what I feel — 
go in and warn her not to stir firom homeT' 

"I mnst hear more of this/* said Baphael, who saw 
that the boy was in eamest. ^^Corne in with me, and 
speak to her father/' 

^^NoI not into that housel Never into that honse 
againi Do not ask me why: but go yourself. She 
will not hear me. Did you — did you prevent her 
from listening?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"I have been here — agesi I sent a note in by 
her maid, and she retumed no answer.'' 

Raphael recollected then, for the first time, a note 
which he had seen brought to her during the conver- 
sation. 

"I saw her receive a note. She tossed it away. 
Teil me your story. If there is reason in it, I wiU 
bear your message myself. Of what is she to be 
wamed?" 

"Of a plot — I know that there is a plot — against 
her among the monks and Parabolani. As I lay in 
bed this moming in Arsenius^s room — they thought 
I was asleep, — " 

"Arsenius? Has that venerable fanatie, then, 
gone the way of all monastic flesh, and tumed perse- 
cutor?" 

"God forbid! I heard him beseeching Peter the 
Reader to refrain from something, I cannot teil what; 
but I caught her name ... I heard Peter say, 'She 
that hindereth will hinder tili she be taken out of 
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the way.' And wlien he went out into the passage 
I heard him saj to another, 'That thou doest, do 
quickly!"* . . . 

*^ These are elender gronnds, my friend.*^ 

''Ah, jou do not know of what ihose men are 
capablel'' 

"Do I not? Where did yon and I meet last?" 

Philammon blushed, and burst forth again. ^*That 
was enough for me. I know the hatred which they 
bear her, the crimes which thej attribute to her. Her 
house wonld have been attacked last night had it not 
been for OyriL • . . And I knew Peter's tone. He 
spoke too genüy and S0M7 not to mean something de- 
vilish. I watched all the moming for an opportonity 
of escape, and here I ami — Will you take my 
message, or see her — " 

"What?" 

"God only knows, and the devil whom they wor- 
ship instead of 6od." 

Baphael hnrried back into the house — "Could he 
see Hypatia?" She had shut herseif up in her private 
room, strictly commanding that no visitor should be 
admitted. . . . "Where was Theon, then?" He had 
gone out by the canal gate half an hour before, with 
a bündle of mathematical papers under his arm, no one 
knew whither. . . . "Lnbecile old idiotl" and he hastily 
wrote on his tablet — 

"Do not despise the young monk^s waining. I be- 
lieve him to speak the truth. As you loye yourself and 
your father, Hypatia, stir not out to day." 

He bribed a maid to take the message up stairs; 
and past his time in the hall in waming the servants. 
ßut diey would not believe hint It was true the shops 
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were shut in some quarters, aud the Museum gardens 
empty; people were a little frightened afber yesterday. 
But Cyril, they had heard for certain, had threatened 
excommunication only last night to anj Christian who 
broke the peace; and there had not been a monk to 
be Seen in the streets the whole moming. And so foi 
any härm happening to their mistress — impossible! 
"The very wild beasts would not tear her,*' said the 
huge negro porter, "if she were thrown into the amphi- 
theatre." 

Whereat a maid boxed his ears for talking of sucli 
a thing; and then, by way of mending it declared thal 
she knew for certain that her mistress could tum aside 
the lightning, and call legions of spirits to fight for hei 

with a nod What was to be done with such ido- 

laters? And yet who could help liking them the bettei 
for it? 

At last the answer came down, in the old gracefid 
studied, self'-conscious handwriting. 

*'It is a sti'ange way of persuading me to your ne^ 
faith, to bid me beware, on the very first day of yom 
preaching, of the wickedness of those who believe it 
I thank you: but your affection for me makes yoi 
timorous. I dread nothing. They will not dare. Did 
they dare now, they would have dared long ago. As foi 
that youth — to obey or to believe his word, even tc 
seem aware of his existence, were shame to me hence 
forth. Because he is insolent enough to warn me 
therefore I will go. Fear not for me. You would no 
wish me, for the first time in my life, to fear for my 
seif. I must follow my destiny. I must speak th< 
words which I have to speak. Above all, I must le 
no Christian say, that the philosopher dared less Üuu 
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the fanatic. If mj 6ods are Gods, then will they 
protect me: and if not, let your God proye bis rule as 
seems to him good." 

Baphael tore the letter to Fragments The 

guards, at least, were not gone mad like the rest of 
Üie World. It wanted half an hour of the time of her 
lecture. In the interval he might summon force enough 
to cmsh all Alexandria. And tuming suddenly, he 
darted out of the room and out of the house. 

"Quem Dens vult perderel" cried he to Philammon, 
with a geßture of grief. "Stay here and stop her! — 
make a last appeall Drag the horses^ heads down, if 
you cani I will be back in ten minutes." And he 
ran off for the nearest gate of the Museum gardens. 

On the other side of the gardens lay the court-yard 
of the palace. There were gates in plenty communi- 
cating between them. If he could but see Orestes, even 
alarm the giiard in timel . . . 

And he hurried through the walks and alcoves, 
now deserted by the fearfiil Citizens, to the nearest 
gate. It was fast, and barricaded ürmlj on the out- 
side. 

Terrified, he ran on to the next; it was barred 
also. He saw the reason in a moment, and maddened 
as he saw it. The guards, careless about the Museum, 
or reasonably fearing no danger irom the Alexandrian 
populace to the glory and wonder of their city, or per- 
haps wishing wisely enough to concentrate their forces 
in the narrowest space, had contented themselves with 
cutting off all communication with the gardens, and so 
Converting the lofty partition-wall into the outer en- 
ceinte of their marble citadeL At all eyents, the doors 
leading firom the Museum itself might be open. He 
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knew ihem every one, ereiy hall, passage, statne, 
picture, almost every book in that vast treasnre-lioTise 
of'andent civilizatioiL He found an entrance; hniried 
through well-known coiridors to a postem thron^ 
which he and Orestes had loonged a hondred times, 
their Ups fall of bad words, their hearts of worse 
thonghts, gathered in those records of the fair wicked- 
ness of old. . . . It was fast He beat upon it: bat no 
one answered. He rashed on and tried another. No 
one answered there. Another — still silence and 
despairl . • • . He rashed up stairs, hoping that fiom 
the Windows above he might be able to call to the 
goajrd. The pradent soldiers had locked and barri- 
caded the entrances to the npper floors of the whole 
right wing, lest the palace conrt shoold be commanded 
firom thence. Whither now? Back - — and whither 
then? Back, ronnd endless galleries, yaolted halls, 
staircases, doorways, some fast, some open, up and 
down, trying this way and that, losing himself at 
whiles in that enormous silent labyrinth. And bis 
breath failed him, bis throat was parched, bis face 
bumed as with the simoon wind, bis legs were 
trembling nnder bim. His presence of mind, usaallj 
80 perfect, failed him utterly. He was baffled, netted, 
there was a spell upon him. Was it a dream? Was 
it all one of those hideous nightmares of.endless pillars 
beyond pillars, stairs above stairs, rooms within rooms, 
changing, shiftiag, lenghtening out for ever and for 
ever before the dreamer, narrowing, closing in on hinit 
choking him? Was it a dream? Was he doomed to 
wander for ever and for ever in some palace of the 
dead, to expiate the sin which he had leamt and done 
therein? His brain, for the first time in bis life, began 
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to reel. He conld recoUect noühing but that something 
dreadfol was to happen — and that lie liad to prevent 
it, and cotdd not . . . Where was lie now? In a litde 
by Chamber. .... He had talked with her there a 
hundred times, looking out over the Pharos and the 

blue Mediterranean What was that roar below? 

• . . A sea of weltering yelling heads, thousands on 
thoosands, down to the very beach; and firom their in- 
nomerable throats one mighty war^cry — "God, and 
the Mother of Qod!'' Cjrirs hoiinds were loose. . . . 
He reeled £rom the winde w, and darted frantically 

awaj again whither, he knew not, and never 

knew nntil his djing day. 

And Philammon? .... Suffident for the chapter, 
as for the day, is the evil thereof 
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CHAPTER TCm 

Woman^s Lore. 

Pelagia had past that night alone in sleepless 80^ 
row, which was not diminished by her finding herseif 
the next moming palpably a prisoner in her own honse. 
Her girls told her that they had Orders — they wonld 
not saj from whom — to prevent her leaving her own 
apartments. And though some of them made the an- 
nouncement with sighs and tears of condolence, yet 
more than one, she could see, was well inclined to 
make her feel that her power was over, and that there 
were others besides herseif who might aspire to the 
honour of reigning favourite. 

What matter to her? Whispers, sneers, and saucy 
answers feil on her ear unheeded. She had one idol, 
she had lost it; one power, and it had failed her. In 
the heaven above, and in the earth beneath, was neither 
peace, nor help, nor hope; nothing but black, blank, 
stupid terror and despair. The litüe weak Infant sonl, 
which had just awakened in her, had been crushed and 
stunned in its very birth-hour; and instinctively she 
crept away to the roof of the tower where her apart- 
ments were, to sit and weep alone. 

There she sat, hour after hour, beneath the shade 
of the large windsail, which served in all Alexandrian 
houses the double purpose of a shelter from the sun, 
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and a Ventilator for the rooms below; and her eye 
roved carelessly orer that endless sea of roofs and 
towers, and masts, and glittering canals, and gliding 
boats: but slie saw none of them — nothing hut one 
beloved face, lost, lost for ever. 

At last a low whistle roused her firom her dream. 
She looked np. Across the narrow lane, from one of 
the embrasures of the opposite honse-parapet, bright 
eyes were peering at her. She moved angrily to escape 
them. 

The whistle was repeated, and a head rose can- 

tionsly above the parapet It was Miriam's. Casting 

a carefol look aroiind, Pelagia went forward. What 
conld the old woman want with her? 

Miriam made interrogative signs, which Pelagia 
nnderstood as asking her whether she was alone; and 
the moment that an answer in the negative was retamed, 
Miriam rose, tossed over to her feet a letter weighted 
with a pebble, and then vanished again. 

**I have watched here all day. They refosed me 
admittance below. Beware of Wulf, of every one. Do 
not stir from yonr Chamber. There is a plot to carry 
you off to-night, and give yon up to your brother the 
monk^ yon are betrayed; be brave!" 

Pelagia read it with blanching cheek and staring 
eyes; and took, at least, the last part of Miriam's ad- 
vice. For waUdng down the stair, she passed prondly 
throngh her own rooms, and commanding back Üie girla 
who wonld have stayed her, with a voice and gestore 
at which they qnailed, went straight down, the letter in 
her hand, to die apartment where the Amal usuallv 
.pent bis 'midday hoL 

As she approached the door, she heard lond voices 
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within. . . . His! — yes; but Wulf 's also. Her heail 
failed her, and she stopped a moment to listen. . . . She 
heard Hypatia's name; and mad with cnriosity, cronched 
down at Üie lock, and hearkened to every word. 

"She will not accept me, Wulf." 

"If she will not, sbe shall go farther and fare wone. 
Besides, I teil you, she is hard run. It is her last 
Chance, and she will jump at it. The Christians are 
mad with her; if a storm blows up, her life is not wordi 
— thati" 

"It is pity that we have not brought her hither al- 
ready." 

"It is; but we could not. We must not break with 
Orestes tili the palace is in our hands." 

"And will it ever be in our hands, my friend?" 

"Certain. We were round at every picquet last 
night, and the very notion of an Amal's heading them 
made them so eager, that we had to bribe them to be 
quiet rather than to rise." 

"Odin! I wish I were among them now!" 

"Weit tili the city rises. If Öie day pajss over in&r 
out a riot, I know nothing. The treasure is all on 
board, is it not?" 

"Yes, and the galleys ready. I haye been workiog 
like a horse at them all the moming, as you would let 
me do nothing eise. And Goderic will not be back 
from the palace, you say, tili night-fall?" 

"If we are attacked first, we are to throw up a fire- 
signal to him, and he is to come off hither with what 
Goths he can muster. If the palace is attacked fiist, 
he is to give us the signal, and we are to pack up and 
row round ihither. And in the mean whüe, he is to 
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nake that honnd of a Greek prefect as drank as he 
Jan." 

'*The Oreek will see him nnder the tablel He has 
Imgs, I know, as all these Boman rascals have, to 
ober him when he likes ; and then he sets to work and 
Irinks again. Send off old Smid, and let him beat the 
xmonrer if he can!" 

'^A very good thought!" said Wulf, and came out 
Qstantly for Üie purpose of putting it in practice. 

Pelagia had just time to retreat into an adjoining 
Loorway: but she had heard enough; and as Wulf 
lassed, she sprung to him and caught him hy the ann. 

"Oh, come in hither! Speak to me one moment; 
3r mercy^s sake speak to me!" and she drew him, half 
gainst his will, into the Chamber, and throwing herseif 
t his feet, broke out into a childlike waiL 

Wulf stood silent, utterly discomfited by this unex- 
ected Submission, where he had expected petulant and 
rtM resistance. He almost feit guilty and ashamed, 
s he looked down into that beautifol imploring face, 
onvulsed with simple sorrow, as of a child for a broken 
)y. . • . At last she spoke. 

"Oh, what have I done — what have I done? Why 
lust you take him firom me? What have I done but 
)ve him, honour him, worship him? I know you love 
im; and I love you for it. — I do indeed! But you — 
hat is your love to mine? Oh, I would die for him — 
e tom in pieces for him — now, this moment!" • . . 

Wulf was silent. 

"What have 1 done but love him? What could I 
ish but to make him happy? I was rieh enough, 
raised and pettedf .... and then he came, • • • • glo- 
ous as he is, like a god among men — among apes 
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raüier — and I worsliipped him: was I wrong in Üiat? 
I gave np all for him: was I wrong in that? I g9.n 
him myself: what could I do more? He condescended 
to like me — he, the hero! Could I help submittisg? 
I loved him: could I help loving him? Did I wrong 
him in that? Cruel, cruel Wulf!" .... 

Wulf was forced to be stem, or he would have 
melted at once. 

"And what was your love worth to him? Wliat 
has it done for him? It has made him a sot, an idler, 
a laughingstock to these Greek dogs, when he might 
have been their conqueror, their hing. Foolish woman, 
who cannot see that your love has been his baue, bis 
ruin! He, who ought by now to have been sitting upon 
the throne of the Ptolemies, the lord of all souüi of tbe 
Mediterranean — as he shall be still!" 

Pelagia looked at him wide-eyed, as if her mind 
was taking in slowly some vast new thonght, under the 
weight of which it reeled already. Then she rose slowlj. 

"And he might be Emperor of Afirica?" 

"And he shall be; but not — " 

"Not with mel" she almost shrieked. "No! not 
with wretched, ignorant, polluted mel I see — oh, 
God, I see it all! And this is why you want himto 
marry her — her — " 

She could not ntter the dreaded name. 

Wulf could not trust himself to speak; but he bowed 

his head in acquiescence. 

« « « ♦ ♦ 

"Tes — I will go — up into the desert — with 
Philammon — and you shall never hear of me again. 
And I will be a nun, and pray for* him, that he may 
be a great king, and conquer all the world. You will 
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teil him why I went away, will you not? Yes, I will 
go, — now, at once — " 

Slie tumed away hurriedly, as if to act upon her 
promise, and then she sprang again to Wulf with a 
sudden shudder. 

"I cannot, Wulf, — I cannot leave him! I shall go 
mad if I do! Do not be angry; — I will promise any- 
thing — take any oath you lie, if you wiU only let 
me stay here. Only as a slave — as anything — if I 
may but look at him sometimes. No — not even that — 
but to be under the same roof with him, only! Oh, let 
me be but a slave in the kitchen! I will make over all 
I have to him — to you — to any one! And you shall 
teil him that I am gone — dead, if you wilL — Only 
let me stay! And I will wear rags, and grind in the 

mill Even that will be delicious, to ^ow that he 

is eating the bread which I have made! And if I ever 
dare to speak to him — even to come near him — let 
the Steward hang me up by the wrists, and whip me, 
like the slave which I deserve to be! . . . • And then 
shall I soon grow old and ugly with grief, and there 
will be no more danger then, dear Wulf, will there, 
firom this accursed face of mine? Only promise me that, 
and — There! he is caUing youl Don't let him come 
in and see me! — I cannot bear it! Oo to him, quick, 
and teil him alL — No, don't teil him yet" .... 

And she sank down again on the floor, as Wulf 
went out, murmuring to himself, — 

"Poor child! poor child! well for thee this day if 
thou wert dead, and at the bottom of Heia!" 

And Felagia heard what he said. 

Gradually, amid sobs and tears, and stormy confu- 
sion of impossible hopes and projects, those words took 
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root in her mind, and spread, tili tliej filled her whole 
heart and brain. 

"Well for me if I were dead?" 

And she rose slowly. 

"Well for me if I were dead? And why not? Thm 
it wonld indeed be all settled. There wonld be no 
more danger £rom poor litde Pelagia then." .... 

She went slowly, firmly, proudly, into the well- 
known Chamber. .... She threw herseif upon the bed, 
and covered the pillow with kisses. Her eye feil on 
the AmaPs sword, which hung across the bed's-heai, 
after the eustom of Gothic warriors. She seized it, and 
took it down, shuddering. 

" YesI .... Let it be with this, if it mnst be. And 
it must be. I cannot bear it! Anything but shame! 
To have fancied all my life — vain fool that I was! 
— that every one loved and admired me, and to find 
that they were despising me, hating me, all along! 
Those students at the lecture-room door told me I was 
despised. — The old monk told me so — Fool that I 
was! I forgot it next day! — For he — he loved me 
still! — Ah — how conld I believe them, tili bis own 
Ups had Said it? . . . . lotolerable! .... And yet 
women as bad as I am have been honoured — when 
they were dead. What was that song which I nsed to 
sing abont Epicharis, who hung herseif in the litter, 
and Leaina, who bit out her tongue, lest the torture 
should drive them to betray their lovers? There used 
to be a Statue of Leaina, they say, at Athens, — a 

lioness without a tongue And whenever I sang 

the song, the theatre used to rise, and shout, and call 
them noble and blessed. .... I never could teil why 
thenj but I know nowl — I know now! Perhaps they 
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maj call me noble, after alL At least, they may say, 
^She was — a — bat she dare die for the man ehe 
loved!' . • . Ay, bat Ood despises me too, and hates 
me. He will send me to etemal fire. Philammon said 
so — thoagh he was my brother. The old monk said 
so — thoagh he wept as he said it . . . • The flames 
of hell for everl Oh, not for ever! Ghreat, dreadfiil 
God! Not for everl Indeed, I did not knowl Ko one 
taught me aboat right and wrong, and I neyer knew 
that I had been baptized — indeed, I never knew! 
And it was so pleasant — so pleasant to be happy, and 
praised, and loved, and to see happy faces roand me. 
How could I help it? The birds there who are singing 
in the darling, beloved coart — they do what they like, 
and Thou art not angry with them for being happy? 
And Thou wilt not be more crael to me than to tidem, 
great God — for what did I know more than they? 
Thoa who hast made the beaati^l sunshine, and Üie 
pleasant, pleasant world, and the flowers, and the birds 
— Thoa wilt not send me to bom for ever and ever? 
Will not a handred years be ponishment enoagh — or 
a thousand? Oh, God! is not this panishment enoagh 
already, — to have to leaye him, just as I am begin- 
uing to long to be good, and to be worthy of him? .... 
Oh, have mercy — merey — mercy — and let me go 
after I have been punished enough! Why may I not 
tum into a bird, or even a worm, and come bade again 
out of that horrible place, to see the sun shine, and the 
flowers grow ouce more? Oh, am I not punishing my- 
self abeady? Will not this help to atone? .... Yes — 
I will die! — and perhaps so God may pi^ljf^tael" 

And with trembling hands she drew the sword from 
its sheath, and covered the blade with kisses. 
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**Tes — on this sword — wiih wldcli he won hia 
batdes. That is right — bis to the lastl How keen 
aad cold it looks! Will it be yeiy painM? . . • . No 
— I will not try the point, or my beart migbt fail me. 
I will fall on it at once: let it bort me as it may, it 
will be too late to draw back tben. And after all it is 
bis sword — It will not bave tbe beart to tortore me 
mneb. And yet be Struck me bimselP tbis momingl" 

And at tbat tbougbt, a long wild cry of misery 
broke firom ber Ups, and rang tbrougb tbe bouse. Hiu> 
riedly sbe fastened tbe sword uprigbt to tbe foot of the 
bed, and tore open ber tunic. .... "Here — under 
tbis widowed bosom, wbere bis bead will never lie 
againi Tbere are footsteps in ibe passage! Qoick, Pe- 
lagia! Now — " 

And sbe tbrew np ber arms wildly, in act to 
f alL .... 

"It is bis Step! And be will find me, and never 
know tbat it is for bim I die!" 

Tbe Amal tried ibe door. It was fast With a 
Single blow be burst it open, and demanded — 

"Wbat was tbat sbriek? Wbat is tbe meaning of 
tbis? Pelagia!" 

Pelagia, like a cbild caugbt playing witb a for- 
bidden toy, bid ber face in ber bands, and cowered 
down. 

"Wbat is it?" cricd be, lifüng ber. 

But sbe burst firom bis arms. 

"No, no! — never more! I am not wortby of you! 
Let me die, wretch tbat I am! I can only drag you 
down. Tou must be a king. Ton must marry ber — 
tbe wise woman!" 

"Hypatia? Sbe is dead!" 
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"Dead?" shrieked Pelagia. 

"Murdered, an hour ago, by those Christian devils.*' 

Pelagia put her hands over her eyes, and borst 
into tears. Were they of pity or of joy? .... She 
did not ask herseif; and we will not ask her. 

"Where is my sword? Soul of Odin! why is it 
fastened here?" 

"I was going to — Do not be angry! . . . They 
told me that I had better die, and — " 

The Amal stood thunderstruck for a moment. 

"Oh, do not strike me again! Send me to the 
milL Eüll me now with your own band! Anything 
but another blow!" 

"A blow? — Noble womani" cried the Amal, clasp- 
ing her in his arms. 

The storm was past; and Pelagia had been nest- 
ling to that beloved heart, cooing like a happy dove, 
for many a minute before the Amal aroused himself 
and her. . . . 

"Nowl — quick I We have not a moment to lose. 
Up to the tower, where you will be safe; and then to 
show these curs what comes of snarling round the wild 
wolves' denl" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Nemesis. 

And was the Amal's news true, then? 

Fbilammon saw Baphael rush across the street into 
the Museum gardens. His last words had been a com- 
mand to staj where he was; and the boj obeyed him. 
The black porter who let Baphael out told him some- 
what insolently, that his mistress would see no one, 
and receive no messages: but he had made up his 
mind; complained of 'the sun, quieüy ensconced himself 
behind a buttress, and sat coiled up on the pavement, 
ready for a desperate spring. The slave stared at him: 
but he was accustomed to Üie vagaries of philosophers; 
and thanking the gods that he was not bom in that 
Station of life, retired to his porter's cell, and forgot 
the whole matter. 

There Philammon waited a ftill half-hour. It 
seemed to him hours, days, years. And yet Baphael 
did not retum; and yet no guards appeared. Was the 
Strange Jew a traitor? Lnpossible! — his face had 
shown a desperate eamestness of terror, as intense as 
Philammon^s own. .... Yet why did he not retum? 

Perhaps he had found out that the streets were 
clear; their mutual fears groundless. . . . What meant 
that black knot of men some two hundred yards off, 
hanging about the mouth of the side street, just opposite 
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(he door which led to her lecture-room? Ho moved to 
watch them: they had vanished. He lay down again 

and waited There thej were again. It was a 

suspicious post That street ran along the back of 
the Csßsareium, a favourite haont of monks, conminni- 
cating by innnmerable entries and back buildings with 
tbe great Church itself. .... And yet, why should 
there not be a knot of monks there? What more 
common in every street of Alexandria? He tried to 
laugh away his own fears. And yet they ripened, by 
the very Intensity of thinking on them, into certainty. 
He knew that something terrible was at band. More 
than once he looked out firom his hiding-place — the 
knot of men was still there; . . . it seemed to have in* 
creased, to draw nearer. If they foiind him, what 
would Äey not suspect? What did he care? He would 
die for her, if it came to that — not that it could come 
to that: bnt still, he mnst speak to her — he must 
warn her. Passenger after passenger, carriage after 
carriage passed along the street; Student after Student 
entered the lecture-room: but he never saw them, not 
though they passed him close. The sun rose higher 
and higher, and tumed his whole blaze upon the comer 
where Philammon crouched, tili the pavement scorched 
like hot iron, and his eyes were dazzled by the blinding 
glare: but he never heeded it. His whole heart, and 
sense, and sight, were riveted upon that well-known 
door, expecting it to open. . . . 

At last, a curricle, glittering with silver, ratüed 
round the comer and stopped opposite him. She must 
be Coming now. The crowd had vanished. Perhaps 
it was, after all, a fancy of his own. No; there they 
were, peeping round the comer, close to the lecture* 
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room — tlie hell-honnds! A slave brought out an 
embroidered coBhion — and then Hypatia herseif came 
forth, looking more glorioos than ever; her Ups set in 
a sad £nn smile; h^ eyes nplifted, inqmrmg, eagei, 
and yet gentle, dimmed by some great inward awe, as 
if her soi<l was far away aloft, and face to face with 
God. 

In a moment he sprang up to her, canght her robe 
convnlsively, threw hunself on bis knees before her — 

"Stop! Stay! You are going to destruction!" 

Cahnly she looked down npon him. 

"Accomplice of witches! Woold yon make of 
Theon's daughter a traitor like yonrself?^' 

He sprang up, stepped ba^, and stood stapified 
with shame and despair. .... 

She believed him goilty, thenl . . . It was the will 
of OodI 

The pimnes of the horses were waving far down 
the Street before he recovered himself, and mshed after 
her, shontmg he knew not what 

It was too latel A dark wave of men roshed from 
the ambnscade, sorged up round the car. .... swept 
forwaxd .... she had disappeared; and as Philammon 
followed breathless, the horses galloped past him madly 
homeward with the empty carriage. 

Whither were they dragging her? To the Csssa- 
reium, the Church of God himself? Impossible? Why 
thither, of all places on the earth? Why did the mob, 
increasing momentarily by hundreds, pour down upon 
the beach, and retum brandishing fiints, shells, frag- 
ments of potteiy? 

She was upon the church Steps before he canght 
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them np, invisible among ihe crowd; bnt he conld track 
her by tibe Fragments of her dress. 

Where were her gay pupils now? AlasI they had 
banicaded themselves shamefdlly in the Museum, at the 
first rosh which swept her firom the door of the lectore- 
room. Cowards! he would save herl 

And he stmggled in yain to pierce the dense mass 
of Parabolani and monks, who, mingled with the fish- 
wiyes and dock-workers, leaped and yelled around their 
victim. But what he coold not do, another and a 
weaker did — even the little porter. Furiously — no 
one knew how or whence — he burst up as if from the 
ground in the thickest of the crowd, with knife, teeth, 
and nails, like a venomons wild-cat, tearing bis way 
toward bis idol. AlasI he was tom down himself, 
rolled over the steps, and lay there half dead, in an 
agony of weeping, as Philammon sprang np past him 
into the chnrch. 

YesI On into the chnrch itselfl Into the cool dim 
shadow, with its &etted pillars, and lowenng domes, 
and candles, and incense, and blazing altar, and great 
pictures looking from the waUs athwart the gorgeons 
gloom. And right in front, above the altar, the colossal 
Christ watching nnmoved firom off the wall, bis right 
band raised to give a blessing — or a curse? 

On, up the naye, firesh shreds of her dress strewing 
the holy pavement — up ihe chancel steps themselves 
_ up ?o\e altar - n^ht .nd^cneath L great stül 
Christ: and there even those hell-hounds paused . . . 

She shook herseif firee firom her tormentors, and 
springing back, rose for one moment to her fiill height, 
naked, snow-white against the dusky mass around — 
shame and indignation in those wide clear eyes, but 
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not a stain of fear. With one band slie dasped her 
golden locks around her; the other long white arm was 
stretched npward toward ihe great still Christ, appeal- 
ing - and who dare say, in vain? - from man to 
God. Her Ups were opened to speak; bat the words 
that should have come from them reached God*8 ear 
alone; for in an instant Peter stmck her down, the 
dark mass closed over her again. . . . and then wail on 
wail, long, wild, eaipierdng, rang along the yanlted 
roofs, and thrilled like the trampet of avenging angek 
throngh Philammon^s ears. 

Qrnshed against a pillar, nnable to move in the 
dense mass, he pressed bis hands oyer bis ears. He 
conld not shut out those shrieks! When wonld they 
end? What in the name of the Q^d of msrcj were 
they doing? Tearing her piecemeal? Yes, and worse 
ihan that. And still the shrieks rang on, and stül the 
great Christ looked down on Fhilammon with that cahxi| 
intolerable eye, and wonld not tarn away. And over 
bis head was written in the rambow, *'I am the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever!** The same as he was 
in Jndea of old, Fhilammon? Then what are these, 
and in whose temple? And he covered bis face wiüi 
bis hands, and longed to die. 

It was oyer. The shrieks had died away into 
moans; ihe moans to silence. How long had he been 
there? An boor, or an etemity? Thank God it was 
overl For her sake — bat for thdrs? Bat theythoiight 
not of that as a new ay rose throngh the dorne. 

'*To the CinaronI Born the bonos to asbes! Scatter 
them into sea!" . • • And the mob poored past bim 
again 

He tamed to flee: bat, once outside ihe drarch, he 
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sank exhaasted, and lay npon the steps, watcUng with 
stupid horror die glaiing of th|d fire, and tbe mob who 
leaped and yelled like demons round their Moloch 
sac^ce. 

A band grasped bis arms; lie looked up; it was the 
porter. 

^^And this, young butcher, is the Catholic and apos- 
toHc Church!" 

^'No! Eudaemon, it is the church of the devils of 
hell!'* And gathering himself up, he sat npon the 
Steps and buried his head within lüs hands. He would 
have given lifo itself for the power of weeping: but 
his eyes and brain were hot and drj as the desert. 

Eudssmon looked at him awhile. The shock had 
sobered the poor fop for once. 

^*I did what I could to die with herl*' said he. 

"I did what I could to save her!" answered 
Philammon. 

^'I know it Forgive the words which I just spoke. 
Did we not both love her?" 

And the litüe wretch sat down by Philammon's 
side, and as the blood dripped firom his wounds upon 
the pavement, broke out into a bitter agony of human 
tears. 

There are times when the veiy intensity of our 
miseiy is a boon, and kindly stuns us tili we are 
unable to torture ourselves by thought. And so it was 
with Philammon then. He sat there, he knew not how 
long. 

^^She is with ihe gods," said Eudsemon at last. 

"She is with the God of gods," answered Philam^^ 
mon; and ihey both were silent again. 

Suddenly a commanding voice aroused thenu 

Hypatia. lU 19 
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They looked np, and saw before them Baphael Abeo* 
Ezra. 

He was pale as deadi, but calm as death. One look 
into bis face told them that be knew alL 

^'Yoong monk,'* be seid, between bis closed teeäi, 
"you seem to bave loved ber?" 

Pbilammon looked up, bat conld not speak. 

^'Tben arise, and flee for yonr life into ibe farthest 
comer of tbe desert, ere tbe doom of Sodom and 6o- 
morrba fall upon tbis accorsed city. Have yon fadier, 
motber, brotber, sister, — ay, cat, dog, or bird for wliich 
you care, witbin its walls?" 

Pbilammon started; for be recollected Pelag^a. 
. . . Tbat evening, so Cyril bad promised, twenty 
trosty monks were to bave gone wiib bim to seize 
ber. 

*' You bave? Tben take tbem wiib you, and escape^ 
and remember Lot's wife. EudsBrnon, come wiib me. 
Yon must lead me to yonr bouse, to tbe lodging of 
Miriam tbe Jewess. Do not deny! I know Üiat she 
is ibere. For tbe sake of ber wbo is gone I will hold 
you barmless, ay, reward you richly, if you prove faith- 
fiiL Eise!" 

Eudsemon, wbo knew EaphaeVs face well, rose 
and led tbe way trembling: and Pbilammon was left 
alone. 

Tbey never met again. But Pbilammon knew ihat 
be bad been in tbe presence of a strenger man ihan 
bimself , and of one wbo bated even more bitterly ihan 
be bimself tbat deed at wbicb ibe very sun, it seemed, 
ougbt to have veiled bis face. And bis words, ^^ Arise, 
and flee for iby life,'' uttered as ibey were wiih ihe 
Stern self-command and writbing lip of compressed 
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agony, rang through bis ears like the trump of doom« 
Yes, he would flee. He had gone forth to see the 
World, and he had seen it Arsenius was in the right 
after all. Home to the desert! But first he would go 
himself, alone, to Pelagia, and implore her once more 
to flee with him. Beast, fool, that he had been, to tiy 
to win her by force — by the help of such as these! 
Grod's kingdom was not a kingdom of fanatics yelling 
for a doctrme, bat of willing, loving, obedient hearts. 
If he could not win her heart, her will, he would go 
alone, and die praying for her. 

He sprang irom tiie steps of the Csesareium, and 
tomed up the street of the Museum. Alas! it was one 
roaring sea of heads! They were sacking Theon's 
house — the house of so many memories! Perhaps 
the poor old man too had perished! Still — bis sister! 
He must save her and flee. And he tomed up a side 
Street and tried to make bis way onward. 

Alas again! the whole of the dock-quarter was 
up and out. Every street poured its tide of furious 
fanatics into the main river; and ere he could reach 
Pelagia^s house the sun was set, and close behind 
him, echoed by ten thousand voices, was the cry of 
^^Down with all heathens! Root out all Arian Groths! 
Down with idolatrous wantons! Down with Pelagia 
Aphrodite!" 

He hurried down the alley, to Übe tower door, 
where Wulf had promised to meet him. It was half 
open, and in the dusk he could see a figure standing 
in the doorway. He sprang up the steps, and found, 
not Wulf but Miriam. 

"Let me pass!^* 

"Wherefore?" 

19» 
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He made no answer, and tried to push past lier. 

"Fool, fool, fooll" whispered the hag, holding the 
door against him with all her strength. "Where are 
yonr fellow-kidnappers ? Wliere are your band of 
monks?" 

Philammon started back. How had she discovered 
bis plan? 

"Ay — wbere are they? Besotted boy! Have 
yon not seen enougb of monkery this affcemoon, that 
yoa mnst try still to make that poor gb:l even such a 
one as yonrselves? Ay, you may root ont your own 
hnman natores if you will, and make yourselves devils 
in trying to become angels: but woman she is, and 
woman she shall live or die!" 

"Let me passl" cried Philammon, ftiriously. 

'^Baise your voice — and I raise mine; and then 
your life is not worth a momenf s purchase. Fool) 
do you think I speak as a Jewess? I speak as a 
woman — as a nun! I was a nun onee, madman — 
the iron entered into my soull — God do so to me, 
and more also, if it ever enter into another soul while 
I can prevent iti You shall not have her! I will 
strangle her with my own band first!^ And tuming 
from him, she darted up the winding stair. 

He foUowed: but the intense passion of the cid 
hag hurled her onward with the strength and speed of 
a young Msenad. Onee Philammon was near passing 
her. But he recollected that he did not know bis way, 
and contented himself with keeping close behind, and 
making the ifogitive bis guido. 

Stair after stair she fled npwaxd, tili she tnmed 
suddenly into a Chamber door. Philammon paused. 
A few feet above him the open sky showed at the 
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Btair-liead. Thej were dose, then, to the roof! One 
moment more, and the hag darted ont of the room 
again, and tnmed to flee npward stilL Philammon 
canght her bj the arm, hnrled her back into the 
emptj Chamber, shut the door upon her; and with 
a few bonnds gained the roof, and met Pelagia face 
to face. 

"Come!" gasped he, breathlessly. "Now is the 
moment! Come, while they are all belowl" and he 
seized her hand. 

Bnt Pelagia onlj recoiled. 

"No, no," whispered she in answer, "I cannot, 
cannot — he has forgiven me all, all! and I am his 
for ever! And now, jnst as he is in danger, when 
he may be wounded — ah, heaven! wonld 70U have 
me do anjthing so base as to desert him?" 

"Pelagia, Pelagia, darling sisterl" cried Philammon, 
in an agonized voice, "think of the doom of sin! 
Think of the pains of hell!" 

"I have thonght of them this day: and I do not 
beliere yon! No — I do not! God is not so cruel as 
you say! And if he Trere: — to lose my lore, that 
is hell! Let me bnm hereafter, if I do bat keep him 
now!" 

Philammon stood stapi£ed and shuddering. All his 
own early doubts flashed across him like a thunderbolt, 
when in the temple*caye he had seen those painted 
ladies at their reyels, and shnddered, and asked him- 
seif, were they bnming for ever and ever? 

"Come!" gasped he once again; and throwing 
himself on his knees before her, covered her hands 
with kisses, wildly entreating: bnt in vain. 

" What is this!" thundered a voice — not Miriam^s, 
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bat the Amal^s. He was unanned: bnt he mslied 
straight upon Philammon. 

''Do not härm Hm!'' shrieked Pelagia; ''he is mj 
brother — my brother of whom I told youl" 

"What does he here?" cried the Amal, who in- 
stantlj divined the truth. 

Pelagia was silent 

"I wish to deliver my sister, a Ghristiaii, from tbe 
sinftil embraces of an Arian heretic; and deliver herl 
will, or diel" 

"An Arian?" laughed the AmaL "Say a heathen 
at once, and teil the truth, yonng fool! Will you 
go with him, Pelagia, and tum nnn in the sand- 
heaps?" 

Pelagia sprang towards her lover; Philammon 
caught her by the arm for one last despairing appeal: 
and in a moment, neither knew how, the Goth and the 
Greek were locked in deadly stmggle, while Pelagift 
stood in silent horror, knowing that a call for help 
would bring instant death to her brother. 

It was over in a few seconds. The Goth lifted 
Philammon like a baby in his arms, and bearing \m 
to the parapet, attempted to hnrl him into the canal 
below. £ut the active Greek had wound himself like 
a snake aronnd him, and held him by the throst 
with the strength of despau:. Twice they rolled and 
tottered on the parapet; and twice recoiled. A thiid 
fear^l lange — the earthen wall gave way ; and doim 
to the dark depths, locked in eadi other's aims, ftil 
Goth and Greek, 

Pelagia roshed to the brink, and gazed downward 
into the gloom, dnmb and dry-eyed widi horror. Twice 
they tumed over together in mid-air. .... The foot of 
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ihe tower, as was usual in Egypt, sloped outwards 
towards the water. They must stidke upon ihat — 
and then! . . . . It seemed an etemity ere they tonched 

the masonry The Amal was undennost .... 

She saw his fair floating locks dash against the cmel 
stone. His grasp suddenly loosened, his limbs col- 
lapsed; two distinct plnnges broke the dark sollen 
water; and then all was släl bat the awakened ripple, 
rapping angrily against the walL 

Pelagia gazed down one moment more, and then, 
with a shriek which rang along roof and river, she 
tomed, and fled down the stairs and out into the 
night 

Five minutes aflberwards, Phüammon, dripping, 
bmised, and bleeding, was crawling np the water- 
Steps at the lower end of the lane. A woman rashed 
firom the postem door, and stood on the quay edge, 
gazing wiüi clasped hands into the canal. The moon 
feil foll on her face. It was Pelagia. She saw him, 
knew him, and recoiled. 

"Sisterl — my sister! Forgive me!" 

^^Murderer!" she shrieked, and dashing aside his 
ontspread hands, fled wildly np the passage. 

The way was blocked wiüi bales of merchandise: 
bnt the dancer bounded over them like a deer; while 
Philammon, half stonned by his fall, and blinded by 
his dripping locks, stambled, feil, and lay, unable to 
risa She held on for a few yards towards the torch- 
lit mob, which was sarging and roaring in the main 
Street above, then tamed saddenly into a side alley, 
and vanished; while Philammon lay groaning upon 
the pavement, withoat a porpose or a hope apon 
eartL 
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Five minutes more, and Wulf was gazing over 
broken parapet, at the head of tweniy tenified spec- 
tators, male and female, whom Pelagia's shriek had 
snmmoned. 

He alone snspected that Philammon had been 
there; and shuddering at the thonght of what might 
have happened, he kept his secret 

But all knew that Pelagia had been on the tower; 
all had seen the Amal go up thither. Where vere 
they now? And why was the little postem gate found 
open, and shut only just in time to prevent the enr 
trance of the mob? 

Wulf stood, revolving in a brain but too well 
practised in such cases, all possible contingencies of 
death and horror. At last — 

"A rope and a light, Smid!" he almost whispered. 

They were brought, and Wulf, resisting all the 
entreaties of the younger men to allow them to go 
on the perilous search, lowered himself through tibe 
breach. 

He was about two-thirds down, when he shook 
the rope, and called, in a stifled voice to those 
above — 

"Haul up. I have seen enough.'' 

Breathless with curiosity and fear, they hauled him 
up. He stood among them for a few moments, sUent, 
as if stunned by the weight of some enormous woe. 

"Is he dead?" 

^'Odin has taken his son home, wolves of the 
Goths!" And he held out his right band to the 
awe-struck ring, and burst into an agony of weeping. 
• • . . A clotted tresB of long fair hair lay in his 
palm. 
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It was snatched; handed from man to man 

One after another recognised the beloved golden locks. 
And then, to the utter astonishment of the girls who 
stood round, the great simple hearts, too brave to be 
ashamed of tears, broke out, and wailed like children. 
. . . . Their Amal! Their heavenly man! Odin^s own 
son, their joy and pride, and gloryl Their "Kingdom 
of heaven," as his name declared him, who was all 
that each wished to be, and more, and jet belonged to 
them, bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh! Ah, it 
is bitter to all true human hearts to be robbed of their 
ideal, even though that ideal be that of a mere wild 
bull, and souUess gladiator. .... 

At last Smid spoke: — 

^^Heroes, this is Odin^s doom; and the Allfather is 
just. Had we listened to Prince Wulf four months 
ago, this had never been. We have been cowards and 
sluggards, and Odin is angry with his children. Let 
US swear to be Prince Wulfs men, and foUow him to- 
morrow where he will!" 

Wulf grasped his outstretched band lovingly — 

"No, Smid, son of Troll! These words are not 
yours to speak. Agilmund son of Cniva, Goderic son 
of Ermenric, you are Balts, and to you the succession 
appertains. Draw lots here, which of you shall be our 
chieftain." 

"No! no! Wulf!" cried both the youths at once. 
"You are the hero! you are the Sagaman! We are 
not worthy; we have been cowards and sluggards, like 
the rest. Wolves of the Goths, foUow the Wolf, even 
though he lead you to the land of the giants!" 

A roar of applause foUowed. 

"Lifl him on the shield," cried Goderic, tearing off 
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his bnckler. "Lift him on the shield! Hau, Wulf 
kingl Wulf, king of Egypt!" 

And the rest of the Goths, attracted bj the noise, 
roahed up the tower-stairs in time to join in the 
mighty shout of "Wulf, king of Egypt!" — as care- 
less of the vast multitude which yeUed and surged 
without, as boys are of the snow against the window- 
pane. 

"NoT Said Wulf, solemnly, as he stood on the 
uplifted shield. "If I be indeed your king, and ye 
my men, wolves of the Gk)th8, to-morrow we will go 
forth of this place, hated of Odin, rank with the in- 
nocent blood of Üie Alruna maid. Back to Adolf; 
back to OUT own people! Will you go?" 

"Back to Adolf!'' shouted the men. 

"You will not leave us to be murdered?*' cried 
one of the girls. "The mob are breaking the gates 
alreadyl" 

"Silence, silly onel Men — we have one thing to 
do. The Amal must not go to the Yalhalla without 
fair attendance.'' 

"Not the poor girls?'' said Agilmund, who took 
for granted that Wulf would wifih to celebrate the 
Amal's fnneral in true Gothic fashion by a slaughter 
of slaves. 

"No One of them I saw behare this very 

aftemoon worthy of a Vala. And they, too — ihey 
may make heroes' wives after all, yet .... Women 
are better than I fanded, even the worst of them. 
No. Go down, heroes, and throw the gates open; and 
call in the Gieek hounds to the funeral supper of a 
son of Odin." 

"Throw the gates open?" 
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''Yes. Goderic, take a dozen men, and be ready 
n the east halL Agilmimd, go with a dozen to the 
vest aide of the court — there in the kitchen; and 
vait tili you hear my war-cry. Smid and the rest of 
^ou, come with me through the Stahles close to the 
^ate — as silent as Hela.^* 

And they went down — to meet, fiill on the stairs 
»elow, old Miriam. 

Breathless and exhausted by her exertion, she had 
lallen heavily before Philammon^s streng arm; and 
ying half stunned for a while, recovered just in time 
meet her doom. 

She knew that it was come, and faced it like 
lerself. 

"Take the witch!" said Wulf, slowly — "Take 
he corrupter of heroes — the cause of all our sor- 
owsl" 

Miriam looked at him with a quiet smile. 

"The witch is accustomed long ago to hear fools 
ay on her the consequences of their own lust and 
aziness.^ 

"Hew her down, Smid, son of Troll, that she may 
»ass the Amal's soul and gladden it npon her way 
Niflheim." 

Smid dit it: bnt so terrible were the eyes whioh 
;lared upon him from those sunken sockets, that bis 
ight was dazzled. The axe tumed aside, and Struck 
ler Shoulder. She reeled, but did not falL 

^'It is enough,'' she said, quietly. 

"The accursed Grendel's daughter numbed my 
jrm!** said Smid. "Let her go! No man shall say 
hat I Struck a woman twice.'* 
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"Nidhogg waits for her, soon or late,*' answerel 
Wulf. 

And Miriam, cooUj folding her shawl aronnd her, 
tumed and walked steadily down the stair; while all 
men breathed more freely, as if delivered from soms 
accursed and snpematural spell. 

"And now," said Wulf, "to yonr posts, and vea- 
geancel" 

The mob had weitered and howled ineffecta&Ilj 
around the honse for some half-hour. Bnt the lofiy 
walls, opening on the street only by a few narrov 
Windows in the higher stories, rendered it an impreg- 
nable fortress. Suddenly, the iron gates were drawn 
back, disclosing to the front rank the conrt, glaring 
empty and silent and ghastly in the moonlight For 
an instant they recoiled, with a vagae horror, and 
dread of treachery: but the mass behind pressed them 
onward, and in swept the marderers of Hypatia, tili 
the conrt was füll of choking wretches, surging against 
the walls and pillars in aimless fury. And then, from 
nnder the archway on each side, rushed a body oftall 
armed men, driving back all incomers more; tiie gates 
slid together again npon their grooves; and the wild 
beasts of Alexandria were trapped at last 

And then began a murder grim and great From 
three different doors issued a line of Goths, whose 
helmets and mail-shirts made them invulnerable to the 
clumsy weapons of the mob , and began hewing their 
way right through the living mass, helpless from their 
close-packed array. Tme, they were but as one to 
ton; but what are ten curs before one lion? .... And 
the moon rose higher and higher, staring down ghastly 
and unmoved upon that doomed court of the furies, 
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md still the bills and swords hewed on and on, and 
lie Gotha drew the corpses, as they found room, to- 
v^ards a dark pile in Ute midst, where old Wnlf sat 
ipon a heap of slain, einging the praises of the Amal 
md the glories of Yalhalla, while the shrieks of his 
Ute rose shrill above the shrieks of the flying and the 
votinded, and its wild waltz-time danced and rollicked 
m swifter and swifter as the old singer maddened, in 
Lwftil mockery of the terror and agony around« 

And so, hj men and purposes which recked not of 
ler, as is the wont of F^ovidence, was the blood of 
Ijpatia avenged in part that night. 

In part oiüj. For Peter the Eeader, and his espe« 
dal assodates, were safe in sanctuary at the Csesareium, 
ilinging to the altar. Terrified at the storm which 
hej had raised, and fearing the consecinences of an 
ittack npon the palace, they had left the mob to ran 
iot at its will; and escaped the swords of the Goths, 
o be reserved for the more awfid pnnishment of im- 
)unity. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Every Man to Hla Own Plaoe. 

It was near midnight Eaphael had been sittuig 
some three hours in Miriam's inner Chamber, waitiog 
in vain for her retum. To recover, if possible, las 
ancestral wealth; to convey it, without a daj's delay, 
to Cyrene; and, if possible, to persuade the poor old 
Jewess to accompany him, and there to soothe, to 
guide, perhaps to convert her, was his next purpose: 
• — at edl events, with or without his wealth , to flee 
from that accursed city. And he connted impatieiitlj 
the slow hours and minutes which detained hkn in an 
atmosphere which seemed reeking with innocent hiood, 
black with the lowering curse of an ayenging Ood. 
More than once, unable to bear the thought, he rose to 
depart, and leave his wealth behind: but he was 
checked again by the thought of his own past !%• 
How had he added his own sin to the great heap of 
Alexandrian wickedness! How had he tempted otkn» 
pampered others in evil! Good 6od! how had he not 
only done evil with all his might, but had pleasore in 
those who did the same! And now, now he was 
reaping the fruit of his own devices. For yeais ptft, 
merely to please his lust of power, his misanthropc 
scom, he had been making that wicked Oresttf 
wickeder thsm he was even by his own base wiU and 
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tiatare; and bis puppet had avenged itself upon himl 

He, he had prompted him to ask Hypatia's band 

He had laid, half in sport, half m envj of her excel- 
lence, that fonl plot against the only human being 
whom he loved. .... and he had destroyed her! He, 
and not Peter, was the murderer of Hypatia! True, 

he had never meant her death No; but had he 

not meant for her worse than death? He had never 
foreseen. .... No ; but only because he did not choose 
to foresee. He had chosen to be a god; to kill and 
to make alive by bis own will and law: and behold, 
he had become a devil by that very act Who can — 
and who dare, even if he could — withdraw the sacred 
yeil £rom those bitter agonies of inward shame and 
self-reproach, made all the more intense by bis clear 
and undoubting knowledge that he was forgiven? 
What dread of punishment, what blank despair, could 
have pierced that great heart so deeply as did the 
thought that the God whom he had hated and defied 
had retumed him good for evil, and rewarded him not 
according to bis iniquities? That discovery, as Ezekiel 
of old had warned bis fore-fathers, filled up the cup of 
bis self-loathing. • . . . To have found at last the hated 
and dreaded name of God: and found that it was 
Love! . • . • To possess Victoria, a living, human 
likeness, however imperfect, of that God; and to pos- 
sess in her a home, a duty, a purpose, a firesh clear 
lifo of righteous labour, perhaps of final victory. .... 
That was bis punishment; that was the brand of Cain 
upon bis forehead; and he feit it greater than he could 
bear. 

But at least there was one thing to be done. 
Where be had sinned, there he must make amends^ 
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not as a propitiation, not even as a restitution; bat 
simplj as a confession of the truth which he Iiad 
found. And as his pnrpose shaped itself, he longed 
and prayed that Miriam might retum, and make it 
possible. 

And Miriam did retum. He heard her pass slowly 
throngh the onter room, leam from the girls who was 
within, Order them out of the apartments, close the 
onter door upon them; at last she entered, and said 
qnietly, — 

" Welcome I I have ezpected you. Ton could not 
surprise old Miriam. The teraph told me, last night, 
that yon would be here." .... 

Did she see the smile of incredulity upon Kaphael's 
face, or was it some sudden pang of conscience which 
made her cry out — 

". . . . NoI I did not! I never expected youl I 
am a liar, a miserable old liar, who cannot speak the 
truth, even if I try! Onlj look kind! Smile at me, 
Baphael! — Baphael come back at last to his poor 
miserable, villanous old mother! Smile on me but 
once, my beautifhl, my son! my son!" 

And springing to him, she clasped him in her 
anns. 

«Tour son?" 

**Yes, my soni Safe at last! Mine at last! I can 
prove it now! The son of my womb, though not the 
son of my tows!" And she laughed hysterically. 
"My child, my heir, for whom I have toiled and 
hoarded for tluree-and-thirty years. Quick! here are 
my keys. In that cabinet are all my papers — all I 
have is yours. Tour jewels are safe — boried with 
mine. The negro-woman, Eud»mon^s wife, knows 
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where. I made her swear secreqr upon her litüe wooden 
idol, and, Christiaii as ahe is, ^e has been honest 
Make her rieh for life. She hid yonr poor old mother, 
and kept her safe to see her hoj come home. Bat 
gire nothing to her little hosband; he is a bad fellow, 
and beats her. — Go, qnick! take your riches, and 
away! ... No, stay one moment — just one little 
moment — that the poor old wretch maj feast her 
eyes with the sight of her darling once more before 
she dies!" 

"Before you die? Yonr ßon? God of my fathers, 
what is the meaning of all this, Miriam? This 
xnoming I was the son of Ezra the merchant of 
Antiochr' 

"His son and heir, his son and heir! He knew all 
at last. We told him on his death-bed! I swear that 
we told him, and he adopted you 1 '* 

"We! Who?" 

"His wife and L He craved for a ehild, the old 
miser, and we gave him one — a better one than ever 
came of his family. But he loved you , accepted you, 
though he did Imow all. He was afraid of being 
laughed at after he was dead — afraid of having it 
known that he was childless, the old dotard! No — 
he was right — true Jew in that, after alll" 

"Who was my father, then?" inteirupted Baphael, 
in utter bewilderment 

The old woman laughed a laugh so long and wild, 
that Baphael shuddered. 

"Sit down at your mother^s feet Sit down • • . 
just to please the poor old thing! Even if you do not 
beliere her, just play at being her ehild, her darling, 

Hypatia. //. 20 
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for a minute before she dies; and she will teil jou all 
• • . . perhaps ihere is time yet!" .... 

And he sat down. .... ^^WLat if ihis incamation 
of all wickedness were really my moiher? .... And 
yet — why should I skrink dius proudly from the 
notion? Am I so pure myself as to deserve a puier 
source?^* .... And the old woman laid her hand fondly 
on hifl head, and her skinny fingers played with hii 
soft locks, as she spoke hurriedly and Üiick. 

**0f the house of Jesse, of the seed of Solomon; 
not a rabbi firom Babylon to Borne dare deny that! A 
king's daughter I am, and a king^s heart I had, and 
have, like Solomon's own, my son! • . . A kingly 
heart . . . . It made me dread and scom to be a slaye, 
a plaything, a sonlless doli, such as Jewish women are 
condemned to be by their tyrants, the men. I craved 
for wisdom, renown, power — power — power; and 
my nation reftised them to me; because, forsooth, Iwas 
a woman! So I left them. I went to the Christian 
priests . • . . They gave me what I asked .... They 
gave me more .... they pampered my woman^s va- 
nity, my pride, my self-will, my scom of wedded bon- 
dage, and bade me be a saint, the judge of angels and 
archangels, the bride of God! Liars! liars! And so 
— if you laugh, you kill me, Eaphael — and so M- 
riam, the daughter of Jonathan — !Miriam; of the 
house of David — Miriam, the descendant of Ruth and 
Bachab, of Bachel and Sara, became a Christiaa nun, 
and shut herseif up to see visions, and dream dreams, 
and fattened her own mad self-conceit upon the impions 
fancy that she was the spouse of the Nazarene, Joshua 
Bar- Joseph, whom she called Jehovah-Ishi — silence! 
If you stop me a moment, it may be too late. I hear 
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calling me abeady; and I made them promise 
take me before I had told all to my son — the 
mj shame!'^ 

iTho calls you?^' asked Eaphael; but after one 
sliudder she ran on, nnheeding, — 
ut they lied, lied, lied! I found them ont that 
... Do not look up at me, and I will teil you 
Tiere was a riot — a fight between the Christian 
and the Heathen devils — and the convent was 
, Eaphael, my son! — Sackedl .... Then I 
out their blasphemy. . . . Oh, God! I shrieked 
, Eaphael! I called on him to rend his heavens 
)me down — to pour out his thunderbolts upon 

— to cleave the earth and devour them — to 
he wretched helpless girl who adored him, who 
ven up father, mother, kinsfolk, wealth, the light 
ven, womanhood itself for him — who worshipped, 
.ted over him , dreamed of him night and 

. . . And, Eaphael, he did not hear me he 

t hear me .... did not hear me! .... And then 
7 it all for a lie! a liel" 

Lnd you knew it for what it is!" cried Eaphael 
h his sobs, as he thought of Victoria, and feit 
vein buming with righteous wrath. 
• "There was no mistaking that test, was there? 
For nine months I was mad. And then your 
my baby, my joy, my pride — that brought me 
selP once more! And I shook off the dust of 
et against those Galilsean priests, and went back 
own nation, where God had set me from the 
ling. I made them — the Eabbis, my father, my 

- I made them all receive me. They could not 
before my eye. I can make peoplo do what I 
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will, Saphael! I could — I conld make yon empeni 
now, if I had but time leftl I went back. I pahNJi 
you off on Ezra as bis Bon, I and bis wife, and mab 
bim believe that you bad been bom to bim wbOeb 

was in Byzantinm And tben — to live for yoil 

And I did live for you. For you I travelled £rat 
India to Britain, seeking wealtL For you I toiMt 
boarded, lied, intrigaed, won money by every meaos, 
no matter bow base — for was it not for you? Ani 
I bave conquered! Tou are tbe riebest Jew south(J 
tbe Mediterranean, you, my son! And you deeervB 
your wealtb. Tou bave your motber^s soul in you, VJ 
boy! I watebed you, gloried in you — in job 
cunning, your daring, your leaming, your contäqk 
for tbese Gentile bounds. Tou feit tbe royal bbod 
of Solomon witbin you! Tou feit tbat you wert i 
young lion of Judab, and tbey tbe jackals wbo ftt 
lowed to feed upon your leavings! And now, n0fl 
Tour only danger is past! Tbe cunning woman ■ 
gone — tbe sorceress wbo tried to take my young lioa 
in ber pitfall, and bas fallen into tbe midst of it her 
seif; and be is safe, and retumed to take tbe naiioiu 
for a prey, and grind tbeir bonos to powder, as it ii 
written, ^be coucbed like a lion, be lay down like a 
lioness's wbelp, and wbo dare rouse bim up?'" 

"Stop!" Said Rapbael, ''I must speaki Hoiherl 
I must! As you love me, as you expect me to Iotb 
you, answer! Had you a band in ber deadi? 
Speak!" 

"Did I not teil you tbat I was no more a Cbat 
tian? Had I remained one — wbo can teil whsk I 
migbt not bave done? All I, tbe Jewess, dare do 
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Ig — Pool that I am! I haye forgotten all this time 
e proof — the proof " — 

"I need no proo^ mother. Your words are enough," 
id Baphael, as be clasped her hand between bis 
m^ and pressed it to bis buming forebead. But tbe 
1 woman burried on — ^^See! See tbe black agate 
iiich you gave ber in your madness!*' 

"How did you obtaLn tbat!" 

^'I stole it — stole it, my son: as tbieves steal, and 
e crucified for stealing. Wbat was tbe cbance of 
e cross to a motber yeaming for ber cbild? — to a 
oiher wbo put round her baby's neck, tbree-and-tbirty 
aok years ago, tbat broken agate, and kept tbe otber 
df next ber own beart by day and nigbt? See! See 
)w tbey fit! Look, and believe your poor old sinful 
otber! Look, I say!" and sbe tbrust tbe talisman 
ito bis bands. 

"Now, let me diel I vowed never to teil tbis 
)cret but to you: never to teil it to you, until tbe 
[gbt I died. Farewell, my son! Kiss me but once 
- once, my cbild, my joy! Ob, tbis makes up for 
11! Makes up even for tbat day, tbe last on wbicb 
ever dreamed myself tbe bride of tbe Nazarenel" 

Bapbael feit tbat be must speak, now or never. 
'bougb it cost bim tbe loss of all bis wealtb, and a 
iotber*s curse, be must speak. And not daring to 
>ok up, be Said gently, — 

'^Men bave lied to you about Him, motber: but bas 

[e ever lied to you about Himself ? He did not lie 

• me, wben He sent me out into tbe world to find 

man, and sent me back again to you witb tbe good 

3WS tbat Tbe Man is bom into tbe world." 

But to bis astonisbment, instead of tbe burst of 
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bigoted Indignation which he had ezpected, 
answered in a low, con^ed, abstracted voice, — 

"And did He send you hither? Well — that fi 
more like what I used to fancy Hirn. . . . . A gml 
thoaght it is after all — a Jew the king of hoMk 
and earthl .... Well — I shall know soon.».*« 

I loved Hirn once, and perhaps per 

haps . . . ." 

WI17 did her head drop heavily upon his shonUer? 

He tumed — a dark stream of blood was flowing finw 

her lipsl He sprang to his feet The girls rosM 

in. They tore open her shawl, and saw the gliuftf 

wound, which she had hidden with such iron resohtioi 

to the last. Bat it was too late. Miriam the dangUff 

of Solomon was gone to her own place. 

« « « « 

Early the next moming, Baphael was standingA 
Cyrirs ante-room, awaiting an audience. There wvi 
loud Yoices within; and after a while a tribnne wbw 
he knew well hurried out, mattering curses — 

"What brings 70a here, £riend?" said SaphaeL 

"The scoandrel will not give them np,'' answeied 
he, in an andertone. 

"Give up whom?" 

"The marderers. They are in sanctaary now, it 
the CsBsareiam. Orestes sent me to demand them: 
and this fellow defies him openly!** And the tdboBi 
harried oat. 

Eaphael, sickened with disgust, half-tnmed to folkv 
him: bat his better angel conquered, and he obe^ 
the summons of the deacon who ushered him in. 

Cyril was Walking np and down, accörding to Ui 
castom, with great gtrides. When he saw who irti 
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Ms Yisitor, he stopped short with a look of fierce in- 
qoiry. Eaphael entered on bnsiness at once, with a 
cold cahn voice. 

"You know me, doubtless; and you know what I 
was. I am now a Christian catechnmen. I come 
to make such restitntion as I can for certain past ill- 
deeds done in this city. Ton will find among these 
papers the trust deeds for such a yearly sum of money 
as will enable you to hire a house of refiige for a 
hundred fallen women, and give such dowries to thirty 
of them yearly as will enable them to find suitable 
husbands. I have set down every detail of my plan. 
On its exact Ailfiknent depends the continuance of my 
gift." 

Cyril took the document eagerly, and was breaking 
out with some commonplace about pious benevolence, 
when the Jew stopped him. 

"Your Holiness's compliments are imnecessary. It 
is to your office, not to yourself, that this business 
relates." 

Cyril, whose conscience was ill enough at ease that 
moming, feit abashed before EaphaeFs dry and quiet 
manner, which bespoke, as he well knew, reproof more 
severe than all open upbraidings. So looking down, 
not without something like a blush, he ran bis eye 
hastily over the paper; and then said, in his blandest 
tone, — 

"My brother will forgive me for remarking, that 
while I acknowledge his perfect right to dispose of his 
charities as he will, it is somewhat startHng to me, as 
Metropolitan of Egypt, to find not only the Abbot 
Isidore of Felusium, but the secular Defender of the 
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Plebs, a ciyü officer, implicated, too, in the late C(m- 
spiracy, associated with me as co-trosteesJ' 

'^I have taken the advice of more than one Chm- 
tian bishop on the matter. I acknowledge joxa aar 
thority, by my presence here. If the Scriptures säj 
rightly, the civil magistrates are as much Grod's 
ministers as yon; and I am therefore bonnd to ac- 
knowledge their authority also. I shonld have pre- 
ferred associating the prefect with you in the tnist: 
bat as your dissensions with the present occnpant ot 
that post might have crippled my scheme, I have 
named the Defender of the Plebs, and have already 
put into his hands a copy of this document. Another 
copy has been sent to Isidore, who is empowered to 
receive all moneys from my Jewish bankers in Pelu- 
sium." 

"You doubt, then, either my ability or my honesty?" 
Said Cyril, who was becoming somewhat netüed. 

"If your Holiness dislikes my offer, it is easy to 
omit your name in the deed. One word more. If 
you deliver up to justice the murderers of my friend 
Hypatia, I double my bequest on the spot" 

Cyril burst out instantiy — 

"Thy money perish with thee! Do you presnme 
to bribe me into delivering up my children to the 
tyrant?" 

"I offer to give you the means of showing more 
mercy, provided that you will first do simple justice." 

"Justice?" cried Cyril. "Justice? If it be just 
that Peter should die, sir, see first whether it was 
not just that Hypatia should die! Not that I com- 
passed it. As I live, I would have given my own 
right band that this had not happened! Bat now that 
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ft is doue — let ^ose who talk of justice look first in 
which Scale of the balance it lies! Do you fancy, sir, 
that the people do not know their enemies from their 
friends? Do you fancy that they are to sit wiih folded 
hands, while a pedant makes common canse with a 
profligate, to drag them back again into the very black 
golf of outer darkness, ignorance, brutal lust, grinding 
slavery, firom which The Son of God died to &ee them, 
from which they are painAilly and slowly stniggling 
upward to the light of day? Tou, sir, if you be a 
Christian catechumen, should know for yourself what 
would haye been the fate of Alexandria had the devil's 
plot of two days since succeeded. What if the people 
Struck too fiercely? They Struck in the right place. 
What if they have given the rein to passions fit only 
for heathens? BecoUect the centuries of heathendom 
which bred those passions in them, and blame not my 
teaching, but the teaching of their forefathers. That 

very Peter What if he have for once given place 

to the devil, and avenged where he should have for- 
given? Has he no memories which may excuse him 
for fancying, in a just paroxysm of dread, that idolatry 
and falsehood must be crushed at any risk? — He 
who counts back for now three hundred years, in per- 
secution after persecution, martyrs, sir! martyrs — if 
you know what that word implies — of his own blood 
and kin; who, when he was but a seven years* boy, 
saw his own father made a sightless cripple to tlüs 
day, and his eider sister, a consecrated nun, devoured 
alive by swine in the open streets, at the hands of 
those who supported the very philosophy, the very 
gods, which Hypatia attempted yesterday to restore. 
Grod shall judge such a man; not I, nor you!" 
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"Let God jadge him, then, by deliveiing Mm to 
God's minister." 

'^God^s minister? That heathen and apostate pro- 
fect? When he has expiated his apostasy by penance, 
and retumed pablicly to the bosom of the ehnrch, it 
will be time enougli to obey him: tili then he is the 
minister of none bat the devil. And no ecclesiastic 
shall suffer at the tribunal of an iniidel. Holy Writ 
forbids us to go to law before the unjust Let the 
World say of me what it will. I defy it and its rolers. 
I have to establish the kingdom of God in this dly, 
and do it I will, knowing that other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid, which is Christ." 

"Wherefore you proceed to lay it afresh. A cnrious 
method of proving that it is laid abeady." 

"What do you mean?" asked Cyril, angrily. 

"Simply that God's kingdom, if it exist at all, 
miist be a sort of kingdom, considering Who is The 
King of it, which would have established itself withoat 
your help some time since; probably, indeed, if the 
Scriptures of my Jewish forefathers are to be believed, 
before the foundation of the world; and that yonr 
business was to believe that God was King of Alexan- 
dria, and had put the Eoman law there to cracify all 
murderers, ecclesiastics included, and that crucified 
they must be accordingly, as high as Haman him* 
seif." 

"I will hear no more of this, sir! I am respon- 
sible to God alone, and not to you: let it be enough 
that by virtue of the authority committed to me, 1 
shall cut off these men firom Üie church of God, by 
Bolemn exeommunication for three years to oome." 

"They are not cut off, then, it seems, m yet?" 
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"I teil you, sir, that I shall cut them ofiP! Do you 
come here to doubt my word?" 

"Not in the least, most august sir. Bat I sbonld 
haYe fancied that, according to my camal notions of 
God^s Kingdom and The Church, they had cut off 
themselves most effectually already, firom the moment 
when they cast away the Spirit of God, and took to 
themselves the spirit of morder and cmelty; and that 
all which your most just and laudable excommnnication 
conld effect, wonld he to inform the public of that 
fact However, farewell! My money shall be forth- 
coming in due time; and that is the most important 
matter between us at this moment. As for your client 
Peter and his fellowis, perhaps the most fear^l punish- 
ment which can befal them, is to go on as they have 
begun. I only hope that you will not follow in the 
same direction.'' 

"I?" cried Cyril, trembling with rage. 

"Keally I wish your Holiness well when I say so. 
K my notions seem to you somewhat secular, yours — 
forgive me — seem to me somewhat atheistic; and I 
advise you honestly to take care lest while you are 
busy tn^g to establish God^s kingdom, you forget 
what it is like, by shutting your eyes to ihose of its 
laws which are established already. I have no doubt 
that with your Holiness's great powers you will 
succeed in establishing something. My only dread is, 
that when it is established, you should discover to 
your horror that it is the deviFs kingdom, and not 
God's." 

And without waiting for an answer, Eaphael bowed 
himself out of the august presence, and sailing for 
Berenice that very day, widi Eudsemon and his negro 
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wife, went to bis own place; there to labour and 
to succour, a sad and stem, and yet a loTing and a 
much-loved man, for many a year to come. 

And now we will leaye Alexandria also, and taking 
a forward leap of some twenty years, see how all 
other persons mentioned in this histoiy went, likewise, 
each to their own place. 

♦ « ♦ « « 

A little more than twenty years after, the wisest 
and hellest man in the east was writing of Cyril, jost 
deceased — 

'^His deaih made those who sorvived him joyfbl; 
bnt it grieved most probably the dead; and there is 
cause to fear, lest, finding bis presence too trouble- 
some, they shonld send him back to ns. • . . . May 
it come to pass, by your prayers, that he may obtain 
mercy and forgiveness, and that the immeasnrable 
grace of God may prevail over bis wickedness." .... 

So wrote Theodoret, in days when men had not yet 
intercalated into Holy Writ that line of an obscnre 
modern hymn, which proclaims to man the good news 
that '^ There is no repentance in the grave.*' Let that 
be as it may, Gyril has gone to bis own place. What 
that place is in history is but too well known. What 
it is in the sight of Him unto Whom all live for ever, 
is no concem of ours. May He whose mercy is over 
all bis works, have mercy upon all, whether orthodox 
or nnorthodox, Papist or Protestant, who, like Cyril, 
begm by lying for the cause of truth; and setting off 
upon that evü read, arrive surely, with the Scribes 
and Pharisees of old, sooner or later at their own 
place. 
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Trae, he and Ms monks Iiad conqnered: but Hy- 
patia did not die nnavenged. In the hour of that 
imrighteons yictoiy, the Church of Alexandria re- 
ceived a deadly wound. It had admitted and sanc- 
tioned those habits of doing evil that good may come, 
of pious intrigne, and at last of open persecntion, 
which are certain to creep in wheresoever men 
attempt to set np a merely religious empire, inde- 
pendent of human relationships and civil laws; — to 
"establish," in short, a "theocracy," and by that very 
act confess their secret disbelief tiiat God is roling 
already. And the Egyptian Chnrch grew, year by 
year, more lawless and inhuman. Freed from enemies 
without, and from the union which fear compels, it 
tumed its ferocity inward, to prey on its own vitals, 
and to tear itself in pieces, by a voluntary stdcide, 
with mutual anathemas and exclusions, tiU it ended 
as a mere chaos of idolatrous sects, persecuting each 
other for metaphysical propositions, which, tme or 
false, were eqnally heretical in their months, because 
they nsed them only as watchwords of division. 
OrÜiodox or nnorthodox, they knew not God, for 
they knew neither righteousness, nor love, nor peaee. 

• . . • They '^hated their brethren, and walked on still 
in darkaess, not knowing whither they were going" 

• . . • tili Amrou and his Mahommedans appeared; 
and, whether they discovered the fact or not, they 
went to their own place. .... 

Thoagh the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ezceedlng 

f mall ; 
Thoagh He Stands and walts with patienee« with ezactneis grinds 

He all. — 

And so fonnd, in due time, the philosophers as 
well as the ecclesiastics of Alexandria. 
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Twentjr jears after Hypada's deadi, pbflosophy 
was flickering down to übe very socket Hypatia^& 
mtirder was its deaüi-blow. In langoage tremendons 
and nnmistakable, philosophers had been informed 
that mankind had done with them; that they had been 
weighed in the balances, and fonnd wanting; that if 
they had no better Gospel than that to preach, thej 
mnst make way for those who had. Aiid they did 
make way. We hear little or nothing of them or their 
wisdom henceforth, except at Athens, where Proclns, 
Marinas, Isidore, and others, kept up *^the golden 
chain of the Piatonic snccession,'^ and descended deeper 
and deeper, one after the other, into the realms of con- 
fhsion — conftision of the material with the spiritnal, 
of the subject with the object, the moral with the 
intellectnal; self-consistent in one thing only, — name- 
ly, in their exclusive Fharisaism; utterly nnable to 
proclaim any good news for man as man, or even to 
conceive of the possibility of such, and gradually 
looking with more and more complacency on all super* 
stitions which did not involve Üiat one idea, which 
alone they hated, — namely, the Incamation; craving 
after signs and wonders, dabbhng in magic, astrology, 
and barbarian fetichisms; bemoaning the fallen age, 
and barking querulously at every form of human 
thought except their own; writing pompous biographies, 
fall of bad Greek, worse taste, and still worse 
miracles 

— That last drear mood 
Of envious sloth, and proad decrepitade; 
Mo faithf no art^no king, no priest, no God; 
While round the freezing foanti of life in snarling ring, 
Gronch*d on ttie barewom sod, 
Babbling about ttie anreturning spring, 
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And whining tot dead gods, who oannot lave, 
The toothlesB systema abiver to their grave. 

The last scene of their tragedy was not without a 
)uch of pathos. ... In the year 529, Justinian finally 
losed, by imperial edict, the schools of Athens. They 
ad notlung more to teil the world, bat what the 
^orld had yawned over a thousand times before: why 
lionld they break the blessed silence by any more 
lieh noises? The philosophers feit so themselves. 
?hey had no mind to be martyrs, for they had nothing 
>r which to testify. They had no message for man- 
ind, and mankind no interest for them. All that was 
bft for them was to take care of their own soals; and 
smcying that they saw something like Plato's ideal 
epablic in the pnre monotheism of the Guebres, their 
Philosophie emperor the Khozroo, and his holy caste 
f magi, seven of them set off to Persia, to forget the 
lateiul existence of Christianity in that realized ideaL 
Sias for the facts! The pnrest monotheism, they dis- 
overed, was perfectly compatible with bigotry and 
erocity, luxnry and tyranny, serails and bowstrings, 
ncestuous marriages and corpses exposed to the beasts 
»f the field and the fowls of the air; and in reasonable 
ear for their own necks, the last seven Sages ofGreece 
etumed home, weary-hearted, into the Christian Empire 
rom which they had fled, fully contented with the 
)ermission which the Khozroo had obtained for them 
rom Justinian, to hold their peace, and die among 
Lecent people. So among decent people they died, 
eaving behind them, as their last legacy to mankind, 
^implicius^s Commentaries on Epictetos^s Enchiridion, 
m essay on the art of egotism, by obeying which, 
Yhosoever list may become as perfect a Pharisee as 
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ever darkened the earth of QodL Peace be to fheir 

ashes! . . . They are gone to their own place. 
« « « « 

Wulf, too, had gone to his own plaee, where8oe?er 
that may be. He died in Spain, fall of yean and 
honoors, at the court of Adolf and Fladdia, having 
resigned bis sovereignty into tbe bands of bia lawfid 
cbieftain, and baving lived long enongb to see Gh>d6Eic 
and bis younger companions in anns setded iriiih 
tbeir Alexandrian brides np on tbe snnny slopes firom 
wbicb they bad expelled Üie Yandals and tbe Snevi) 
to be tbe ancestors of ^'bluest-blooded*' Castüiui 
nobles. Wulf died, as be bad lived, a beaäiOL 
Pladdia, wbo loved bim well, as sbe loved all rigbteoos 
and noble sonls, bad succeeded once in persnading 
bim to accept baptism. Adolf bimself acted as one 
of bis Sponsors; and tbe old warrior was in tbe aet of 
stepping into tbe fönt, wben be tomed snddenly to 
tbe bisbop, and asked wbere were tbe souls of bii 
beatben ancestors? "In bell," replied tbe wortfaj 
prelate. Wulf drew back from tbe fönt, and thiew 
bis bearskin cloak around bim. . . . '*He wonld prefer, 
if Adolf bad no objection, to go to bis own people"* 
And so be died nnbaptized, and went to bis own 
place. 

Victoria was still alive and bnsy: bat Aagostine^B 
waming bad come trae — sbe bad foond trooble in 
tbe flesb. Tbe day of tbe Lord bad come, and Yandil 
tyrants were now the masters of tbe fair com lands of 
Africa. Her fatber and brotber were lying by the aide 
of Kapbael Aben-Ezra, beneatb tbe roined walls of 

• A foeU 
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Hippo, slain, long years before, in ihe vain attempt to 
deliyer their conntiy from the invading swanns. Bat 
ihej had died ihe death of heroes; and Victoria was 
content And it was whispered, among ihe down- 
trodden Catholics, who clung to her as an angel of 
mercy, that she^ too, had endnred stränge misery and 
disgrace .... ihat her delicate limbs bore ihe scars of 
fearfal tortores .... ihat a room in her house, into 
which none ever entered bat herseif, contained a yoong 
boy^s grave; and that she passed long nights of prayer 
upon Üie spot, where lay her only child, martyred by 
ihe hands of Arian persecators. Nay, some of ihe few 
who having dared to face ihat fearfdl storm, had sor- 
yived its fory, asserted ihat she herseif, amid her own 
shame and agony, had cheered ihe shrinking boy on to 
his glorioas deaüi. Bat ihoagh she had fonnd troable 
in ihe flesh, her spirit knew none. Clear-eyed and 
joyful as when she walked by her faiher's side on ihe 
field of Ostia, she went to and fro among ihe victims 
of Yandal rapine and persecation, spending upon ihe 
maimed, the sick, ihe rained, ihe small remnants of 
her former wealth, and winning, by her purity and her 
piety, the reverence and favour even of ihe barbarian 
conquerors. She had her work to do, and she did it, 
and was content; and, in good time, she also went to 
her own place. 

Abbot Pambo, as well as Arsenius, had been dead 
several years; ihe abbofs place was fiUed, by his own 
dying command, by a hermit from ihe neighbooring 
deserts, who had made himself famoos for many miles 
round, by his extraordinaiy austerities, his ceaseless 
prayers, his loving wisdom, and, it was rumoured, by 
yarious eures which could be only attributed to mira- 

ffypatia, lU 21 
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culous powers. While still in ihe prime of liis man- 
hood, he was dragged, against bis own entreaties, &om 
a lofty cranny of the cMs to preside over the Laura of 
Scetis, and ordained a deacon at the advice of Pambo, 
by the bishop of the diocese, who, three years aflQ> 
wards, took on himself to command him to enter the 
priesthood. The eider monks considered it an indignity 
to be mied by so young a man: but the monastery 
throve and grew rapidly under his govemment BGs 
sweetness, patience, and hmnUity, and, above all, 
his marvellons understanding of the doubts and tempta- 
tions of his own generation, soon drew around him aU 
whose sensitiveness or waywardness had made them 
nnmanageable in the neighbouring monasteries. As to 
David in the mountains, so to him, every one who was 
discontented, and every one who was oppressed, gathered 
themselves. The neighbouring abbots were at first in- 
cHned to shrink &om him, as one who ate and drank 
with publicans and sinners: butthey held their peace, 
when they saw those whom they had driven out as re- 
probates labouring peacefdlly and cheerfidly under 
Phüammon. The eider generation of Scetis, too, saw, 
with some horror, the new influx of sinners: but their 
abbot had but one answer to their remonstrances — 
*^ Those who are whole need not a physician, but those 
who are sick." 

Never was the young abbot heard to speak harshlj 
of any human being. "When thou hast tried in vain 
for seven years," he used to say, "to convert a sinner. 
ihen only wilt thou have a right to suspect him of being 
a worse man than thyself." That there is a seed of 
good in aU men, a Divine Word and Spirit striving 
with all men, a gospel and good news which woold 
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tum the hearts of all men, if abbots and priests could 
but preacb it aright, was bis favourite doctrine, and 
one wbicb he used to defend, wben, at rare intervals, 
be allowed bimself to discuss any subject, from the 
writings of bis favourite tbeologian, Clement of Alex- 
andria. Above all, be stopped, by stem rebuke, any 
attempt to revile either heretics or heathens. "On the 
Catbolic Church alone," be nsed to say, "lies the 
blame of all beresy and unbelief : for if she were but 
for one day that wbicb she ought to be, the world 
would be converted before nightfall." To one elass of 
sins, indeed, he was inexorable — all but ferocious; 
to the sins, namely, of religious persons. In propor- 
tion to any man's reputation for orthodoxy and sanctity, 
Philammon's judgment of bim was stem and pitiless. 
More than once events proved bim to have been unjust: 
when he saw bimself to be so, none could confess bis 
mistake more frankly, or humiliate bimself for it more 
bitterly: but from bis rule he never swerved; and the 
Pharisees of the Nile dreaded and avoided bim, as 
mucb as the publicans and sinners loved and followed 
bim. 

One thing, only, in bis condnct gave some handle 
for scandal, among the just persons wbo needed no re- 
pentance. It was well known that in bis most solemn 
devotions, on those long nights of unceasing prayer and 
self-discipline, wbicb won bim a reputation for super- 
human sancti^, there mingled always with bis prayers 
the names of two women. And, when some worthy 
eider, taking courage from bis years, dared to hint 
kindly to bim, that such conduct caused some scandal 
to the weaker bretbren, "It is trae," answered he: "teil 
my brethren that I pray nightly for two women: both 

21* 
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of them young; both of them beautifiil; boüi of ihem 
beloved by me more ihan I love my own soul; and 
teil them, moreover, ihat one of ihe two was a harlot, 
and the other a beaüien." Tbe old monk laid bis band 
OD bis moutb, and retured. 

Tbe remainder of bis bistoiy it seems better to ex- 
tract from an impublisbed firagment of the Hagiologia 
Nilotica of Graidiocolosyrtos Tabenniticas, the greater 
part of wbicb valuable work was destroyed at the 
taking of Alexandria nnder Amrou, a. d. 640. 

*'Now wben the said abbot had mied ihe monas* 
tery of Scetis seven years with uncommon prudence, 
resplendent in virtne and in miracles, it befel that one 
moming he was late for the Divine office. Whereon 
a certain ancient broiher, who was also a deacon, being 
sent to ascertain the cause of so nnwonted a defecdon, 
fouud the holy man extended npon ihe floor of bis cell, 
like Balaam in tbe flesb, though far differing from him 
in the spirit, having fallen into a trance, but having 
bis eyes open. Who, not daring to arouse bim, sat ly 
him nntil ihe hour of noon, judging righily ihat some- 
thing &om heaven had befallen him. And at that honr, 
the Saint ansing withont astonishment, said, 'Brother, 
make ready for me ihe divine elements, that I may 
consecrate them.' And he asking ihe reason where- 
fore, ihe saint replied, 'That I may partake ihereof 
with aU my brethren, ere I depart bence. For know 
assoredly that, within ihe seventh day, I shall migrtte 
to the celestial mansions. For this night stood by me 
in a dream, those two women, whom I love, and for 
whom I pray; ihe one clothed in a white, the other in 
a raby-colonred garment, and holding each other by 
the band; who said to me, "''That l^e after death ü 
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not such a one as 70U fancy: come, iherefore, and be- 
hold wiüi US what it is Uke."'* Troubled at wUch 
words, ihe deacon went forth: yet on account not omlj 
of holy obedience, bnt abo of the sanctity of ihe 
blessed abbot, did not hesitate to prepare according to 
his conunand the divine elements; which the abbot 
baving consecrated, distributed among his brethren, re- 
serving only a portion of the most holy bread and wine; 
and then, having bestowed on them all the kiss of 
peace, he took the paten and chalice in his hands, and 
went forth from the monasteiy towards the desert; whom 
the whole fratemity foUowed weeping, as knowing that 
they should see his face no mora But he, having ar- 
rived at the foot of a certain mountain, stopped, and 
blessing ihem, conunanded them that they shoald follow 
him no farther, and dismissed them with these words: 
*As ye have been loved, so love. As ye have been 
forgiven, so forgive. As ye have been judged, so 
judge.' And so ascending, was taken away from their 
eyes. Now they, retuming astonished, watched three 
days with prayer and fasting: but at last the eldest 
brother, being ashamed, likeElisha before the entreaties 
of Elijah^s disdples, sent two of^the yonng men to seek 
their master. 

'^To whom befel a thing noteworühy and fall of 
miracles. For ascending ihe same monntain where 
they had left the abbot, they met wüh a certain 
Moorish people, not averse to the Christian veiity, who 
declare that certain days before a priest had passed by 
them, bearing a paten and chalice, and blessing them 
in silence, proceeded across the desert in the direction 
of the cave of the holy Amma. 

'*And they inqxiiring who this Amma might be, 
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the Moors answered that some twenty years ago there 
had arrived in those monntains a woman more beautifol 
tlian had ever before been seen in that region, dressed 
in rieh garments; who after a short sojoum among tlieir 
tribe, having distributed among them the jewels which 
she wore, had embraced the eremitic life, and sojonmed 
upon the highest peak of a neighbouring moantain; 
tili, her gannents failing her, she beeame invisible to 
mankind, saving to a few women of the tribe, who 
went up from time to time to carry her offerings of 
fruit and meal, and to ask the blessing of her prayers. 
To whom she rarely appeared, veiled down to her feet 
in black hair of exceeding length and splendour. 

"Hearing these things, the two brethren doubted 
for a while: but at last, determining to proceed, arriyed 
at sonset upon the summit of the said mountain. 

"Where, behold a great miracle. For above an 
open grave, freshly dug in the sand, a cloud of vnl- 
tures and obscene birds hovered, whom two Hons, 
fiercely contending, drove away with their talons, as if 
from some sacred deposit therein enshrined. Towards 
whom the two brethren, fortifying Üiemselves with the 
sign of the holy cross, ascended. Whereupon the lions, 
as having fulfilled the term of their guardiaoship, 
retired, and lefk to the brethren a sight which thej 
beheld with astonishment, and not without tears. 

"For in the open grave lay ihe body of Philammon 
the abbot; and by his side, wrapt in his cloak, the 
corpse of a woman of exceeding beauty, such as the 
Moors had described. Whom embracing straighüj} 
as a brother a sister, and joining his Ups to hers, 
he had rendered up his soul to 6od; not without 
bestowing on her, as it seemed, ihe most holy sacra* 
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lent; for by the grave-side stood the pateu and the 
halice emptied of their divine contents. 

"Having beheld which things awhile in silence, 
hej considered that the right imderstanding of such 
latters pertained to the judgment-seat above, and 
ras imnecessary to be comprehended by men conse- 
rated to God. Whereon, filling in the grave with 
11 haste, they retumed weeping to the Laura, and 
eclared to them. the stränge things which they had 
eheld, and whereof I the writer, having coUected 
lese facts firom sacrosanct and most trustworthy 
louths, can only say that wisdom is justified of all 
er children. 

"Now, before they retumed, one of the brethren 
sarching the cave wherein the holy woman dwelt, 
)und ihere neither food, fumiture, or other matters; 
äving one bracelet of gold, of large size and stränge 
''orkmanship , engraven with foreign characters, which 

one could decipher. The which bracelet, being 
iken home to the Laura of Scetis, and there dedicated 

1 the chapel to the memory of the holy Amma, proved 
eyond all doubt the sanctity of its former possessor, 
y the miracles which its virtue worked; the famo 
hereof spreading abroad throughout the whole 
^hebaid, drew innumerable crowds of suppliants to 
lat holy relic. But it came to pass, after the Vandalic 
ersecution wherewith Huneric and Genseric the king 
ßvastated A^ca, and enriched the Catholic Church 
ith innumerable martyrs, that certain wandering 
sirbarians of the Vandalic race, imbued with the Arian 
ravity, and made insolent by success, boiled over £rom 
le parts of Mauritania into the Thebaid region. Who 
iundering and buming all mouasteries , and insulting 
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ihe consecrated virgins, at last arrived even at the 
monastery of Scetk, where tliey not only, according to 
their impioos custom, defiled Üie altar, and carried off 
the sacred vessels, but also bore awaj ihat most Holy 
relic, the chief gloiy of the Laura, — namely, ibe 
bracelet of the holy Anuna, impiously pretending that 
it had belonged to a wairior of theur tribe, and thns 
expounding tiie writing thereon engraven — 

Por Amalric Amal*« Son Smid Troll*« Son Made Me. 

Wherein whether they spoke tmih or not, yet their 
sacrüege did not remain unponished; for attempting to 
retom homeward toward i^e sea by way of Üie Nile, 
they were set upon while weighed down with wine and 
sleep, by the conntty people, and to a man. miserably 
destroyed. But ihe pions folk, restoring ihe holy gold 
to its pristine sanctuary, were not imrewarded: for 
since ihat day it grows glorioos with ever fresh mirades 
— as of blind restored to sight, paralytics to strength, 
demoniacs to sanity — to iäe hononr of ihe orthodox 
Catholic Chnrch, and of its ever-blessed saints.'' 

* * * 4( 

So be it. Pelagia and Philammon, like ihe rest, 
went to iheir own place . . . to ihe only place where 
such in such days could find rest • . . to the deserk 
and ihe hermifs cell, and ihen forward into that faiiy 
land of legend and miracle, wherein all sainily lives 
were destined to be enveloped for many a centnij 
thenceforÜL 

And now, readers, farewelL I have shown you 
New Foes under an Old Face — your own likenesses 
in toga aad tunic, instead of coat and bonnet One 
Word before we part The same devil who tempted 
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these old Egyptians tempts you. The same God who 
wonld bave saved these old Egyptians if they bad 
willed, will save you, if you wilL Their sins are yours, 
Üieir errors yours, their doom yours, their deliv^ance 
yours. There is nothing new under the sun. The 
thing which has been, it is that which shall be. Let 
bim that is without sin among you cast the first stone, 
wbetber at Hypatia or Pelagia, Miriam or Bapbael, 
Cyril or Phüammon. 
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Euthanasia x v. 

J. H. Ewing: Jackanapes, etc. x v. 
A Fiat Iron for a Farthing x v. The 
Brownies, etc. x v. 

Expiated 2 v. 

F. AV. Farrar: Darkness and Dawn 3 V. 

The Fate of Fenella, hy 24 authors, i v. 

Percy Fendall: vide F. C. Philips. 

George Manville Fenn: The Parson 
o* Duraford 2 v. The Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding: Tom Jones 2 v. 

Five Centuries of theEnglish Language 
and Literature (vol. 500) i v. 

George Fleming: Kismet. A Nile 
Novel X V. Andromeda 2 v. 

A. Forbes : My Experiences of the War 
between France and Germany 2 v. Sol- 
diering and Scribbling x v. See also 
•'Daily News," War Correspondence. 

R. E. Forrest: Eight Days 2 v. 

Mrs. Forrester : Viva 2 v. Rhona 2 v. 
Roy and Viola 2 v. My Lord and My Lady 
2 V. I have Lived and Loved 2 v. June 2 v. 
Omnia Vanitas x v. Although he was a 
Lord I V. Corisande i v. Once Again 2 v. 
Of the World, Worldly x v. Dearest 2 v. 

J. Forster: Life ofCharles Dickens 6 v. 
Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Jessie Fothergill : The First Violin 2 v. 
Probation 2 v. Made orMarred, and " One 
of Three " x v. Kith and Kin 2 v. Peril 
2 v. Borderland 2 v. 

*♦ FoundDead," Authorof— V. J. Payn. 

Caroline Fox: MemoriesofOldFriends 
from her Journals, editedby H. N. Pym 2 v. 

Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Edvs^ard A. Freeman: The Growth 
of the English Constitution x v. Select 
Historical Essays x v. Sketches from 
French Travel i v. 

James Anthony Froude: Oceana x v. 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, etc. i v. 

Lady G. FuUerton: Ellen Middleton 
I v. Grantley Manor 2 v. Lady Bird2v. 
Too Strange not to beTrue 2 v. Constance 
Sherwood 2 v. A stormy Life 2 v. Mrs. 
Gerald's Niece 2 v. The Notary's Daugh- 
ter I v. The Lilies of the Valley, and The 
House of Penarvan i v. The Countess de 
Bonneval x v. Rose Leblanc i v. Seven 
Stories X V. The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 

1 V. A Will and a Way, etc. 2 v. Eliane 

2 V. {vide Craven). Laurentia x v. 
Mrs. Gaskell : Mary Barton x v. Ruth 

2 v. North and South i v. Lizzie Leigh, 
etc, i V. Charlotte Bronte 2 v. Xtd» t\ve 



Witch, etc. I V. Sylvia's Lovers 2v. A Daik 
Night's Work i v. Wives and Daughteß 
3 v. Cranford i v. Cousin Phillis, etc. i v. 

Dorothea Gerard: Lady Baby 2 t. 
Recha x v. Orthodox i v. 

E. Gerard : A Secret Mission i v. 

Agnes Giberne: The Curate'sHomeiT. 

G. Gissing: Demos. A Story of Eng- 
lish Socialism 2 v. New Grrub Street 2 t. 

Right Hon. Vf, E. Gladstone: Rome 
and the Newest Fashions in Religion !▼. 
Bulgarian Horrors, etc. x v. The Hellenic 
Factor in the Eastem Problem x v. 

Goldsmith : The Select Works : Tbe 
Vicar of Wakefield, etc. (w. Portrait) it. 

Ed ward J . Goodman : Too Curioos i v. 

J. Gordon: A Diplomat's DiaryiT> 

Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon*8 Journals, 
at Kartoum. Introduction and Notes by 
A. E. Hake (with eighteen Illustrations) 2T. 

Mrs. Gore : Castles in the Air x v. The 
Dean's Daughter 2 v. Progress and Fn- 
judice2v. Mammon 2 V. ALife'sLessons 
2V. Two Aristocracies2v. Heckington 2t. 

Sarah Grand: OurManifoldNatoreiT. 

Miss Grant: Victor Lescar 2 v. The 
Sun-Maid 2 v. My Heart's in the Higfa- 
lands 2 v. Ardste 2 v. Prince Hugo 2 t. 
Cara Roma 2 v. 

M. Gray: The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land 2 V. The Reproach of Annesley 2 ▼• 

Ethel St. Clair Grimwood: My Three 
Years in Manipur (with Portrait) x v. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman: Tyrol and 
the Tyrolese i v. 

Aräiibald Clavering Gunter: Mr. 
Barnes of New York i v. 

"Guy Livingstone,** Author of— Guy 
Livingstone z v. Sword and Grown x t. 
Barren Honour x v. Border and Bastüle 
X v. Maurice Dering x v. Sans Merd2T. 
Breaking a Butterfly 2 v. Anteros 8T. 
Hagarene 2 v. 

J . Habberton : Helen's Babies & Odier 
People'sChildren x v- TheBowshamPoixle 
X V. One Tramp : Mrs.Maybum'sTwinsxT. 

H. Rider Haggard: King Solomon's 
Mines i v. She 2 v. Jess 2 v. Allan Quater- 
main 2 v. The Witch's Head 2 v. Maiwa's 
Revenge x v. Mr. Meeson's WiÜ x v. Colo- 
nel Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. Cleopatra 2 v. 
Allan's Wife x v. Beatrice 2 v. Dawn 2V. 
Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. 

H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang: 
The World's Desire 2 v. 

l^v^tb*. vide ^^ ^^TdAti.*m Xounuds." 
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2 ▼. How They Loved Hirn 2 v. Facing 
the Footlights (w. Portrait) 2 v. A Moment 
ofMadness,etc.zv. TheGhostof Charlotte 
Cray , etc. i v. Feeress and Player 2 v. 
Under the Liliesand Roses 2 ▼. TheHeart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. The Heir Presumptive 
2 V. The Master Passion 2 v. Spiders of 
Society 2 V. Driven to Bay 2 V. ADaughter 
of the Tropics 2 v. Gentleman and Courtier 
2 V. On Circumstantial Evidence 2 v. 
Mount Eden. A Romance 2 v. Blindfold 
2 V. A Scarlet Sin x v. A Bankrupt Heart 

2 V. 

Mrs. Marsh: Ravenscliffe 2 v. Emilia 
Wyndham 2 v. Castle Avon 2 v. Aubrey 
2 V. The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. The Rose of Ashurst 2 ▼. 

Emma Marshall: Mrs. Mainwaring's 
Journal x v. Ben venuta i v. Lady Alice i v. 
Dayspring z v. Life's Aftermath x v. In 
the East Country x v. No. XIII ; or, The 
Story of the Lost Vestal x v. In Four 
Reigns x v. On the Banks of the Ouse x v. 
In the City of Flowers i v. Alma x v. Under 
Salisbuiy Spire i v. The End Crowns All 
X V. Winchester Meads i v. EvenUde 
Light X V. Winifrede's Journal i v. Bristol 
Beils X V. In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell X v. A Lily among Thoms x v. 
Penshurst Castle x v. 

Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry Reeves) : 
"CherryRipe!"2v. "Lando^theLeal" 
x V. My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. As he 
comes up the Stair, etc. x v. Sam's Sweet- 
heart 2 v. Ejrre's Acquittal 2 v. Found 
Out X v. Murder or Manslaughter? x v. 
TheFashionofthisWorld(8oPf.) Blind 
Justice , etc. x v. What the Glass Told 
and A Study of a Woman x ▼. 

Colonel Maurice: The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe x v. 

" Mehalah," Author of— riVfe Baring- 
Qould. 

Wh3rtc-Mclville : Kate Coventry x v. 
Holmby House 2 v. Digby Grand 1 v. 
Good for Nothing 2 v. TheQueen's Maries 
2 v. The Gladiators 2 v. The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. Cerise 2 v. The Inter* 
preter 2 v. The White Rose 2 ▼. M. or 
N. XV. Contraband; or ALosingHazard 
X V. Sarchedon 2 v. Uncle John 2 v. 
Katerfelto x v. Sister Louise x v. Rosine 
X V. Roys* Wife 2 v. Black but Comely 
2 V. Riding Recollections x v. 

George Meredith: The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel 2 v. Beauchamp's Career 
8 ▼. The Tragic Comedians x v. 



Owen Meredith: v, R. Lord Lyttoo. 

Henry Seton Merriman: Too^ 
MisUey i v. Frisoners and Captives 2 t. 
From One Generation to Another x ?. 

Milton: The Poedcal Works x v. 

"Miss MoUy," Anthor of— Geraldine 
Hawthome x v. 

" Molly Bawn,** Author of-vi&BIrB. 
Hungerford. 

Miss Mont^omery: Misunderstood 
XV. Thrown Together 2 V. Thwartediv. 
Wild Mike x v. Seaforth 2 v. The Bbe 
Veil X V. Transformed x v. The Fiättx- 
man's Daughter; to which is added: A 
Very Simple Story i v. 

Frank Frankfort Moore: "I forlnd 
the Banns " 2 v. A gray Eye or so 2V. 

Moore: Poet. Works (w. Portr.) 5?. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs 3 v. 

Henry Morley : Of English Literatan 
in the Reign of "N^ctoria. With Facsimües 
of the Signatures of Authors in tlie 
Tauchnitz Edition [v. 2000]. 

William Morris: Poems. Edited ivith 
a Memoir by Francis Hueffer x v. 

D.Christie Murray: RainbowGoldar. 

E. C. Grenville : Murray : The Member 
for Paris 2 v. Yoimg Brown 2 v. The 
Boudoir Cabal 3 v. Frenc^ Pictnres in 
English Chalk (xst Series) 2 v. The Rns- 
sians of To-day x v. French Pictnres in 
English Chalk (2nd Series) 2 v. Strange 
Tales X v. That Artfiil Vicar 2 v. Six M011& 
in the Ranks x v. Feople I have met it. 

"My Littie Lady," Anthor o{-vide 
E. Frances Poynter. 

The New l'estament [v. xooo]. 

Mrs. Newby: Common Sense 2 ▼. 

Dr. J. H. Newman : Callista x ▼. 

"Nina Balatka,** Autfaor of— vi& 
Anthony TroUope. 

" No Church,** Author of->No Chnidi 
2 v. Owen : — a Waif 2 v, 

Lady Augusts Noel: FromGenecstkn 
to Generation i v. Hiüiersea Mere t t. 

W. E. Norris: My Friend Jim x v. A 
Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. Major and Waot 
2 V. The Rogne 2 v. Miss ShaftotT. 
Mrs. Fenton x v. Misadventure t ▼. Saint 
Ann's X V. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton: Stuart ofDonleaib 
2 V. LostandSaved 2v. OldSir Donglas it. 

Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

Novels & Tales v. Household Worda. 

Laurence Oliphant: Altioxa Pete av. 
Masollam 2 ▼. 
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P. C. Philips ft P. Pendall: A Daagh- 
ter's Sacrifice x v. Margaret B3mg x v. 

P. C. PhUips and C. J. Wills: The 
Fatal Pbryne x v. The Scudamores x v. 
A Maiden Fair to See x v. Sybil Ros6*s 
Marriage x v. 

Edgar Allan Poe: Poems and Essays, 
edited with a new Memoir byj. H. Ing^ram 
x ▼. Tales, edited by J. H. Ingram x v. 

Pope : SelectPoet.Works (w. Port.) x ▼. 

E. Prancea Poynter: My Little Lady 
a V. Ersilia 2 ▼. Among Uie Hills x v. 
Madame de Presnel x v. 

Praed: vide Campbell- Praed. 

Mra. E. Prentiss: Stepping Heaven- 
ward X ▼. 

The Prince Consorf s Speeches and 
Addresses (with Portrait) x v. 

Richard Pryce : Miss Maxwell's Affec- 
tions I V. The Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. 
Time and the Woman x v. 

Horace N. Pym: vide Caroline Fox. 

Q. : Noughts and Grosses x ▼. I Saw 
Three Ships x ▼. Dead Man's Rock x v. 

W. P. Rae: Westward by Rail x v. 
Miss Bayle's Romance 2 v. The Business 
of Travel x v. 

The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade: "It is never too late 
to mend ** 2 v. " Love me little, love me 
long " X y. The Cloister and the Hearth 
2 V. Hard Cash 3 v. Put Yourself in his 
Place 2 V. A Terrible Temptation 2 v. 
Peg Woffington x v. Christie Johnstone 
I ▼. A Simpleton 2 v. The Wandering 
Heir XV. AWoman-Hater2v. Readiana 

1 V. Sfngleheart and Doubleface x v. 

** Recommended to Mercy,'* Author 
of— Recommended to Mercy 2 v. Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

James Rice: vide Walter Besant. 

A. Bäte Richards : So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson: Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G.Traffbrd) : George 
Geith of Fen Court 2 v. Maxwell Drewitt 

2 v. TheRaceforWealth 2v. Farabove 
Rubies 2 v. The Earl's Promise 2 v. 
Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Rev. F. W. Robertson: Sermons 4 v. 

Charles H. Ross: The Pretty Widow 
X V. A London Romance 2 v. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Poems i v. 
Ballads and Sonnets x v. 

Roy Teilet: The Outcasts x v. A 
Draughtof Lethe XV. Pastor &Prelate 2 v. 

J. Rufiini: Laviniaav. Doctor Antonio 



XV. Lorenzo Benoni X V. Vincenzt 
Quiet Nook in the Jura IV ThePar 
on a Visit to Paris x v. Carlino, < 

W. Clark Russell: A Saüor's 
heart 2 v. The "Lady Maud" 
Sea Queen 2 v. 

Sala : The Seven Sons of Mamz 

JohnSaunders: Israel Mort,0 
2 V. The Shipowner's Daughter 
Noble Wife 2 v. 

Katherine Saunders: Joan 
weather, etc. x v. Gideon*s Rock, 
The High Mills 2 v. Sebastian 1 1 

Col.R.H.Savage: MyOffidalA 
The LitÜe Lady of Lagunitas (w 
2 V. Prince Schamyl's Wooing i 
MaskedVenus2v. DelilahofHar 
The Anarchist 2 v. 

Sir Walter Scott; Waverley(\K 
X V. The Antiquary x v. Ivanh 
KenQworth i v. Quentin Durward 
Mortality x v. Guy Mannering x 
Roy X V. The Pirate x v. The F 
ofNigel XV. The Black D warf; A 
of Montrose x v. , The Bride of L 
moor X V. The Heart of Mid-' 
2 V. The Monastery x v. The Ab 
Peveril of the Peak 2 v. The ] 
Works 2 V. Woodstock IV. TheFa 
of Perth X v. Anne of Geierstein 

Prof. Seeley : Life and Times < 
(with a Portrait of Stein) 4 V. 1 
pansion of England x v. Goethe 1 

Miss Sewell : Amy Herbert 2 v. 
a V. A Glimpse of the World 2 
Journal of a Home Life 2 v. Af 
2 V. The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare: Plays and Poen 

Portrait) (Second Edtitott) com] 

Shakespeare* 5 Plays may also b 

37 numbers, at Ji 0,30. each i 

DouDtiul Plays x v. 

Shelley: A Selection from his Po 

Nathan Sheppard: Shut np i 
(Second Edition^ enlar-ged) x v. 

Sheridan: The Dramadc Wor 

J. H. Shorthouse: John Ingles 
Blanche, Lady Falaise i v. 

Smollett: Roderidc Randoc 
Humphry Clinker x v. Peregrine Pi 

Society in London. By a \ 
Resident x v. 

Somerville ft Martin Ross: K 
Vineyard x v. 

The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Bari Stanhope (Lord Mahon 
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^ of England 7 ▼. The Reign of 

aK^^^^Qoeen Anne 2 v. 

^^■-.' Sterne: Tristram Shandy ZV. ASenti- 

ujsr- BMOtal Joumey (with Portrait) i v. 

^^~ . Robert Louis Stevenson: Treasure 

Uand z v. Dr. JekjU and Mr. Hyde, etc. 
^c' ' 1 ▼> Kidnapped z v. The Black Arrow 
-::. a V. The Master of Ballantrae z v. The 
^ " Iferty Men, etc. z v. Across the Plains 

X V. Island Nights' Entertainments z v. 
^ Catriona. A Sequel to " Kidnapped," z v. 
- "Still Waters," Author of— StiU 

Waters z v. Dorothy z v. De Cressy z v. 

Unde Ralph z v. Maiden Sisters z v. 

Martha Brown z v. Vanessa z v. 
M. C. Stirling: Two Tales of Married 

life 2 V. Vol. II. A True Man , Vol. I. 

vide G. M. Craik. 

Frank R. Stockton: The House of 
Martha z v. 

" The Story of Elizabeth ,*» Author of 
— vide Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. H . Beecher Stowe : Uncle Tom.'s 
Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v, A Key to Uncle 
Tom'sCabin2v. Dredav. TheMinister's 
Wooing z V. Oldtown Folks 2 v. 

** Sunbeam Stories," Author ot—vtde 
Mrs. Mackarness. 

S^vift: Gulliver's Travels z v. 

John Addington Symonds: Sketches 
in Italy z v. New ItaLan Sketches z v. 

Tasma: Uncle Piper ofPiper's Hill 2 v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: Cyrilla 2 v. 
The Initials 2 v. Quits 2 v. At Odds 2 v. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: Tara: A 
^ Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

H. Templeton : Diary and Notes z v. 

Alfred (Lord) Tennyson: ThePoetical 
Works of, 8 V. Queen Mary z ▼. Harold 
z V. Becket; The Cup ; The Falcon z v. 
Locksley HaU, etc. z v. 

W. M. Thackeray: Vanity Fair 3 v. 
Pendennis 3 v. Miscellanies 8 v. Henry 
Esmond 2 v. TheEnglish Humourists z v. 
The Newcomes 4 v. The Virpnians 4 v. 
The Four Georges ; Lovel the Widower 
z V. The Adventures of Philip 2 v. Denis 
Duval z V. Roundabout Fapers 2 v. 
Catherine z v. The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. 
The Paris Sketch Book (w. Portrait) 2 v. 

Miss Thackeray: The Story of Eliza- 
beth z V. The Village on the Cliif z v. 
Old Kensing^n 2 v. Bluebeard's Ke^, 
etc. z V. Five Old Friends z v. Miss 
Angel z V. Out of the World, etc. z v. 
Fulham Lawn, etc. z ▼. From an Island 



z V. Da Capo , etc. z v. Madame de 
Sevigne, etc. z v. A Book of Sibyls z v. 
Mrs. Dymond 2 v. 

Thomas a Kempis: The Imitation of 
Christ z V. 

A. Thomas: Denis Donne 2 v. On 
Guard 2 v. Walter Goring 2 v. Played 
Out 2 V. Called to Account 2 v. Only 
Herself 2 v. A Narrow Escape s v. 

Thomson : The Poetical Works (with 
Portrait) z v. 

Thoth z V. 

Tim z V. 

F. G. Traiford: vide Mrs. Riddell. , 

George Otto Trevelyan : The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay (w. Portrait) 4 v. 
Selections from the Wntings of Lord 
Macaulay 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles : vide Murray. 

Anthony Trollope: DoctorThome2v. 
The Bertrams 2 v. The Warden z v. 
Barchester Towers 2 v. Castle Richmond 
2 V. The West Indies z v. Framley Par- 
sonage 2 v. North America 3 v. Orley 
Farm 3 v. Rachel Ray 2 v. The SmaU 
House at Allington 3 v. Can you forgive 
her? X V. The Bei ton Estate 2 v. Nina 
Balatka z v. The Last Chronicle of Barset 
3v. The Qaverings 2 V. PhineasFinn3v. 
He knew he was right 3 v. The Vicar of 
Bullhampton 2 v. Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humbletibwaite z v. Ralph the Heir 2 v 
TheGoldenLionofGranperezv. Australia 
and New Zealand 3 v. Lady Anna 2 v. 
Harry Heathcote ofGangoil z v. The Way 
wo live now 4 v. The Prime Minister 4 v. 
The American Senator 3 v. South Africa 

2 V. Is He Popenjoy? ß v. An Eye for an 
Eye z V. John Caldigate 3 v. Cousin 
Henry z v. The Duke's Children 3 v. 
Dr. Wortle's School z v. Ayala's Angel 

3 V. The Fixed Period z v. Marion Fay 
2 V. Kept in the Dark z v. Frau Froh- 
mann, etc. z V. Alice Dugdalc, etc. z v. 
La Möre Bauche, etc. z v. Tho Mistletoe 
Bough , etc. z V. An Autobiography z v. 
An Old Man's Love z v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope : The Garstangs 
of Garstang Orange 2 v. A Siren 2 v. 

Mark Twrain (Samuel L. Clemens) : The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer z v. The In- 
nocents Abroad; or, the New Pilgriros' 
Progress 2 v. A Tramp Abroad 2 v. 
"Roughing !t" z v. The Innocents at 
Home z v. The Prince and the Pauper 
2 v. The Stolen White Elephant« etou i.h« 
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Life on the Mississippi 2 v. Sketches (w. 
Portrait) i v. The Adventures of HucUe- 
berry Finn 2 v. Selections from American 
Hamour x v. A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur 2 v. The American Claimant 
XV. TheMillion Pound Bank-Note, etc. x v. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. 

The Two Costnos x v. 

"VAra," Author of— Vira i v. The 
Hotel du Petit St. jean x v. Blue Roses 
2 V. Within Sound of the Sea 2 v. The 
Maritime Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. 
Ninette i v. 

Victoria R. I.: vitU Leaves. 

Virginia x v. 

L.B. Walford: Mr. Smith 2 v. Pauline 
2 V. Cousins 2 V. Troublesome Daughters 
a V. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace: Russia 3 v- 

Lew. Wallace: Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton : The Crescent and 
the Cross 2 v. Darien 2 v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: Robert Els- 
mere3v. The Historyof David Grieve 3 V. 
Miss Bretherton x v. Marcella 3 v. 

S. Warren: Passages from the Diary 
of a late Physician 2 v. Ten Thousand a- 
Year 3 v. Now and Then x v. The Lily 
and the Bee x v. 

"The "SVatcrdalcNeighbours," Author 
of—»iVÄr Justin McCarthy. 

Hugh Westbury: Acte 2 v. 

MissWetherell: The wide, wide World 
XV. Queechyav. The Hillsof ÄeShatemuc 
2v. SayandSeal2v. The Old Heimet 2 v. 

Stanley J. Weyman : TheHouse of the 
Wolf X V. The Story of Francis Qudde 2 v. 
A Gentleman of France 2 v. The Man in 
Black I V. Under the Red Robe x v. 

A Whim and its Consequences x v. 

Walter White : Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

BeaUice Whitby : The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick 2 v. In the Suntime of her 
Youlh 2 V. 

Richard Whiteing: The Island ; or, 
An Adventure of a Person of Quality x v, 

S. Whitman : Imperial Germany x v. 
The Realm of the Habsburgs x v. 

""Who Breaks— Pays," Author of— 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

K. D. Wiggin: Timothy's Quest i v. 
A Cathedra! Courtship, etc. x v. 

Mary E. AVilkins : Pembroke x v. 

C. J. Wills: vide F. C. Philips. 

J . S. Winter : Regimental Legends x v- 

H. F. Wood: The Passenger from 
Scotland Yard i v. 



Mrs. Henry Wood : Fast "Ljaat 3 1; 
The Channings 2 v. Mrs. HaUihmtoB^ 
Troubles 2 v. Vcmer's Pride 3 v. Th 
Shadow of Ashlydyat 3 v. Trevlyn Holi 
2 V. Lord OaJcbiun's Daughters s 1; 
Oswald Cray 2 v. Müdred ArkeUav. St 
Martin's £ve2v. Elster's F0IW2V. Ladf 
Adelaide's Oath 2 ▼. Orville College i t. 
A Life's Secret x v. The Red Court Farn 
2 V. Anne H^-eford 2 v. Rohmd Yoiie 
2V. George Canterbory's WiU 2v. Besqr 
Rane 2 v. Dene Hollow 2 v. The foggj 
Night atOfford, etc.xv. Wit^n tiieMa» 
2 V. The Master of Greylands 2 v. Johnny 
Ludlow CFirsi Series) 2 v. Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. Adam Grrainger z ▼. Edina 
2 V. Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. Lost in tiio 
Post, etc. ByJ. Ludlow z V. ATakof 
Sin, etc. ByJ. Ludlow z v. Anne, etc. 
By J. Ludlow z v. Court Netherldgh 2 ?. 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. ^J. 
Ludlow z V. Helen Whitney^s Wed^, 
etc. By T. Ludlow z v. The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, etc. ByJ. Ludlow x t. 

M.L.Woods: A VillageTragedyiT. 

Wordswortfa: ThePoeticalWorks2T. 

Lascelles Wraxall: Wild Oats x t. 

Edm . Yates : Land at Last 2 v. Brcdaea 
to Hamess 2 v. The Forlom Hope 2 ▼. 
Black Sheep 2 v. The Rock Ahead 2 ▼. 
Wrecked in Port 2 v. Dr. Wainiwight's 
Patient 2 v. Nobody's Fortune 2 ▼. 
Castaway 2 v. A WaitingRace 2 v. The 
yellow Fiag 2 v. The impendingSwoid 
2 V. Two, by Tricks z ▼. A silent Witnesi 
2 V. RecoUections and Experiences 2 ▼. 

Miss Yonge: The Heir of Reddjffe 
2 V. Heartsease 2 v. The DaisyCIuin 
2 V. Dynevor Terrace 2 v. Hopesasd 
Fears 2 v. The yoong Step-MoUier 2 ▼. 
The Trial 2 v. The clever Woman 2 v. 
The Dove in the Bagle's Nest 2 v. The 
Danvers Piqters, etc. z v. TlieChapletof 
Pearls 2 v. The two Gruardians x v. The 
caged Lion 2 v. The Fillais of the Hoose 
5 V. LadyHester x v. My yoong Alddes 
2V. ThethreeBrides2v. Woinankind2v. 
Magrnum Bonum 2 v. I«ove and Ufe x ▼. 
Unknown to Histozy 2 v. Stray Pearls 
(w. Port.) 2 V. The Armourer's Prentices 
2v. ThetwoSidesoftheShieId2v. Kot- 
tie's Father 2 ▼. Beedicroft at Rockstone 
2 V. A reputed Changeling 2 v. Two 
penniless Princesses z v. That St^ x ▼• 
Grrisly Grisell x v. 

"Young Mistley,*' AuUior of-wÄ 
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Collection of German Autkor s and Sertes for the Young, 15 



CoUection of German Authors. 



Berthold Auerbach: On the Heights, 
^econd Edition) 3 v. Brigitta x v. 
Spinoza 2 y. 

Georg Ebers: An Egyptian Princess 
3 T. Uarda 2 v. Homo Sum 2 v. The 
Sisters [Die Schwestern] 2 v. Joshua 2 v. 
Per Aspera 2 ▼. 

Pouqu6: Undine, Sintram, etc. z v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath : Poems (Second 
Edition) x v. 

Wilhelm Görlach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Goethe: Faust zv. Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship 2 v. 

Karl Gutzkow: Through Night to 
Light X V. 

F. W. Hackländer : Behind theCounter 
[Handel und Wandel] x ▼. 

Wilhelm Hauff: Three Tales z v. 

Paul Heyse: L'Arrabiata, etc. x v. The 
DeadLake, etc. z v. Barbarossa, etc. z v. 



Wilhelmine von Hillern : The Vulture 
Maiden [die Geier- Wally] x v. The Hour 
will come 2 v. 

Salomon Kohn : Gabriel x ▼. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the Wise and 
Emilia Galotti i ▼. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella 2 v. 

E. Marlitt: The Princess of the Moor 
[das Haideprinzesschen] 2 ▼. 

Maria Nathusius: Joachim v. Kamem, 
and Diary of a poor young Lady i v. 

Fritz Reuter: In the Year *i3 x r 
An old Story of my farming Days [Ut 
mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter: Flower, 
Fruit and Thom Pieces 2 v. 

J. Victor Scheffel: Ekkehard. A Tale 
of the tenth Century 2 v. 

George Taylor: Kllytia 2 ▼. 

H. Zschokke: The Princess of Brun- 
swick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. z V. 



Series for the Young. 



Lady Barker: Stories about z v. 

Louisa Charlesworth : Ministering 
Children x v. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) : Our Yqar 
I V. Three Tales for Boys i v. Three 
Tales for Girls x v. 

Miss G. M. Craik: Cousin Trix x v. 

Maria Edgeworth : Moral Tales x v. 
Populär Tales 2 v. 

Bridget and Julia Kavanagh : The 
Pearl Fountain x v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: Tales from 
Shakspeare x v. 

Captain Marryat: Masterman Ready 

I V. 

Emma Marshall: Rez and Regina 

X V. 



Florence Montgomery: The Town 
Crier ; to which is added : The Children 
with the Indian-Rubber Ball x v. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for 
Girls I V. 

Mrs. Henry Wood * William AUair xv. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth ; or, the Rear- 
Gruardof the Grand Army x v. The Little 
Duke. Ben Sylvester's Word i v. The 
Stokesley Secret x ▼. Countess Kate z v. 
A Book of Golden Deeds2v. Friarswood 
Post-Of6ce I V. Henrietta's Wish x v, 
Kings of England x v. The Lances of 
Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x ▼. P's and 
Q's X V. Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
lish History x v. Bye-Words i v. Laos 
and Lasses of Langley ; Sowing and Sew- 
ing X V. 



The price of each volume is 1 Mark 60 Pfennig» 



Neues Handbuch der Englischen Conversationssprache von A, SchUssing, 

bound jH 2,25. 
A new Manual of the German Language of Conversation by A, Schlessing, 

bound Ji 2,25. 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

Nuevo Diccionario Espanol-Alem^n y Alem4tt-Sspa2oL Bor 

D. Luis Tolhausen. Second Edition. In two Volumes. Koyal 8^. 

Sewed ^ 15,00. Cloth ul 17*50. Half-morocco u9 20,50. 
Dictionary of the English and German languagee. By W, Jarno, 

Thirty-third Edition. Re-written by C. Stoffel. English-Gcnmi 

and German-English in one Volume. Crown 8^0. Sewed J$ 4,5a 

Bound Ji 5,00. 
A complete Dictionary of the English and French languages for 

general nse. By JV, James and A. Mole. Fourteenth Stereotype 

Edition. Crown S^o. Sewed Jt 6,00. 
A complete Dictionary of the English and Italian languages kt 

general use. By W. James and Gitis. Grassi, Elevenih Stereot^ 

Edition. Crown S^o. Sewed M 5,00. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and German languages 

By y. E, Wessely, Twenty-first Stereotype Edition. i6mo. Sewed 1 

Ji 1,50. Bound M 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French languages. 

By y. E. Wessely, Twentieth Stereotype Edition. i6™o. Sewed 

Ji 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian languages. 

By J, E, Wessely, Fifteenth Stereotype Edition. i6nao. Sewed 

Ji i»50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish languages. 

By J, E, Wessely and A, Girones, Eighteenth Stereotype Edition. 

i6mo. Sewed .^ 1,50. Bound ^ 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and German languages. 

ByJ.E. Wessely. Fiilh Stereotype Edition. i6n»o. Sewed ^ 1,50. 

Boimd Ji 2,25. I 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German languages. < 

^y G.Locella. Fourth Stereotype Edition. i6n»o. Sewed ^1,50. 

Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the Latin and English lang^uages. 

Tenth Stereotype Edition. i6mo. Sewed Ji 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish languages. 

By L. Tolhausen. Second Stereotype Edition. i6«ao. Sewed 

Ji 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
Technological Dictionary in the French, English and German 

languages by A. and Z. Tolhausen, Complete in three Parts. Tliird 

Edition. Crown S^o. Sewed .M 26,50. 
A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament By 

Dr. Julius Fürst, Fifth Edition. Translated from the German by 

Samuel Davidson, Royal 8^0, Sewed Ji 19,00. 

No Orders of private purchasers are executed by the publisher. 
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Octobcr I 893. 

Tauchnitz Edition. 



Latest Volumes: 

2905. Euthanasia; or, Turf, Tent and Tomb. 

2906. Timothy's Quest By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

2907. The Million Pound Bank-Note, etc. By Mark T\^ 
2908/9. "I forbid the Banns." By Frank Frankfort Mc 
2910. The Realm of the Habsburgs. By Sidney Whitr 
291 1/ 12. The Masked Venus. By Richard Henry Sav 
2913. Mrs. Keith's Crime. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
2914/15. Dearest By Mrs. Forrester. 

2916/17. Nora Creina. By the author of "Molly Ba^ 
2918. Sally Dows, eta By Bret Harte. 
2919/20. The Refugees. By A. Conan Doyle. 
2921. Diary of an Idle Woman in Constantinopile. By F. El 
zgzziz;^. The Sorceress. By Mrs. Oliphant 
2924. Grisly Grisell. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
2g2^l26. All Along the River. By M. E. Braddon. 
2927. Tiny LuUrcll. By Ernest William Homung. 
2928/29. Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford. 
2930'. A Wild Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. CHfford. 
2931/32 "One never knows." By F. C. Philips. 
2933. A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope. 
2934/35. Delilah of Harlem. By Richard Henry Sav 

2936. A Mad Prank and other Stories. By the autho 
"Molly Bawn." 

2937. Catriona. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

2938. A Trying Patient, etc. By James Payn. 

2939. ACathcdralCourlship, etc. By Kate Douglas Wig 
2940/41. Found Wanling. By Mrs. Alexander. 



T//{: Taucinu'tz Edifwn ts to he had of all Bo 
srllers and Raikvay IJbrarics 011 the Conttnent, pf 
J6 1,60, or 2 fraiics per voliuuc, A coviplcte Ca 
/og7ce 0/ the Tauchnitz Edition ts attacliei^totli-Uw 



